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MRS. SIDDONS. 



BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



" Pity it i« that the momentary beauties flowing 6om a ^nwjMOUS e!oc^ 
tion cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record ;-fliat the ^aia^ 
graces of the Player can live no longer than the instant breath and motion ^ 
represent them ; or at least can bat feintly glimmer through the memory and 
imperfect attestatiim of a few surviving spectators."— Cibbib. 



NEW. YORK: 

HARPER & BROTHERS-62 CLIFF-STREET. 

18 84. . 



TO SAMUEL ROGERS, Esa. 



Mt dsar FRSEtrOf 
I HATE heard you say, that, rare as it was to meet 
with so gifted a genius as that of Mrs. Siddons, it was 
almost equally so to meet in human nature with so much 
candid and benignant singleness of mind as belonged to 
her personal character. Though this was always my 
own conviction, yet I was gratified to hear it strongly ex- 
pressed by one so well acquainted with her, and possess- 
ing so much perspicacity. From the happiness which I 
have felt in the congeniality of our sentiments respecting 
the illustrious subject of this Volume, I beg leave to in- 
scribe it to you, with the regard of 

Yours sincerely, 

T. CAMPBELL. 
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Hn. Siddons's Parents — Names of two distingaished Individuals among 
her ancestral Relations — List of her Qrothers and Suters — ^Notices of 
lome of them — Mrs. Whitelock, her eldest Sister, a successftil Ac- 
tress in America — ^Anecdotes of the Indians durin? her Performanee 
it Philadelphia — ^Brecon, in North Wales, the Buth-place of Mis. 
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Mrs. Siddoks's maiden nune was Kemble* She was the 
daughter of Roger Kemble, the manager of a theatrical com- 
pany that performed chiefly in the midland and the western 
towns of England; and of Sarah Ward^ whose father was 
also a strolling manager. Mr. Ward had been an actor in the 
daysof Betterton, and had been the original Hazareth^ in Fen- 
ton's " Mariamne." 

I remember having seen the parents of the great actress in 
their old age. They were both of them tall and comely per- 
soDages. The mother had a somewhat austere stateliness of 
fDanner ; but it seems to have been from her that the family 
ioherited theirs-genius and force of character Her voice had 
ntuch of the emphasis of het daughter's ; and her portrait, 
which long graced Mrs. Stddons's drawing-room, has an 
utteilectual expression of the strongest power : she gave you 
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the idea of a Roman matron. The father had all the suavity 
of the old school of gentlemen. 

Persons who cannot for a moment disjoin their idea of 
human dignity from that of station, will perhaps be surprised 
that I should speak of the dignified manners of a pair who 
lived by the humble vocation which I have mentioned. It is 
nevertheless true that the presence and demeanour of this 
couple might have graced a court ; and though their relation* 
ship to Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, of course, enhanced 
the interest which their venerable appearance commanded, yet 
I have been assured by those who knew them long before 
their children became illustrious, that in their humblest circum* 
stances they always sustained an entire respectability. There 
are some individuals whom no circumstances, can reiider 
vulgar, and Mr. and Mrs. Kemble were of this description. 
Besides, in spite of all our prejudices against the player's vo- 
cation, irreproachable personal character will always find its 
level in the general esteem. 

Respecting Roger Kemble, Mrs. Siddons's father, I have 
not been able to make out any very interesting particulars. 
His wife alleged that he was an unparalleled Fdstaff^ but I 
know of no impartial testimony to the same effect. Ward 
disapproved of his daughter marrying an actor ; and when he 
found that her union with Kemble was inevitable, he was with 
difficulty persuaded to speak to her. He then forgave her 
with all the bitterness of his heart, saying, ** Sarahy you have 
not disobeyed me: I told you never to marfy an actor^ and you 
have married a man who neither is nor ever can be an actor 7* 
This anecdote has been often mistold, and the same words in- 
accurately ascribed to Roger Kemble, on his daughter's mar- 
riage with Mr. Siddons. 

Those who remember Roger Kemble describe him as a man 
of plain sense and of good-humoured and jocose dispositioou 
His mildness made him more popular at home than his spouse, 
who, having a brood of high-mettled boys and Solomon's 
precept respecting the rod incessantly before her eyes, was 
rather a stern disciplinarian towards her masculine progeny. 
He was bom in the city of Hereford, in 1721, and died in 
1802, in his 82d year. When in poor circumstances, he 
used laughingly to console himself by alleging that he was 
come of a good house, though decayed. It was handed down 
in the family, that they were sprung from the Kembles of Wy- 
dell, in Wiltshire, a house of undoubted antiquity. I have not 
been able to prove this descent, even with the aid of my friend 
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Mr. Young, of the Herald's College. But still 1 am not in* 
clined to disbelieve the general tradition, that their ancestors 
had once been wealthy and powerful. Their property, it was 
said, had been confiscated in Charles's civil war, and their 
misfortunes consummated by their adhesion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Though the gifted theatrical Kembles have no need of he- 
raldic blazonry, yet still their family, like every other, has a 
right to its own traditional recollections ; and they still cherish 
the memory of two ancestral members, whose names are not 
wholly destitute of historical interest. The one was a soldier, 
the other a martyr. 

In the description of the battle of Worcester it is mentioned, 
that '* after the rout of the royal army, the Earl of Cleveland 
and some others rallied what force they could, though incon- 
siderable to the number of the republicans, and charged the 
enemy very gallantly, in Sudbury-street, where Sir James 
Hamilton and Captain Kemble were both desperately wounded, 
and others slain. Yet this action," the chronicler adds, ** did 
much secure his majesty's march out at St. Martin's gate, who 
had otherwise been in danger of being taken in the town. For 
this service. Captain Kemble was rewarded by Charles the 
Second, after the Restoration, with the gift of a war-horse." 

Anpther ancestral relative, who, I imagine, was the great- 
grand-uncle of Roger Kemble, was one of the last individuals 
in England who was publicly put to death for his religion.* 
Some Church of England readers will possibly be shocked, or 
incredulous, when they are told that this poor man was mur- 
dered by Christians of their own persuasion : for it is but re- 
cently that the bulk of Englishmen have been forced to be*- 
tieve the historical fact, that their Protestant forefathers were 
nearly as stanch persecutors as the Catholics. No principle, 
so worthy of growth in the English mind, has taken root in it 
so slowly as a charitable and just spirit towards that body of 
believers. Even the soul of Milton could not raise itself en- 
tirely above intolerant sentiments. He deprecates the perse* 
cution of Catholics, but proposes that they should never be al- 
lowed the public exercise of their religion ; as if, restraining 

« 

* It IB not true, however, though ■ametimeB asserted, that he was the 
very last of thosd who suffered for the Romish faith in England. The 
Reverend Oliver Planket, titular bishop of Armagh, was hanged at Ty- 
bom, 1681, two years after the death of Mr. Kemble : nor was the cere- 
many of taking oat Plonket's heart and bowels omitted on this disgraoe- 
fol occasion. Still later, a Father Attwood was tentenced, but reprieved 
and Unken off the hurdle. Father Atkinson, a Franciscan friar, died a 
prisoner in Harat castlet in IIZ^, 
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men from worshipping according to their creed were not A* 
essence of persecution. 

The martyr to' whom I hare alluded was the Reyerend 
John Kemble, who, according to the diary of Douay College^ 
was ordained a priest in February, 1625 ; and in the June fol* 
lowing was sent upon the English mission ; after which, his 
vsnal residence was in the diocess of his natire county of 
Hereford. He officiated as a priest for fifty4bqr years« In the 
fifty-fifth year after his ordination,, and in the eightieth of his 
age, he was apprehended, and executed on the 2d of August^ 
1679. 

A Mr. Jaby, who claims relationship with Mr. Charles Kem« 
ble, about two years ago addressed to that gentleman a letter^ 
which is now before me ; in which he says, that their ances- 
tral relation, .the above priest, was compelled to walk from Lon- 
don to Hereford at the age of eighty, and that he was there 
burnt upon the stones. The manner of death here ascribed to 
him is, however, a mistake ; Mr. Jaby indeed contradicts it 
himself, by immediately adding, that the same Captain Kem- 
ble, the martyr's nephew who behaved so gallantly at Wor- 
cester, preserved one of his uncle's hands, which is kept to 
this day in the Worcester Catholic chapel. It would certainly 
tell more martyrologically that the old gentleman had suffered 
^yfire, and aidiia moment it would make no difference to him i 
but, in point of fact, no part of him w»i^ burnt, except his heart 
^and bowels, after he was hanged, and when it is to be hoped ho 
was insensible. Mr. Jaby says, in the same letter, that his 
brother possesses a likeness of the martyr, painted in oil, while 
he was in prison. The old man's fortitude is still a traditional 
by-word in the place. On his way to execution, he smoked 
his pipe and conversed with his friends ; and in that county ii 
was long usual to call the last pipe that was sknoked in a so- 
cial company, a Kemble's pipe. I have heard that John Kem- 
ble and Mrs. Siddons once paid a visit together to the martyr's 
tomb ; though I know not at what time they made the pilgrim- 
age. One would have gone far for a sight of their conn* 
tenances on the spot: 

The poor old man was apprehended at Pembridge castle^ 
in the parish of Witchcastle, in Herefordshire, by a Captain 
Scudamore, of Kentchurch. He was apprized of his pursuers, 
but refused to abscond, saying, that in the course of nature he 
must die ere long, and that it would be better for him to die for 
his religion. He was committed to. Hereford jail, but was. 
cmelly and unnecessarily ordered np to London^on pretence 
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of implication in Htns Oates'splot ; and from thence sent back 
again to take his trial at Hereford. He was put on horseback 
for the journey, but his infirmities permitting him only to ride 
sideways, he was compelled to perform the greater part of it 
(m foot. Afler his return to Hereford jail he was frequently 
▼isited by Captain Scudamore's children, whom he treated to 
whatever dainties were sent to him by his friends ; and when 
asked why he so petted his captor's children, he said, it war 
because their father was his best friend. He suffered on the 
field of Wigmarsh, close by Hereford. His last words from 
the cart were as follows : ^ It will be expected I should say 
something ; but, as I am an old man, it 6annot be much. I 
have no concern in the plot, neither indeed do I believe that 
there is any. Oates and Bedloe, not bemg able to charge me 
with any thing when I was brought up to London, makes it 
evident that I die only for professing the old Roman Catholic 
religion, which was the religion that first made this kingdom 
Christian ; and whoever intends to be saved must die in that 
religion. I beg of all whom I have offended, either by thoaght, 
word, or deed, to forgive me, as I do heartily forgive all that 
have been instrumental or desirous of my death." He then 
turned to the executioner, and said, ** Honest friend Anthony, 
do thine office ; thou wilt do me a greater kindness than dis- 
courtesy." After his death. Captain Kemble begged off his 
body, and buried it in the churchyard of Welsh Newton. 

Mr. Roger Kemble being, like his ancestors, a Catholic, 
while his wife was a Protestant, it was arranged that their sons 
should be bred in the Catholic faith, and the daughters in that 
of their mother.* Some of their children died in infancy, but 

• LIST OF THE KEMBLE FAMILY. 

RoesB Kbmbls, born in the city 
of Herefoid, March 1, 1721. Died 
1802. 



Sakah Ward, bom at Clonmell, 
in Ireland, September 2, 1736. 
Married R. Kemble, at Cirencester, 
1753. Died 1806. 



THSIB CHILDBSN WBBB, 

1. Sabab Kbmblb (Mrs. Siddons), bom at Brecon, July 5, 1756. 
Died in London, JuiieS, 1831. 

2. John Philip Kbmblb, bom at Prescott, in Lancashire, Febraary 1» 
1757. Died at Laosanne, 1823. 

3. Stbphbn Kbmblb, bom at Rington, in Herefordshire, May % 1758. 
Died 1822. 

4. Fbamces Kbmblb, bom at Hereford, Decesiber 28, 1769. Died at 
Bath, in 1812. 

5. Elizabbtk Kbmblb, bom at Warrington, TiancMhiTe» April 2, 1761. 
AUyeinl834. « 
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ibree sons and five daughters arrived at adnit yean. Joha 
Philip Kemble, the eldest son, was bom more than a year after 
Mrs. Siddons, and proved ultimately the greatest actor of hia 
time on the English stage. 

Roger Kemble always declared it to be his wbh that his 
children should not follow his own vocation, and he gave the 
male part of them, at least, ah education that might have mad(» 
them independent of the stage. The sons were successively 
sent to the Catholic seminary at Douay, a school at that time 
inferior to none in Europe in discipline and tuition. They 
proved both of them accomplished men, whose acquirements 
did credit to their seminary* 

I have not a doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Roger Kemble were 
anxious to prevent their children from becoming actors, and 
that they sought out other means of providing for them ; but 
they made this attempt too late, that is, after their offspring 
had been accustomed to theatrical joyousness. For parents 
who are players themselves, it is hardly possible to keep their 
children from following the same life. The conversations—* 
the readings — the books of the family — the learning of parts — 
the rehearsals at home — the gayety diffused by the getting-up 
of comic characters before they are acted, and the imposing 
dignity of tragic characters — the company — every thing, indeed^ 
which the children of play-acting parents hear and see, has a 
tendency to make them more prone to the stage than to any 
other such plodding and drudging occupations as the most of 
them would be otherwise destined to pursue. 

Stephen Kemble accordingly^ when put an apprentice to an 
apothecary, soon grew weary of the pestle and mortar, and 
attached himself to an itinerant company. He afterward 
migrated to Dublin, where his brother John was beginning to 
establish his fame. Harris, the manager of Govent Gard^,^ 
anxious to be beforehand with Drury Lane, secretly despatched 



S. Mary Kevblk, bom at Strntford-on-ATon, 1763. Died very young.. 

7. Anne Kemble, born at WoTcester, April, 1764. Alive in 1834. 

8. Catsbbinb Kbmslb, bom at Herefoid, July 4, 1765. Died v«rj 
younff. 

9. Lucy Kemble, bom at Worcester, July 28, 1767. Died younjr. 

10. HiMBT Kemble, bora at Leominster, December 29, 1773. &ed 
young. 

11. Chableb KsMESJi, bom at Brecon, Sooth Wales, November, 1776* 
Alive in 1834. 

12. JAin Khbu, bomat WavwidE, ScptMabei 90, 1T77. Died very 
ywng. 
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an agent thither to bring over the great Kemble. The mes* 
tenger, mistaking the large for the great brother, unfortunately 
engaged the former ; and Stephen made his first appearanco 
at Covent Garden, as Othello^ in 1785. In the bills announce 
ing that ddnit^ Stephen was called Mr. Kemble. Whether or 
not the Covent Garden managers had already discovered their 
mistake, but wished to save other people from the pain of 
riiaring it, certain it is that they got ample credit for an attempt 
to mystify the public, though the debutante's appearance, if not 
a triumph, was at least not a complete failure.* This mistake 
of the managers produced many comic remarks, that would have 
been of great detriment to the tragic laurels of my friend Stephen* 
if his talents in the graver drama had been greater than they 
were. But though he was not the worst of tragedians, his 
forte was in comedy. He became afterward a member of 
the Haymarket theatre, where he played Sir Christopher 
Cvrry, in *' Incle and Yarico," with great applause ; but he 
relinquished London, in consequence of becoming manager at 
Edinburgh. There he had a long contest with Mrs. Esten^ 
the mistress of the Duke of Hamilton, an actress of consider- 
able celebrity, who laid claims to the management of the same 
theatre. She dropped thern^ however, for a stipulated sum. 
Some years afterward, Mr. Stephen Kemble removed from 
Edinburgh, to conduct the theatre of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
but he acted occasionally both in London and on the Scottish 
stage, and his Falstaff iiways drew full houses. I have se^i 
him often act in Edinburgh in my boyish days, and if it was 
the prepossession of youth and strong personal friendship to 
believe him an unparalleled comedian^ I would go a great way 
to enjoy the same illusion again. Joy comes to my heart at 
the recollection of his Fdlsta^ and Village Lawyer ; and the 
memory of the man who was pleasantness personified touches 
me with still deeper feelings. His accomplished daughter 
married the grandson of Sir Richard Arkwrigfat She is the 
authoress of many charming musical compositions. 
Frances Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Siddons next in age to 

* In the Morning Heraid of Saptember, 1788^ I find the following 
friendly notice : 

** The Siddons and the Kemble were eeattd over the stage-box en 
Wednesday evening the 24th, to eee their broUier Stephe^i Kemble't 
&rat appearance. Nature, whose effusions have in public secured to th# 
former a universal admiration, operated very powerfully and frequently 
on this oceasion. The tears of sensibility stole down her dbedc, ana 
a sietef's syn^thy, spoke all the brother felt.** 
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herself, married Francis Twiss, Esq., who is known to the 
public chiefly by an '* Index to Shakspeare,'' on the plan of 
&e Indexes in the Vsum Delphifd editions of the Classics, a 
Tery useful work. Their surviving son, Mr. Horace Twiss, 
was lately member of parliament for Wootton Basset, and 
under-secretary of state for the Home Department. 

Mrs. Siddons's next sister, Elizabeth, I am happy to say, is 
still alive ; and to those who knew the great actress, she 
offers a striking and pleasing resemblance of her. Sbe has a 
full share of the noble air and elocution of her departed sister, 
and more varied and amusing powers of conversation. Miss 
Elizabeth Kemble acted for some time at Drury Lane, till she 
married Charles Edward Whitelock, who was manager of the 
Theatre Royal at Newcastle^upon*Tyne. He was a descepd- 
ant of the great lawyer Whitelock, and was godson to the 
prince commonly called the Pretender. For this Jacobitica) 
god-name, imposed upon him by others at his baptism, it is 
difficult to imagine any ope less responsible than the bearer 
himself; and we should scarcely expect him to have been 
exposed to reproach for it at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the celebrated Cooke, at that time an actor in 
Mr. Whitelock's troop, charged him with it at a public dinner 
that was given to the manager at Newcastle, and declared that 
it was impossible for the bearer of such a god-name to be a 
loyal subject. The company, however, took a different view 
of the matter, and showed his drunken accuser out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Whitelock accompanied her husband in a professional 
expedition to America, where she acted for many years with 
eminent success, and realized a fortune; her popularity on 
the other side of the Atlantic having fairly supported a family 
resemblance to that of her sister at Jiome. She played princi- 
pally at Charleston and Philadelphia, and frequently before 
General Washington. That great man was by no means a 
stoic at the sight of tragedy ; but he hated to be seen weepings 
and always wiped the tears with his handkerchief hastily^ 
from his face. She had on one occasion other auditors who 
were no less disdainful of the melting mood than Washington, 
and who were themselves no uninteresting a spectacle while 
they sat as spectators. This was a group of Indians, who had 
come from their distant wildernesses to conclude a treaty with 
the United States' government. They were accompanied by 
an interpreter, as none of them knew a word of English. They 
came to the theatre of Philadelphia on an appointed night, and 
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ware received with Toeifertwus cheering. They were tall, dark* 
gaunt figures, in their native costume. With steady, slow 
steps they entered the stage-box, and, without noticing the 
audience, or seeming to hear their claps of welcome, they 
seated themselves, with their eyes fixed on the stage, as if they 
bad had but one head. All the time of the principal pi^oe they 
continued thus sitting like statues, with immoveable tranquillity. 
But in the after-piece, an artificial elephant was introduced ; 
and it so electrified the sons of the forest, that they all started 
op on a sudden with an earnest cry. Little suspecting that 
the imagined mammoth was a harmless structure of sticks, and 
clouts, and pasteboard, with four stupid men for its legs, they 
demanded, through their interpreter, where this quadruped had 
been' found. There had been once, they said, a great beast 
like this in the land of the Red Men ; but it had been slaiOt 
and they were fearful that the white men had brought a second 
mammoth over the Big Lake in order to eat the Indians. Aftef 
some time, they were appeased by an assurance that the great 
beast was as harmless as a squirrel, and that they should s^e 
him tO'morrow by daylight. Accordingly, they were taken 
behind the scenes next morning, and initiated in the mysteries 
of its construction. A, European would have laughed at the 
discovery, but the RedMen maintained an imperturbable gravity. 
They could not leave the house, however, without asking tlW 
manager for a mighty favour — namely, that they might be ak 
lowed to approach the heavenly women who had appeared on 
the stage last night, and to salute them. When this was rc^ 
ported in the green-room, it spread dismay among the actresses ; 
but it was represented to them that there was a general wish 
among the Americans to conciliate the Indians, that the pop* 
ularity of the company might be injured by offending the 
swar^y strangers, and that their request, after all, had been 
made in no immodest spirit, and might be complied with with- 
out the least degradation on the part of the ladies. Some of 
the heavenly women, therefore, allowed a kiss to their savage 
admirers, who took no further liberty. Mrs. Whitelock wao 
about to go through the same ceremony, when a fit of shynese 
came over her, and she shrank from the salute of the chief who 
came up to her. But the most polished gentleman, she said* 
could not have behaved with . more delicate courtesy than thin 
blanketed Indian. He put his hand to his breast, bowed re* 
spectfully, and retired. 

All the Indian diplomatists, however, were not endowed with 
the saxne polite gallantry. One day« Mrs, Whitelock obseTve4 
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one of them eying and following her at a distance in the streets 
of Philadelphia. Her house was situated out of the town, and 
she had to cross an unfrequented common before she could 
reach it. At the suburbs there were several negroes, who 
were selling fruit, and she offered a dollar to any one of them 
who would accompany her home, and protect her from the 
approaching Indian. But the blacks, who are free in that part 
of the States, only laughed at her distress ; so she had to post 
all alone over the common, like another Daphne, with her 
copper Apollo in interesting proximity behind her. At last, in 
a panting panic, she got home just in tim^ to shut the gate la 
his face ; and before she had well recovered to tell the cause 
of her fright, the pursuer had disappeared. But the same 
evening, while Mr. Whitelock ^nd slie were at supper, a crash, 
like the stroke of a battering-ram, was heard at the garden- 
gate. The Indian had burst it open by throwing a large stone 
against it, and her picturesque admirer was seen, by moonlight, 
deliberately walking up the avenue towards the house. Mr. 
Whitelock immediately took down a sabre and firearms, but 
he had no occasion to use them ; for an athletic young English- 
man, who lived in the house, rushed out, and repaid the in- 
truder for his crash at the door by a stroke upon his jaw that 
was almost equally audible. The savage took his punishment 
very quietly, and, after one flooring, got up and walked back 
to Philadelphia. 

To return to the immediate subject of these memoirs :— our 
great actress's birth-place was Brecon, or Brecknon, in South 
Wales. A friend has obligingly written to me as follows re- 
specting the house in which Mrs. Siddons was bora : '* It is a 
public-house in the high street of this town, which still retains 
its appellation, ^ The Shoulder of Mutton,' though now entirely 
altered from its pristine appearance. I perfecdy well remem- 
her seeing it stand, with its gable front, projecting upper floors, 
and a rich, well-fed ishoulder of mutton painted over the door, 
oflering an irresistible temptation to the sharpened appetites of 
the Welsh farmers who frequented the adjoining market-place ; 
especially as within-doors the same, or some similar object in 
a more substantial shape, was always, at the accustomed hour, 
seen roasting at the kitchen fire, on a spit turaed by a dog 
in a wheel, the invariable mode in all Breconian kitchens. 
In addition to which noontide entertainment for country guests, 
there was abundance of Welsh ale of the rarest quality ; and, 
as the * Shoulder of Mutton' was situated in the centre of 
Brecon, it was much resorted to by the neighbouring inhabit- 
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tuts of the borough. If I am rightly informed, old Kemble 
was neither an unwilling nor an unwelcome member of their 
jolly associations. Those who remember him tell me that he 
was a man of respectable family, and of some small hereditary 
property in Herefordshire ; and thait having married the daugh- 
ter of a provincial manager, he received a company of strolling 
players for her dowry, and set up as a manager himself.'' 

Brecnoc, as far as I can learn, could never boast in modem 
times of having produced any other distinguished individuals 
than Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble ; yet the place is not 
without its interesting historical, and even dramatic associa- 
tions. It was the first ground in Wales on which the Anglo- 
Norman banner intruded; and the gray moss-grown cairns 
upon its mountains are still the acknowledged resting-places of 
British warriors, whose memory is preserved in the songs of 
the ancient language of Britain. The last prince of Brecnoc, 
Bleddyn, who died fighung pro oris etfocu against the Anglo- 
Normans, was the descendant of Sir Caradoch Bris Bras, one 
of the heroes of old French romance. 

la the fifteenth century, the lordship of Brecon fell into the 
possession of the Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, one of 
whom acts a conspicuous part -in Shakspeare's ** Richard the 
Third." 

Buckingham. 

** And is it thui repays he my deep service 
With such contempt 1 Made I him king for this ? 
Oh ! let me think on Hastings, and begone 
To Brecnoc while my fearfi!d head is on." 

Act IV. Sc 2. 

It was in the castle of Brecnoc that Buckingham, in concert 
with Moreton, Bishop of Ely, plotted the rebellion in favour 
of Richmond. 

Catesby, . 

** Bad news, my lord : Moreton is fled to Richmond, 
And Buckingham, backed by the hardy Welshman, 
Is in the field ; and still his power increaseth." 

AU IV, Se. 3. 

It appears, however, that Buckingham was no great favourite 
with the Breconians and other Welshmen ; for, after having 
followed him to the banks of the Severn, they left him to.be 
taken by the adherents of Richard, who beheaded him without 
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ceremony. The fact of 80 powerful a noblenan having beett 
80 wholly abandoned by his followers would imply that the 
authority of the feudal lords had not been established in Walea 
to the same extent as in the rest of the kingdom, and probably 
never existed at all tnuch beyond the limits of the borougiu 
and fortified towns. Soon after, when the Earl of Richmond 
landed at Milford Haven, he being a Tudor and of Welsh ex- 
traction, the natives of the principality flocked to his standard^ 
and contributed to the victory of Bosworth. 

Brecon has also furnished a character for the drama of Shak- 
speare, namely, that of Sir Hugh Efvansy that ^* remnant of 
Wehh flannel/* bi « The Merry Wives of Windsor." He was 
curate of the priory of Brecon in the days of Queen Elizabeth* 
He died in 1581, and by a will> which is still among the records of 
Brecon, left a library which must have been at that time thought 
considerable, and which bespeaks him to have been a man of 
reading. In the same will, he bequeaths his swash-buckler to 
one of his friends, and appoints Richard Price, Es^q., to be 
overseer of his testament. The last-named gentleman was 
the son of Sir John Price, of the Priory,* a great patron of 
Sir Hugh Evans. By the younger Price, Evans was pre- 
sented, in 1572, to the living of Merthyr Cynog, and was 
doubtless introduced also to Shakspeare. At least so says 
my learned Cambrian friend ;t who adds, that this Richard 
Price was a favourite at the court of Elizabeth ; and, on the 
authority of the family records, is stated to have held a cor- 
respondence with Shakspeare. It is so delightful to identify 
any thing appertaining to the poet of poets with the birth-place 
of our heroine, that I am fain to mdulge a pleasing belief in 
the probability of what my correspondent says farther. He 
states "that, from the intimacy which subsisted betwixt 
Shakspeare and the Prices of the Priory, an idea prevails that 
he frequently visited them at their residence in Brecon, and 
that he not only availed himself of the whimsicalities of old 
Sir Hugh, but that he was indebted to this part of the king-^ 
dom for much of the machinery of * Midsummer Night's 
Dream.' This idea is confirmed by the similarity which the 
' frolics' of Puck and his companions bear to the goblins and 
fairies of this portion of the principality ; there being in Bre- 

* Sir John Price is well known among the Welsh as an antiquazj. 
He teok an active part in the union of Wales with England, and is sup* 
posed to have dictated the petition of his countrymen to Henry the 
Eighth. 

t The Key. T. Price, of Crickhowell. 
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vonshore a rtlley which bears his nanfe, Gwm Pwica. Here 
this merry sprite is said still to practttfe his gambols with all 
the energies of the sixteenth century \ and certainly if beauti* 
M scenery have any influence in localizing these beings, they 
could find few better places than the deep romantic glen of the 
Clvdach." 

In the Memoranda which she has left me, Mrs. Siddons 
Bays nothing of her juvenile days ; but I remember her telling 
an anecdote of her infancy, which strongly illustrated her con- 
fidence in the efficacy of prayer, or rather of the Prayer-book. 
/Dne day, her mother had promised to take her out the follow- 
ing, to a pleasure party in the neighbourhood, and she was to 
wear a new pink dress, which became her exceedingly. But 
whether the party was to hold, and the pink apparel to be wom^ 
was to depend on the weather of to-morrow morning. On 
going to bed, she took with her her Prayer-book^ opened, as 
she supposed, at the prayer for fine weather, and she fell asleep 
with the book folded in her little arms. At daybreak she found 
that she had been holding the prayer for rain to her breast, and 
that the rain, as if Heaven had taken her at her word, was 
pelting at the windows. But she went to bed again, with the 
book opened at the right place, and she found the mistake 
'quite remedied ; for the morning was aS pink and beautiful as 
the dress she was to wear^^ 

I have heard her say tffat Milton's poetry was the object of 
her admiration earlier than Shakspeare's, and that when but 
ten years old she used to pore over ^' Paradise Lost" for hours 
together. Some portion of this Miltonic devotion may have 
sprung fVom piety more than taste ; for, without disparagement 
to the bard of Eden be it said, we are awed into idolatry of 
him by the sacredness of his subject, before we can appre*- 
eiate his beasties. 

Mrs. Siddons continued devoted to Milton all her life ; and 
she was one of the most judicious critics you could hear dis* 
course of hiuK No doubt, when she thought, in her later days^ 
X)f making " Paradise Lost** more popular by her readings, she 
miscalculated even her own powers of recitation. The b^st 
reading can do little or nothing for great poetry that is not dra- 
matic ; and the muse of Milton is too proud to borrow a (kbt 
from elocutionw 

I am unable to state the exact date of Mrs. Siddons's first 
appearance on the stage, but it must have been very early ; for 
the eompany was offended at her appearance of childhood, and 
was for some time shaken with uproar. The timid debutanU 

O 
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was about to retire, when her mother, with eharaeteristie de* 
eision, led her to the front of the stage, and made her repeat 
the fable of the " Boys and the Frogs," which not only ap- 
peased tbe audience, but produced thunders of applause. At 
thirteen, ^he was the heroine in sever^ English operas, and 
sung very tolerably. In the " History of Worcester," there is 
found the copy of a play-bill, dated February 12, 1767, in 
which Mr. Roger Kemble announces his company of come- 
dians as playing at the King's Head, in that city ; with a con- 
oert of music. The play was '* Charles the First," by an actor 
named Havard, indifferently written, and, from its subject, ill cal- 
culated for the universal sympathy of a British audience.* 
The characters were thus cast : James^ Duke oflUchmondj by 
Mr. Siddons, who was now an actor in Kemble's company ; 
James, Duke of York, by Master John Kemble, who was Uien 
about twelve years old. The Young Princess, by 'Miss Keai- 
ble, then approaching to fourteen; Lady Fairfax^ by Mrs. 
Kemble. Singing between the acts, by Mr. Fowler and Miss 
Kemble. In the April following. Master John Kemble is an- 
nounced as Philidely in *^ King Arthur," and Miss Kemble as 
Arid, in " The Tempest." 

Her education could not be expected, Arom her father's cir- 
cumstances, to be very accomplished ; but it included instruc- 
tion both in vocal and instrumental music. Her father also 
remarked that she had fine natural powers of elocution, and he 
wished them to be cultivated by regular tuition. For this pur- 
pose, when she was about fifteen, he engaged a stranger to be 
her reading preceptor, who would have undertaken the ofiice 
if Mrs. Kemble had not interposed her veto. This individual 
was William Combe, recently known as the author of *' Doctor 
Syntax's Adventures." This eccentric being, after mis-spend- 
ing a handsome fortune, had come to Wolveijiampton as a 
common soldier, and, after obtaining his discharge, and pecu- 
niary relief from some friendly people in the place, had set up 

* Havard undertook the tragedy of <* Charles I." at the desire of the 
n^nager of the company of Lmcoln's Inn Fields, to which he then be- 
lon^f^d, in 1737. The manager had probably read of the salotarv effects 
produced on the genius of Euripides by seclusion in his cave, anf he was 
del^nnined to gjnre Havard the same advantage in a garret during the 
composition of his task. He invited him to his house, took him up to one 
of its airiest apartments, and there locked him up for so many hours eveiy 
day, well knowing his desultpry habits ; nor released him, after he had 
once turned the clavii tragica, till the unfortunate bard had repeated 
through the keyhole a certain number of new speeches in the progressive 
tragedy. 
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at a teacher of elocution. Roger Kemble had promised him a 
popil in his eldest daughter, and vent home to boast of the ac- 
complished tutor he had engaged. But Mrs. Kemble more 
wisely determined that such an adventurer should net give les- 
sons to her child.* 

* Mr. Combe's history is not less remarkable for the recklessness of his 
early days than for the industry of his maturer age, and the late period of 
life at which he attracted popularity by bis talents. He was the nephew 
of a Mr. Alexander, an alderman of the city of London ; and, as he was 
sent first to Eton College, and afterward to Oxford, it may be inferred 
that his parents were in good circumstances. His uncle lieft him sixteen 
thousand peunds. On the acquisition of this fortune he entered himself 
of the Temple, and in due time was called to the bar. On one occasion 
he even distinguished himself before the Lord-chancellor Nottiuffham. 
But his ambition was to shine as a man of fashion, and he paid little at- 
tention to the law. While at the Temple, his courtly dress, his hand- 
some liveries, and, it may be added, his tall stature and fine appearance, 
procured him the appellation of Duke Combe. Some of the most ex- 
clusive ladies of fashion had instituted a society, which was called the 
Coterie, to which gentlemen were admitted as visiters. Among this fa* 
voured number was the Duke Combe. One evening. Lady Archer, who 
was a beautiful woman, but too fond of gaudy colours, and who had her face 
always lavishly rouged, was sitting in the Cbterie, when Lord Ly ttleton, the 
graceless son of an estimable peer, entered the rooip evidently intoxicated, 
and stood before Lady Archer for several minutes, with his eyes fixed on 
her. The lady manifested great indignation, and asked why he thus 
annoyed her. *<Ihave been thinking,** said Lord Ly ttleton, <^what I 
can compare you to, in your gaudy colouring, and you give me no idea but 
that of a drunken peacock.** The lady returned a sharp answer, on 
which he threw the contents of a winei-glass in her fiice-. All was con- 
fusion in a moment ; but, though several noblemen and gentlemen were 
present, none of them took up the cause of the insulted female till Mr. 
Combe cam^ forward, and, by his resolute behaviour, obliged the ofiender 
to withdraw. His spirited conduct on this occasion gained him much 
credit amon^ the circles of fashion ; but his grace's diminishing finances 
ere long put an end to the fashionableness of his acquaintance. He paid 
all the penalties of a spendthrift, and was steeped in poverty to the very 
lips. At one time he was driven for a morsel df bread to enlist^is a pri- 
vate in the British army ; and' at another time, in a similar exigency, he 
went into the French service. From a more cogent motive than piety, he 
afterward entered into a French monastery, and lived there till the term of 
his novitiate expired. He returned to Britain, and took service wherever 
he could get it ; but in all these dips into low life, he was nefer in the 
least embarrassed when he met with his old acquaintance. A wealthy 
divine, who had known him in the best London society, recognisedl him 
when a waiter at ISwansea, actually tripping about with a napkin under 
his arm, and, staring at him, exclaimed, *' You cannot be Combe?" — 
'* Yes, indeed, but I am^'* was the waiter's answer. He married the mis- 
tress of a noble lord, who promised him an annuity with her, but cheated 
him ; and in revenge he wrote a spirited satire, entitled ** The Diabo- 
liad." Among iis fabjecte were an Irish peer and his eldest' son, who 
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When 8he was about seventeen, Mr. fi^ddons^ who was stall 
an actor in her father's company, paid his first attentions to her f 
it was soon perceived that they were acceptable.. Mr. Siddons 
bad been bred to business in Birmingham ; but, being hand* 
some and active, and not Without versatile talents for the stage,. 

Ittd a qiuurrel that extinguished any little natural affection that might 
haare eret subsisted between them. The father challenged the son to 
fight; the son refused to go out with him, not, as he expressly stated, be* 
cause the challenger v^as his own father, but because he was nH a gen^ 
tieman. 

After his first wife's death, Mr. Combe mtAfi a more creditable mar-^ 
ziage with a sister of Mr. Cosway, the artist, and much of Ihe distress 
which his imprudence entailed upon him was mitigated by the assiduities 
of this amiable woman. For many years he subsisted by-writjn^ for the 
booksellers, with a reputation that might be known to many indmduala, 
but that certainly was not public. He wrote a work, which was generally 
ascribed to the good Lord Lyttleton, entitled ** Letters from a Nobleman 
to his "Son," and ** Letters from an Italian Nun to an English Npbfeo 
nan," that professed to be translated from Rousseau. He published alao 
several political tracts, that were trashy, time-serving, and scurrilous^ 
Pecuniary difiScultiea brought hka, to a pemnanent residence ia,the King's 
J^neh, where he continued about twenty years, and for the latter part of 
them a voluntary inmate. One of his friends ofiered to effect a compro- 
mise with his creditors, but he refused the favour ** If I compounded 
^th my creditors,*' said Mr. Combe, ** I should be obliged to sacrifice 
the little substance which I posseso, and on which I subsist in prison. 
These chambers, the best in the Bench, are«4nine ^t the reni of a few 
shillings a week, in rigHl of my seniority as a prisoner. My habits ar» 
become so sedentary, that if I lived in the airiest square of London, I 
should not ^alk round it once in a month. I am eontented in my cheap, 
quarters.." ' 

When he was near the age of seventy he had some literary dealings 
with Mr. Ackermann, the bookseller. The latd caricaturiftt Rowland* 
son had offered to Mr. Ackermann a number of drawings, representing 
an old clergyman and schoolmaster, who felt, or fancied, AMself in love 
with the fme arts, quixotically travelling during his. holydays in quest 
of the picturesque. As the drawings needed the explanation of letter*^ 
press, Mr. Ackermann declined to purchase them unless he should find 
some one who could give them a poetical illustratton. He carried one or 
two of them to Mr. Combe, who undertook the subject The bookseller, 
knoieing his procrastinating temper, left him but one drawing at a tisa^ 
which he illustrated in verse, without knowing the subject of the drawing 
that was njBxt to come. The popularity of the " Adventures of Dr. 
Syntax" induced Mr. Ackermann afterward to employ him in two succes- 
sive publications, " The Dance of Life," and *^The Dance of Death," 
in England, which were also accompanied by Rowlandson's designs. 

It was idmost half a century before the appearance of these works that 
Mr. Combe so narrowly miss^ the- honour of being Mrs* Siddons's read* 
kig*master. He had exchanged the gayeties of London for quarters at a 
ti^-room in Wolverhampton, where he wi|s billeted as a soldier in llie 
service of his Britannic majesty. He haji«l^44rfoat,atYbs ti|iM».aq4.WiMI. 
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aa his range of chairfteters extended from Hamlet to Harlequin^ 
he acquired provincial popularity as an actor. The people of 
Brecon even took an interest in his attachment to Miss Kemhle» 
espeeiallj at one period, when he thought himself threatened 
with a disappointment. At this crisis, Mr. Siddons made a 
public statement of his caife, which, though it flowed in rhyme, 
might possibly contaifk more rhyme than reason^ He -sieged 
that, though he had been accepted by Miss Kemble with the 
approbation of her parents, they had suddenly forbidden his 
pretensions, on the pit>spect of a wealthy iteighbouring squire 
being about to solicit het hand, and that the young lady herself 
had acquiesced in their decision. The object of Mr. Siddona's 
teijrors and jealousy was a Mr. BiVans, of Pennant, a gentle- 
man whot at that time, had an estate near Brecon, though he 
lived to consume it, and died an insolvent bachelor. It is still 
remembered by some survivors at Brecon, that this Mr. Evans 
was rumoured to have fallen in love with Miss Kemble on hear- 
ing her sing an opera song, *' Sweet Robin," with peculiarly 
fascinating effect ; and people expected that he would ask her' 
in marriage. Of the instability of Miss Kemble's afleetion^ 
however, there is not the slightest proof beyond the word of a* 
jealous lover ; and, though Mr. and Mrs- Kemble might well 
grudge their lovely daughter to a fellow-stroller, we are not 

limping painfiilly along the high street of the toWfr, when he was met by- 
an acquaintance who had known him in all his fashionable gloiy: Thii»^: 
individual had Mmself seen better days, having exchanged a sub-lieu- 
tenancy of marines for a strollership in Mr. Kemble's qpmpany. ^< Hea- 
vens !'* said the astonished' htstrion, " is it possible, Combe, thatyou can* 
bear this condition 1" — ** Fiddlesticks'!" answered the ex-duke, taking a 
pinch of snufT, '^a philosopher can bear any thinf ." The player ere> 
long introducid him to Mr. Roger Kemble ; but^ by Uiis time, Mr. Combe 
had become known in the place through his conversational talents. A 
gentleman, passing thronghthe puJiUc-house, had' observed him reiding, . 
and, looking ovsr his £ouIder, saw with surprise a copy of Horace. 
"What,** said he, " my frienc^ can yem read that book in the original 1"—. 
*<If I cannot," replied Combe, " a great deal of money ha« been thrown 
airay on my education." His landlord soon found the literary red-ooat 
an attractive ornament to his t|lip-room, whic]|t.was filled avery night with 
the wondering auditors of the learned soldier. They treated him to gra- 
tuitous potations, and clubbed their money to procure his discharge. 
Roger Kemble gave him. a benefit night at the theatre, and Combe prom*' 
ised to speak an address on the occasion. Ih this address, he noticed the 
various conjectures that had been cih:ulated respecting his real name and*- 
eharacter ; and, after concluding the ^numeration, he said, " Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, T shall tell you what I am." While expectation waa aH 
agof^ he added,. ** lam — lokitt and gerUlemetij your most obediaU^ humble- 
urvanty He theVtoWed, and left the stage. 

2 
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to take Mr. Siddons's song as evidence of their etti'pabiUly.*' 
Mr. Siddons proposed to' his beloved an immediate elopement, 

* The following wai the song sung by Mr. fiiddons on this ocesmoDt 
entitled <' The Discarded Lover." 

1. 
'* Te ladies of Brecon, whose hearts ever fisel 
For wrongs like to this Pm about to reveal, ^ 

Excuse the first product, nor pass unregarded 
The complaints of poor Colin, a lover disearded, 

2. 

'* When first on the shore or fair Cambria he trod, 
His devotion was paid: to the blind little god, 
Whose aid and assistance each day he'd implore 
To grant him his Phyllis — he wanted no more. 

3. 

** "No cloud seemed to threaten, each bar was removed : 
The father, though silent^ with silence approved : 
The mother, at last, bestowed her assent. 
When Phyllis seemed pleased, and Colin oontenU 

4. 
** Secure, as he thought, in a treasure so dear, 
Neither duke, lord, nor squire had he reason to fear ; 
But, oh ! strange the reverse to all things brought about. 
For the last undersigned has poor Colin thrown oat 

Gu 
"** Common fame, who we all are infoni),ed is a liari 
Reported of lat^ that a wealthy younff squire 
Had received from the fair an invindble dart. 
And " Robin,, sweet robin,?' had thrill'd through his heart. 

•" ft 

** At length the report reach?d the ears of his flame, 
WhoBe nature he fear'd from the source whence it came; 
She acquainted her maa, who, her ends to obtain, 
Detezmin'd poor Colin to driv« from the plain. 

'* Not easily tum'd, she herprojjBct pursued,. 

Each part of the shepherd was instantly viewed ; 
^ And the charms of three hundred a year, some say more. 
Made her find out a thousand she ne'er saw before. 

8. 
** Poor Colin, whose fame bids all slander defiance. 
Could not help being moved at their talk'd-of alliance ; 
The means so alluring, so tempting the bait. 
Thus Colin consider'd and dreaded his fate* 

9.. I 
^ Yet still on his Phyllis his hopes- were aU,placed, 

That her vows were so firm they could ne'er be efiac'd i 
But soon she convinced him 'twas all a mere joke*. 
For duty rose up^. and h«E wws-iMze all bf6k»4. 
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who, tempering amatory with filial duty, declined the proposal.. 
The impatient lover then became so impetuous in his language 
to her parents, that he received his dismissal, for the time 
being, from Mr. Kemble's company as an actor. He was 
allowed, however, to have a benefit, and the people of Brecon 
gave him a bumper house At the conclusion of the play, he 
sang the song of his own composition already mentioned, 
which does no remarkable credit either to his delicacy or po- 
etical genius. But it described the pangs of his own attach*^ 
ment, the coldness of Miss Kemble, and the perfidy of her 
parents ; and, indififerent as the effusion was, it was greeted by 
the audience with all the Welsh warmth of their hearts. Their 
applauses were still resounding,, after his last bow, when Colin,, 
retiring into the green-room, was met by the stately mother of 
Miss Kemble,. who was fully prepared to avenge the honour of 
the family,^^ and crowned Mr. Siddons's benefit by boxing his 
ears very heartily.. 

How the feud was healed I know not ;. but the event proved 
that Mr. Siddons was cured of his jealousy. Miss Kemble 
promised to marry him as soon as her father and mother's^ 
objections could be overcome* Meanwhile, she agreed to go* 
fiom home, and lived for some time under the protection of Mrs. 
Greatheed, of 6uy*s Clifif, in Warwickshire. From a surviving 
member of that family I learn that she came into it in a de- 
pendent capacity ; and, though she was^ much liked, that her 
great latent genius was not even suspected.. It was observed,, 
however, that she passionately admired Milton ; and I have- 
seen a copy of his works, which the Greatheeds pvesented to 
her at this period. This circumstance is at variance with a 
rumour oftea repeated, I have no doubt with a charitable wish, 
to make her early day& appear as vulgar as possible, namely, 
that she went as a nursery-maid into Sie house at Guy's ClifiL 
FanMlies rarely present their nurse-maids with copies of Mil- 
ton's poetry ; and, besides, there were at that time no children 
■ ' ' I I ■ I ■ ■ ■■ I II 1.1 1. ,1 I , 

10. 

** Dear ladies, avoid one indelible stain, 
Ezeuse me, I beff, if my verse is too plain ;. 
Bat a jilt is the devil, as has long been confess'd^ 
Which a heart like poor Colin's must ever detest. 

11. ^ 

** Now your pardon he begs, as your pity he mi^ht, 
But here *tis confessed you have shown it to-night ; 
For his merits, though small, you have amply rewaidsd, 
<. T<^ accept the poor thanks of a. Ipver discoid.'' 
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to be nursed in the Oreatheed family. Her station witii them 
was humble, but not servile^ and her principal emplo^ent 
vas to read to the elder Mr. Greatheed. 

The younger Mr. Greatheed at that time was, I belieirey 
about twelve years of age. His recollections of Mrs. Siddons,^ 
and her future history, gave him an interest in our great actress 
that lasted for life. George Greatheed, though unsuccessful 
as a poet, was a most honourable and estimable man. He 
wrote the ^ Regent," an indifferent tragedy, and having joined 
the Delia Qmscans^ came under the savage vituperation of 
Gifford. But his scathed laurels never lowered him in Mrs* 
Siddons's regard. 

While she remained at Guy's Cliff she received several 
visits from Mr. Siddous ; and her parents, seeing that the at- 
tachment was serious, ceased to oppose it. In her nineteenth 
year she was united to the object of her choice, her own father 
giving her away. They were married at Trinity Church, 
Coventry, November 26, 1773 ; and on the 4th of the. October 
following, their eldest son, Henry, was bdm at Wolver-* 
hampton. 



CHAPTER m 

Mrs. Siddons acts at Cheltenham — Meets whh. tbe Hon. Miss Boyle^ 
afterward Lady 0*Neil — Is invited by Garrick to Drury Lane — ^Ap* 
pears as Portia — Has indifferent Success — Is dismissed from Brury 
Lane by a Letter from the Prompter — Retires to the Provincial Thea- 
tres, where she is popular — ^Her future Greatness predicted by Hen* 
Person — Is admired at Bath, and from thence recalled to Dniry Lane* 

In the course of the year 1774, Mr. and Mrs. Siddons were 
both engaged to act at Cheltenham. That place, though now 
an opulent and considerable town, consisted in those days of 
only one tolerable street, through the middle of which ran a 
clear stream of water, with stepping-stones that served as a 
bridge. At that time, the Honourable Miss Boyle, the only 
daughter of Lord Dungarvon, a.most accomplished woman, and 
authoress of several pleasing poems,. one of which, ^* An Ode 
to the Ppppy**^ waa published by Charlotte Smith, happened 
to be at Cheltenham. She had come, accompanied by hev 
mother and her mother?i^ second husband, the Earl of Ayles* 
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bury* ^One moraiiig that she and some other fashionables 
went to the box-keeper's office, they were told that the trafj^j 
to be performed that efening was "Venice Preserved.'^ 
They all laughed heartily, and promised themselves a treat 
of the ludicroas, in the misrepresentation of the piece. Some 
one who overheard their mirth kindly reported it to Mrs. Sid- 
dons. She had the part of Belvidera allotted to her, and pre- 
pared for the performance of it with no very enviable feelings. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether Otway had imagined in 
Behidwa a personage more to be pitied than her representative 
now thought herself. The rabble, in "Venice Preserved," 
showed compassion for the heroine, and, when they saw her 
feather-bed put up to auction, ^governed their roaring throats f 
and grumbled pityJ" But our actress anticipated refined scom- 
ers, more pitiless than the rabble ; and the prospect was cer- 
tainly calculated to prepare her mofi for the madness than the 
dignity of her part. In.spke of miich agitation, however, she 
got through it. About the middle of the piece she heard some 
unusual and appaxently suppressed noises, and therefore coiii»^ 
eluded that the' fashionables were in the fidl enjoyment of their 
anticipated amusement, tittering and laughing, as she thought, 
with unmerciful derision. She went home after the play, 
grievously mortified. Next day, however, Mr. Siddons met 
in the street with Lord Aylesbury, who inquired after Mrs. 
Siddons's health, and expressed no^ only his own admiration 
efher last night's exquisite acting, but related its effects on 
the ladies of his party. They had wept, he said,^ so exces-* 
sively, that they were unpresentable in the morning, and were 
confined to their rooms with headaches. Mr.^ Siddons hastened 
home to gladden his fair spouse with this intelligence./ Miss 
Boyle soon afterward visited Mrs. Siddons at her lodgings, 
took the deepest interest in her fortunes, and continued her 
ardent friend till her death. She married Lord O'Neil, of 
Shane's Castle, in Ireland. It is no wonder that Mrs. Siddons 
dwells with tenderness in her Memoranda on the name of this 
earliest encourager of her genius. Miss Boyle was a beauty 
of the first order, and gifted with a similar mind, as her poetry 
and her patronage of the hitherto unnoticed actress evince ; 
though patronage is too cold a word for the friendship which 
she bestowed on so interesting an object. Though the powers 
of the latter were^ by her own confession, still crude, yet her 
noble young friend consoled and cheered her ; and with the 
prophetic eye of taste, foresaw her gloryt. Miss Boyle took 
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upon her the direction of her wardrobe, enriched it from her 
own, and made many of her dresses with her own hands. 

Mrs. Siddons continues thus in her Autograph Recollections : 
"Mr. King, by order of Mr. Garrick, who had heard some 
account of me from the Aylesbury family, came to- Gheltenham 
to see me in the * Fair Penitent.' I knew neither Mr. King 
nor his purpose; but I shortly afterwsu-d received an invita- 
tion from Garrick himself, upon very low terms. Happy to 
be placed where I presumptuously augured that I should do ail 
that I have since achieved, if I could but once gain the oppor^- 
tunity, I instantly paid my respects to the great man. I was 
at that time good-looking ; and certainly, all things considered, 
an actress well worth my poor Gve pounds a week. His 
praises were most liberally conferred upon me ; but his atten- 
tions, great and unremitting as they were, ended in worse than 
nothing. — How was all this admiration to be accounted for, 
consistently with his subsequent conduct 1 Why, thus, I be- 
lieve : He was retiring from the management of Drury Lane, 
and, I suppose, at that time wished to wash his hands of all its 
concerns and details. I moreover had served what I bdieve 
was his chief object in the exaltation of poor me, — and that 
was the mortification and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Miss 
Younge, whose consequence and troublesome airs were, it 
must be confessed, enough to try his patience. A^ he had 
now almost withdrawn from it, the interests of the theatre grew, 
I suppose, rather indifferent to him. However that may have 
been, he always objected to my appearance in any very prom- 
inent character, telling me that the forenamed ladies would 
poison me if I did. I, of course, thought him not only an 
oracle, but my friend ; and, itf consequence of his advice^ 
Portia^ in the ' Merchant of Venice,' was fixed upon for 'my 
debut ; a character in which it was not likely that I should 
excite any great sensation — I was, therefore^ merely tolerated* 
The fulsome adulation that courted Garrick in the theatre can- 
not be imagined ; and whosoever was the luckless wight who 
should be honoured by his distinguished and envied smiles, of 
course became an object of spite and malevolence. Little did 
I imagine that I myself was now that wretched victim. He 
would sometimes hand me from my own seat in the green- 
room to place me next to his own. He also selected me to 
personate Venus^ at the revival of the ^ Jubilee.' This gained 
me the malicious appellation of Garrick's Venus; and the 
ladies who so kindly bestowed it on me rushed before me i« 
the last scene, so that if he (Mr. Garrick) had not brought ua 
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ferward with him with his own hands, my little Cupid* and 
myself, whose- appointed situations were in the very front of 
the stage, might have as well been in the Island of Paphos at 
that moment. Mr. Garrick would also flatter me, by sending 
me into one of the boxes, when he acted any of his great char* 
acters. In short, his attentions were enough to turn an older 
and wiser head. He promised Mr. Siddons to procure me a 
good engagement with the new managers, and desired him to 
give himself no trouble about the matter, but to put my cause 
entirely into his hands. He let me down, however, after all 
these protestations, in the most humiliating manner ; and, in- 
stead of doing me common justice with those gentlemen, rather 
depreciated my talents. This Mr. Sheridan afterward told me ; 
and said that, when Mrs. Abingdon heard of my impending dis- 
missal, she told them they were all acting like fools. When 
the London season was over, I made an engagement at Bir- 
mingham for the ensuing summer, little doubting of my return 
to Drury Lane for the next winter ; but while I was fulfliling 
my engagement at Birmingham, to my utter dismay and aston- 
ishment I received an official letter from the prompter of Drury 
Lane, acquainting me that my services would be no longer re- 
quired. It was a stunning and cruel blow, overwhelming all 
my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even to the subsist^ 
ence of my helpless babes.f It was very near destroying me. 
My blighted prospects, indeed, induced a state of mind that 
preyed upon my health, and for a year and a half I was si^ 
posed to be hastening to a decline. For the sake of my poor 
children, however, I roused myself to shake off this despond- 
ency, and my endeavours were blessed with success, in spite of 
the degradation I had suffered in being banished from Drury 
Lane as a worthless candidate for fame and fortune." 

These sentences, which were penned by Mrs. Siddons in 
hear advanced age, show that neither a long lifetime, nor most 
forgiving habits of mind, had effaced the poignant feelings 
wbuch Uiis transaction had inflicted on her; and those who 
imew her best will have the most implicit belief in her veracity. 

* This little Cupid was the subsequent autobiographer Thomas Dib- 
^D. He told me that, as it was necessary, for him to smile in the part 
of bis godship, Mrs. Siddons kept him in humour by asking him what 
sort of sugar-plums he Hked best, and promising him a large supply of 
them. After the performance she kept her word. 

t Her eldest daughter, Sarah Martha, was bom at Gloucester, Nov. 5, 
1775, within two montiiB before Mrs. Siddons's first appearance in 
lioadoii. 
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Her statement, however, I think, shows that Oarriek behaVed 
"to her rather like a man of the world than with absolute treach* 
ery. One traces in his conduct more of that thoughtlessness 
whitfh the French call ** une heureuse legirei^^^ than of any 
bad meaning. It is utterly improbable that he was ever jealous 
-of her genius, or that he sought to keep it back from popularity, 
for fear of its eclipsing his own. At that time she had not 
risen (at least in the common opinion.) to rivalship with players 
far inferior to Garrick. His culpability, in failing to keep his 
promise to Mrs. Siddons as to her engagement, cannot be very 
definitely measured. In leaving so complicated a concern as 
Drury Lane, he might be obliged %o sacrifice his influence^ 
For the fact of his having depreciated her talents to the mana- 
gers, we have only the testimony of Sheridan, who probably 
^und her mind irritated on the subject, and was a man much dis- 
posed to say to a beautiful woman whatever was likely to fall 
m with her prevailing mood. When Garrick ceased to be the 
manager of Drury Lane, he ceased to have the power of dic- 
tating engagements. Still it were to be wished that he had 
left the affair explained. 

Mr. Boaden, in his Life of our great actress, asserts, that 
«ome years previous to her dehut on the London boards, she 
made a private application to Garrick, as manager of Drury 
Lane, soliciting l&rst his judgment, and secondly his protection^ 
She repeated, according to Mr. Boaden, some of the speeches 
of " Jane Shore" before the manager. " He seemed highly 
pleased with her elocution and deportment, wondered how she 
could have got rid of the provincial ti-tum-ti, but regretted he 
tsould do nothing for her, and wished her a good morning." 

I have strong doubts with regard to this anecdote. The 
^cene of it is laid in London ; and I have heard Mrs. Siddons 
herself say, that she never was in London before her invitation 
from Garrick, in 1775. At the time alleged, she was in the 
family of the Greatheeds, and the surviving members of that 
family have no recollection either of Mrs. Siddons's having left 
them, or of their having removed from Guy's Cliff, during her 
abode with them. 

It was on Friday, the 29th of DecenBi>er, 1775, that Mrs. 
Siddons made her first appearance on the London boards, in 
the character of Portia^ in the " Merchant of Venice." She 
was announced merely as a young lady, whose performances 
had met with great applause. The part of Portia was mani- 
festly too gay for Mrs. Siddons under the appalling ordeal of a 
first appearance in London. She played it, to be sure, many 
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ytnn afterward with very fair suecess ; but that was whem 
her triumphs had given her strength. The nobleness of her 
ibrm, and the energy of her acting, made her appear consUtih 
tionally strong ; but she was far from being 60» and her nerret 
were of the most delicate texture. By looking at the note ap- 
pended to page 35, it will be seen that her health could not 
now be very robust. She had thus to throw the first die for 
her fame in a sprightly and half-oomic part, under disadvaii> 
tages both physical and moral. 

The great obstacle to the early development of her powers, 
I have heard Mrs. Siddons declare, was timidity. The fol- 
lowing critique on her first appearance at Drury Lane will ex- 
emplify the truth of this acknowledgment, though it equally 
convicts the vile newspaper critic of insensibility to the real 
cause of her failure in the part. The scribbler acknowledges 
that she delivered the great speech to Shylock with the most 
critical propriety, diough he had not the charity to ascribe her 
tremulous tones to diffidence, — the most pardonable of all faults, 
because the most indicative of sensibility. Iq describing her 
appearance, the newsman says, ^' On before us tottered, rather 
than walked, a very pretty, delicate, fragile-looking young crea- 
ture, dressed in a most unbecoming manner, in a faded salmon- 
eoloured sack and coat, and uncertain whereabouts to fix either 
her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a broken, tremulous tone ; 
and at the close of a sentence her words generally lapsed into 
a horrid whisper, that wfts absolutely inaudible. After her 
first exit, the buzzing comment went round the pit generally. 
She certainly is very pretty, but then how awkward, and what 
a shocking dresser! Towards the famous trial-scene, she 
became, more collected, and delivered the great speech to Shy* 
lock with the most critical propriety, but still with a faintness of 
utterance which seemed the result rather of internal physical 
weakness than of a deficiency of spirit or feeling. Altogether, 
the impression made upon the audience by this first efibrt was 
of the most negative nature." 

She repeated the character o( Portia a few nights afterward, 
but with no greater effect. She then waited until the 13th of 
January, 1776, for one of the ladies collegiate, in Ben Jonson's 
^ EpicoBne," which had been restored to the stage by Colman. 

Soon after, in the same season, she acted a part, of trifling 
moment, in an opera, called *'The Blackamoor Washed 
White." The author of this opera, Henry Bate, was a clergy- 
man, who had a living near Chelmsford, in Essex. He pro- 
duced " Henry and Emma," an interlude, which was acted al 
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Covent Garden in 1774; and *'The Riral Candidates/^ a 
comic opera, which came out at Dnuy Lane, with approba- 
tion ; but his third piece, in which Mrs. Siddons peiformed, 
was coldly received, lived only three nights, and was never 
printed. 

On the 17th of February, 1776, Mrs. Siddons performed in 
Mrs. Cowley's comedy of ^* The Runaway,** which was acted 
for seventeen nights consecutively. The '* Runaway" is not 
the best of Mrs. Cowley's comedies ; but it is by no means con- 
temptible. Her '^Belle's Stratagem" is her chefd^tBuvre ; and 
I would recommend to those who despise her as a DeUa Crus* 
can poetess to read that comedy. A recognition of her merits 
as a comic writer is the more due to her, that they were for- 
gotten by the world in her latter years, when the author of the 
** Baviad" and ^* Msviad" lashed her under her assumed name 
of Anna Matilda. I must acknowledge, to be sure, that no- 
thing but sheer infatuation can account for the authoress of the 
** Belle's Stratagem" having obscured a fair reputation by 
printing cartb^s of DeUa Cruscan rhymes. As a matter of 
taste, she deserved admonition : but her sex and her services 
to literature ought to have screened her from gross vitupera- 
tion. Gifbrd abused his power. The public were thankiiil 
to him for writing down such nuisances as Williams, the setf- 
styled Anthony Pasquin, an impudent fellow to whom many of 
the artists and players of London actually paid black mail in 
order to be saved from his scurrility. This was performing a 
public duty. But he was too savage on the tinsel school ; for 
the feeble Delia Crussans wo\ild have died without a public 
execution. Besides, it would have been but justice on the part 
of Gifibrd to have blended his censure of Mrs. Cowley's DeUa 
Cruscanism with a full acknowledgment of her better works.^ 

* I neTor saw this authoress but once, and that was some thirty year* 
ago, in a bookseller's shop. An old lady came in, who, I was told, was 
the Delia Cmscan Anna Matilda. She inquired about the sale of her 
last poem, '* The Siege of Acre.*' I have since learned that she was at 
that time in good circumstances, and cherished by many fiiends ; but, 
either from my &ncy picturing the prints of Gilford's satire in her fui^ 
rowed countenance, or that she was in uncommonly bad spirits, she 
seemed to me the most forlorn being I had ever seen. When the book- 
seller told her that he had only sold mteen copies of her ** Sie^e of Acre,'* 
her chaffrin was manifest. After she was gone, the bibliopolist informed 
us that he had actually disposed of only three copies, but could not find 
in his heart to mortify her with the strict truth. I was told, however^ 
that Mrs. Cowley had written the << Belle's Stratagem." I went home, 
and read it ; and Letitia Hardy cured me of my contemptaoos compassion 
lor an excellent comic aathorets. 
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At this time, when Mrs. Siddons acted in the '* Ronaway,^ 
Miss Younge was the great magnet in comedy. Yet the part 
allotted to Mrs. Siddons bespeaks no intention of keeping her 
back from public attention. On the contrary, while Mis9 
Tonnge in the piece acted Bella, whose fortune is rather in the 
side-plot, Mrs. Siddons appeared as Emily^ the lovely fugitive, 
who may be called the heroine of the play. The part is ten* 
der and dignified, and was peculiarly suited to the beauty of 
Mrs. Siddons. But the comedy, though in some respects 
pleasant, fails to concentrate much interest in the principal 
character. In one of the last scenes, the heroine's distress 
consists in being accused of having been a strolling player, a 
somewhat mortifying part for our young actress to personate. 
Mrs. Siddons, according to Mr. Boaden, was to sound the very 
bass-string of humility, by performing in a farce, by T. Vaughan, 
called ** Love's Metamorphoses ;" but Mr. Boaden seems to 
have condemned the piece without having read it, for he givea 
it not even its real title, which is " Love's Vagaries," not " Met- 
amorphoses," and it is very passable. The author was clerk of 
the peace for Westminster. He is canonized in the ** Rosciad," 
by the name of Dapper. 

Garrick was now about to leave the stage, and was deter- 
mined to leave the parting impression of his comic excellence 
by playing his favourite character of Ranger^ in *' The Sus- 
picions Husband." To Mrs. Siddons he dlotted the part of 
Mrs. Strickland; and, as far as beauty could give attraction in 
comedy, no one could better represent the young and lovely 
wife. On this occasion Mrs. Siddons's type was enlarged on 
the bills of the play, and she had a whole line to herself — 
^ Mrs. Strickland, Mrs. Siddons." Hitherto she had played no 
part that was strictly tragic on the London boards, but Garrick 
now revived '^ Richard III.," which had been discontinued for 
several years, and he assigned the part of Lady Ann6 to our 
actress. She here met Roscius in all his terrors. — Garrick's 
acting that night must have been startling. From what his 
contemporaries have said of it, we may guess that his impres- 
siveness bordered upon excess. He made the galleries often 
laugh t^hen he intended that they should shudder. By his 
force, approaching to wildness, and the fire of his eyes, he dis- 
mayed the young actress. He had directed her, in speaking 
to him, always to turn her back to the audience, in order that 
he might keep his own face towards them ; and her forgetful- 
ness of this direction was punished by Garrick with a glance 
of displeasure that unnerved her powers. Of this performance 
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the following account is gi^en in the thentrieal report of** The 
London Magazine" for May, 1776. After declaring that Gar* 
lick's appearance beggared all description, the writer adds : 
^ As to most of the other characters, particularly the female 
ones, they were wretchedly performed. Mrs. Hopkins was 
an ungracious Queen^ Mrs. Johnston a frightful Duehessy and 
Mrs, Siddons a lamentable Lady Anne.^ 

A week afterward she had an opportunity to attempt rein- 
stating herself in Garrick's good graces, as ^ Richard III." was 
again performed, by command of their majesties, on the 5th of 
June. Whether she succeeded or not, I know not ; but Gar- 
rick closed his own brilliant career &ve days afterward, and 
left Mrs. Siddons to receive from the managers a dismissal, to 
which, if he had not prospectively consented, he had at least 
offered no opp)08ition. 

Altogether, though this first failure of the greatest of 
actresses evinces nothing like positive or acute discernment in 
the public taste ; and though the criticism which 1 have quoted 
was most heartlessly uncandid; yet I am not prepared to 
blame her audiences implicitly for wilful blindness to her merit. 
By her own confession, she was infirm in her health, and fear- 
fully nervous. It is true she was the identical Mrs. Siddons 
who,- a year afterward, electrified the provincial theatres, and 
who, in 1782, eclipsed all rivalship whatsoever ; but it does 
not follow that she was the identical actress. Her ease adds 
but one to the many instances in the history of great actors and 
orators, of timidity obscuring the brightest powers at their out* 
set ; like chilling vapours awhile retarding the beauty of a day 
in spring. But the day of her fame, when it rose, well repaid 
her for the lateness of its rising, and its splendour more than 
atoned for its morning shade : indeed, it renders her history 
more interesting by the contrast.* 

* It is remarkable, that Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, the i^atest of Mrs. 
Siddons's stage predecessors, and Mrs. Oldfield, the most beautiful, were 
both, like herself, unsuccessful dekutantet, ** l*he feme,*' says Colley 
Gibber, **to which Mrs. Btirry arrived is a particular proof of the diffi- 
culty there is of judging with certainty, from their ^rst trials, whether 
young people will ever make any great figure on a theatre. There was. 
It seems, so little hope of her at her first setting out, that she was, at the 
end of the first year, discharged the company. 1 take it for granted, that 
the objection to Mrs. Barry must have been a defective ear, or some un- 
skilful dissonance in her manner of pronouncing.: but where there is a 
proper voice and person, with the addition of a £ood understanding, ex- 
perience tells us that such a defect is not always invincible, of which both 
Mrs. Barry and the late Mrs. Oldfield are eminent instances. Mrs. Old- 
fteld had been a year in the Theatre Royal befors she gavs any tolsraUe 
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In her Autograph Memoranda* she says that, after her dis- 
missal by letter from the prompter of Drury Lane, she made an 
engagement at Bath. I imagine she means, that her first im- 
portant engagement was at Bath, for I find that her first per- 
formance afler she quitted London was at Birmingham ; and 
there, while she had an engagement for the whole summer 
season of 1776, she was allowed the highest characters. It was 
there that she acted with Henderson, who was so struck by her 
merits, that he wrote immediately to Palmer, the manager of the 
Bath theatre, urging him in the strongest terms to engage her. 
The Bath manager could not for the present engage her, but he 
kept Henderson's advice in his mind. 

Early in the year 1777 Mrs. Siddons played at Manchester, 
and became there so celebrated that her fame brought her an 
invitation to York. By this time her range of characters was 
considerable, though it included none of the great females of 
Shakspeare. She excelled in Euphrasia ("The Grecian 
Daughter"), Alicia (" Jane Shore"), Rosalind (" As You Like 
It"), and Matilda (in " Douglas"). She was even acceptable 
as Lady Townley. At Manchester, one of her most applauded 
characters was Hamlet^ which she performed many years 
afterward in Dublin, though she could never be prevailed upon 
to play it in London. 

At York, she was engaged from Easter to Whitsuntide, in 
1777 ; and, on the 15th of April, played the Grecian Daughter. 
Tate Wilkinson, who acted with her, as Evander^ says, in his 
Memoirs, that though he saw in her every other requisite for 
great acting, he trembled for fear her wretched health should 
disable her from sustaining the fatigues of her duty. She had 
at York at first to encounter some disparagers, among whom, 
the leading critic of the place, a Mr. Swan, was the most 
noisy. But she had only performed a few times when all the 
Yorkists knelt at her shrine, and the swan himself waddled 
forward to bow his neck in admiration. 

" I never remember," says Wilkinson, ^ any actress to have 
been so great a favourite at York as Mrs. Siddons was during 
that short time. All lifted up their eyes with astonishment, 
that such a voice, such a judgment, and such acting should 
have been neglected by a London audience, and by the first 
actor in the, world." In the mean time, Henderson's advice 
had not slept in Palmer's ear, and he invited her to Bath, 

hope of her being an actress, so unlike to all manner of propriety was her 
faking." How unaccountably then does a geniut for the stage make i 
loay towards perfection, 

D2 
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where she eonsummated the reputation that brought her in 
triumph to the London boards. ** 1 now made an engagement 
at Bath," she says, in her Memoranda : ** there my talents 
and industry were encouraged by the greatest indulgence, and« 
I may say, with some admiration. Tragedies, which had 
been almost banished, again resumed their proper interest; 
but still I had the mortification of being obliged to personate 
many subordinate characters in comedy, the first being, by con- 
tract, in the possession of another lady. To thisl was obliged 
to submit, or to forfeit a part of my salary, which was only 
three pounds a week. Tragedies were now becoming more 
and more fashionable. This was fiivourable to my cast of 
powers ; and, while I laboured hard, I began to earn a distinct 
and flattering reputation. Hard labour indeed it was ; for, 
after the rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday morning, I had 
to go and act at Bristol on the evening of the same day ; and 
reaching Bath again, after a drive of twelve miles, I was 
obliged to represent some fatiguing part there on the Tuesday 
evening. Meantime, I was gaining private friends as well as 
public favour ; and my industry and perseverance were inde- 
fatigable. When I recollect all this labour of mind and body, 
I wonder that I had strength and courage to support it, inter- 
rupted as I was by the cares of a mother, and by the childish 
sports of my little ones, who were often most unwillingly 
hushed to silence for interrupting their mother's studies." 

During her residence at Bath, July 1, 1779, she gave birth 
to her second daughter, Maria. 

'' I remained. «t Bath," she continues, '* about three years, 
during which time Mr. Henderson came there to act for a few 
nights. He was most kindly encouraging to me, and, on his 
return to London, spoke of me most favourably. I acted Bea* 
trice with his Benedick, and he commended my efforts even in 
comedy. He was a iiue actor, with no great personal advan- 
tages indeed ; but he was the soul of feeling and intelligence.'* 

Henderson's name has a right to a place in Mrs. Siddons's 
biography. Within a year after her expulsion from Drury 
Lane, he pronouncefl that '^ she was an actress who never had 
had an equals nor would ever have a superior J*^ He was the only 
great player of his time who did her early justice ; and if we 
had nothing more than this to inscribe on his tomb, it would 
be no ignoble epitaph. 

John Henderson was the son of an Irish factor, in London, 
and was bom in Cheapside, 1746. His father died while he 
was a chUd, and left his widowed mother with something less 
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than 10002., to support him and two other children. With 
these slender means she retired to Newport Pagnelly and in 
that place Henderson, with no other teacher than his mother, 
passed the first ten years of his life. She taught him to read, 
she put the English poets into his hands, and was rewarded 
by hearing him recite them with the instinctive grace of en- 
thusiasm. Shakspeare enraptured his boyish imagination* 
In his passion for the drama he could not be said to have been 
stage-struck ;' for he longed and pined to see a play of Shak- 
speare^s acted before he had seen an actor or a stage, there 
being at that time not even strollers at Newport Pagnell. 

At eleven years of age he went to a school at Hemel Hemp- 
stead, where, within little more than a year, he acquired some 
knowledge of French, and learned the common rules of arith- 
metic, besides a little Latin. He owns that he never made a 
regular study of English grammar. If we were all honest, 
the confession would not seem singular. 

From thence he went to London ; and, having shown an 
early propensity to drawing, he was placed as a house-pupil 
with a drawing-master of the name of Foumier. But in that 
artist's employ he was ill-used, and had few opportunities <^ 
studying his art. Nevertheless, during his stay with Four- 
nier, he made a pen-and-ink drawing of a fisherman smoking 
his pipe, which gained him a premium from the Society for 
the Encouragement of Art. 

Leaving this master, he went to live with a Mr. Cripps, a 
working silversmith, in St. James's-street ; but the death of this 
employer left him at twenty years of age upon the world, with 
few connections, and with no determinate pursuit. In these 
circumstances he betook himself to his powers of elocution, 
and gained considerable popularity by public readings in Lon- 
don. Garrick recommended him to Palmer, at Bath, who gave 
him an engagement at the theatre there ; and he soon became 
so distinguished as to be called the Bath Roscius. Fron{ 
thence, and to requite him for many mortifying rebuffs from the 
London managers, he might be said to have come, in despite 
of them, into the Hay market and Drury Lane theatres ; and, 
for several years after Garrick's retirement, he was regarded 
as the first actor on the English stage. He died in 1785, with 
a distinguished public and an amiable private reputation. 

Mr. Gait, in his ^' Lives of the Players^^ has made, in mj 
opinion, a harsh and false estimate of his character as an actor. 
^ The «lder Colman," says Mr. Gait, ^ objected to the style 
in which Henderson sometimes dressed himself, and condemned 
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his costume in Shyloek as too shabby. — Foote said of him, 
that ' he would not do f and Garrick's contempt of him amounted 
to personal enmity. — ^AJl this," says Mr. Gait, " serves to con- 
firm the idea that he was not so extraordinary a man as his 
friends represented.** With a little explanation, however, all 
this leads to no such conclusion. Colman*8 objection to his 
dress in Shyloek was never confirmed by public opinion. On 
the contrary, according to tradition, Henderson was the hap- 
piest of all the actors of that part. Boaden observes, with 
great felicity of expression, that " the power of Henderson, as 
an actor, was analytic. He was not contented with the mere 
light of common meaning. He showed it you through a prism, 
and reflected all the delicate and mingling hues that enter into 
the composition of any ray of human character. Besides, he 
had a voice so flexible, that his tones conveyed all that his 
meaning would insinuate.** This is the testimony of an ear 
and eye-witness, and it surely outweighs the assertion of Mr. 
Gait, who never saw him, that ** Henderson wa» a mere mimic,^ 
That he had great powers of mimicry is certain ; but what 
great comic actor was ever without them ? Garrick himself 
delighted in imitating the gobbling of a turkey-cock. 

Foote said of Henderson, that *' he would not do.^ Yes ; 
but it was before he had seen him on the stage. When he had 
seen him, he spoke of him as an actor of genius. 

Garnck's contempt of Henderson, according to Gait, ap- 
proached to personal enmity. But, in the first place, contempt 
and enmity cannot very well exist together; and, in the next 
place, Garrick could have no contempt for Henderson, or else 
he would never have invited him from Bath to London. As to 
Ga!rrick*s enmity, it arose from Henderson's refiising his invita- 
tion to Drury Lane, and complying with the little manager's 
request to take him oflf before his face. Grarrick had chuckled 
at Henderson's mimicry of all the other eminent players, and 
at last entreated to be taken oflf himself; but he sulked at the 
imitation, and never forgave it. 

' Professor Dugald Stewart, who knew Henderson, told me 
that his power of memory was the most astonishing he' had 
ever met with. In the philosopher's presence he took up a 
newspaper, and, after reading it once, repeated such a portion 
of it as, to Mr. Stewart, seemed utterly marvellous. When 
he expressed his surprise, Henderson modestly replied, <« If 
you had been obliged, like me, to depend, during many years, 
for your daily bread, on getting words by heart, you would not 
be so much astonished at habit having produced this facility." 
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^ In the summer of 1782," Mrs. Siddont thus continves her 
Memoranda, ^* I received an invitation to revisit Drorj Lane. 
After my former dismissal from thence, it may be imagined 
that this was to me a triumphant moment. My good reception 
in London I cannot but partly attribute to the enthusiastic ac- 
counts of me which the amiable Duchess of Devonshire had 
brought thither, and spread before my arrival. I had the honour 
of her acquaintance during her visit at Bath, and her unqualified 
approbation of my performances." 

Mrs. Siddons says she was truly touched at the thought of 
parting from her kind friends at Bath. She took leave of them 
in the following lines of her own composition. 

MRS. SIDDONS'S ADDRESS ON QUITTING THE BATH 

THEATRE. 

Hatb I iK>t''Taised some expectation here 1 — 

Wrote by herself? — ^What ! authoress and player ! — 

True, we have heard her, — thus I guessM you'd say, — 

With decency recite another's lay ; 

But never heard, nor ever could we dream 

Herself bad sipp'd the Heliconian stream. 

Perhaps you farther said,— excuse me, pray, 

For thus supposing all that you might say,— 

What will she treat of in this same address? 

Is it to show her learning ? — Can you guess ? 

Here let me answer — No : far different views 

Possessed my soul, and fired my virgin Muse ; 

'Twas honest gratitude, at whose request 

Shamed be the heart that will not do its best. 

The time draws nigh when I must bid adieu 

To this delightful spot — nay, ev'n to you — 

To yoo, whose fost'ring kindness rear'd my naaia» 

Overlooked my faults, but magnified my fame. 

How shall I bear the parting ? Well I know 

Anticipation here is daily wo. 

Oh ! could kind Fortune, where I next am throwui 

Bestow but half the candour you have shown. 

Envy, o'ercome, will hurl her pointless dart, 

And critic gall be shed without its smart ; 

The numerous doubts and fears I entertain, 

Be idle all — as all possessM in vain. — 

But to my promise. If I thus am blessed. 

In friendship link'd, beyond my worth caress'd,— • 

Why don't I here, you'll say, content remain, 

Nor seek uncertainties for certain gain? 

What can compensate for the risks you run. 

And what your reasons ? — Surely you have none. 

To argue here wouhl but your time abuse : 

I keep my word — ^my reason I produce — 

[Here three chUdren were dUetmered : (hty were 

Hbnby, Sallt, and Maria Siodons.] , 
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These are the moles that bear me from your side, 
Where J was rooted — ^where I could have died. 
Stand forth, ye eWes, and plead your mother's cause : 
:' Ye little magnets, whose soft influence draws ; 

' Me from a point where every gentle breeze ■; 

Wafted my bark to happiness and ease — 
Sends me adventurous on a larger main. 
In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 
Have I been hasty ? — am I then to blame 1 
Answer, all ye who own a parent's name. 
; Thus have I tired you with an untaught Muse, 
Who for your favour still most humbly sues, 
That you, for classic learning, will receive 
My soul's best wishes, which I freely give — 
For polished periods round, and touched with art, — 
The fervent offering of my grateful heart. 

Mrs. Siddons returned to Drury Lane theatre in 1783, and 
may be said to have mounted with but a few steps to unrivalled 
possession of the tragic throne. The oldest praisers of the by- 
gone time scarcely pretended to have beheld or heard of her 
superior in acting, though they had seen the best actresses of 
the century, and had heard their fathers describe those of the 
age before. 

When I entered on the Life of Mrs. Siddons, I felt curious to 
ascertain the traditional characters of those women who may 
be called her predecessors as the queens of our tragic stage ; 
and, when any subject engages our own mterest, we naturally 
imagine that it ivill not be wholly unattractive to the curiosity 
of others. I even felt as if there would be something like 
abruptness in commencing the history of her professional su- 
premacy without some prefatory remarks on the previous state 
of female acting in England. This was, perhaps, taking an 
exaggerated view of the subject. But, at all events, as my 
retrospect of our gr,eatest tragic actresses, anterior to Mrs. 
Siddons, will be brief, I hope the reader will not repudiate it 
as a wholly uninteresting digression. 

It is true, that all the information to be gleaned respecting 
those elder actresses is very scanty ; and it is the misfortune 
of histrionic genius that the most vivid portraits of it convey 
but vague conceptions of its excellence. And yet, amid aH 
this vagueness, the mind can make out some general and 
trustworthy conclusions. I find, for instance, no queen of 
our stage so unequivocally extolled for majesty and beauty of 
person as Mrs. Siddons ; nor any one whose sway over her 
audiences can be imagined to have been stronger. My infer- 
ence is, if I may parody Milton's phrase, that she was the 
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fairest of her predecessoni — ^and that if Time could rebuild his 
ruins, and react the lost scenes of existencoi he would present 
no female to match her on the tragic stage. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Fint Introdnction'of Femalea on the English Stage^Namei and Char* 
acten of Mrs. Siddons's greatest Predecessors— -Mrs. Betterton — Mrs. 
Anne Marshall — Mis. Boatell — Mrs. Barry — Mrs. Bracegirdle — ^Mrs. 

' Oldfield— Mrs. Porter— Mrs. Gibber— Mrs. Pritchard— Mrs. Tates^ 
Mrs. Crawford. 

Until the time of Charles the Second, there were no 
women actors in our theatres. Female characters were per- 
formed by boys, or young men. Even afl6r the Restoration, 
this custom was not all at once discontinued ; and we hear of 
Kynaston, the last beautiful youth who figured in petticoats on 
the stage, having been carried about in his theatrical dress by 
ladies of fashion in theur carriages. This was an unseemly 
spectacle, and we can forgive the Puritans for objecting to see 
^ men in women^s clothing^ But against this impropriety, the 
Puritans ought to have appealed to common sense and decency, 
instead of quoting a text from the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
forbids the appearance of men in female attire : for, Uiough it 
b true that the Jewish law has interdicted the assumption of 
women's dress by men, yet it should be remembered that the 
Levitical law is not binding upon Christians. 

The restorers of our theatres, without troubling themselves 
about the Puritans, followed the custom of the Continent, in 
bringing women upon the stage, putting a stop to the imper* 
sonation of queens and heroines by he-creatures, who had 
sometimes to be shaved before they acted. Yet this admis- 
sion of women among the players, though a great natural im- 
provement, occurred in times and circumstances that made it ap- 
pear at first rather an unfavourable change for the moral character 
of the stage. Since the death of ShdLspeare, and during the 
latter part of James's reign, the drama had grown more and more 
licentious. The speeches which stage-heroines had to hear and 
otter were so gross, that the Puritans pronounced it impossible 
for any woman who was not a courtesan to tread the boards ; 
and Charles the Second, who had re^)pened the theatres, and 
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was effectirely the manager of one of thero« aeemed as if hM 
•trove for a wager to msike good the words of the Paritans. 
Considering the profligacy of the age, it is more wonderful that 
a few actresses, and these the Best, were unexceptionable 
private characters, than that the stage gave its contingent to 
Charles's seraglio.* 

Though, even in those times, the lives of Mrs. Betteiton 
and other actresses belied the puritanic assertion that no 
modest woman could tread the boards, still modem civilization 
has robbed the Puritans of the strongest objection which they 
could allege against the theatre, namely, the grossness of its 
language ; so that the most delicate female need not now 
shrink from the profession on that account. At present, after 

*Among Charles's mistresses, his " Loves of the Theatre" were the 
least expensive and unpopular. Nell Gwynne, it is tme, had l&OO/. 
a year ; but the Duchess of Cleveland bad 4700/. : the Docbeas of Porta- 
mouth had still more. The latter were hated by the whole nation ; 
while Nelly, who was called the " Poor Man's Friend," was literally a 
general favourite, and not undeservedly ; for, bred as she had been, as 
an orange-girl, amid the haunts of dissipation, vice was more her destiny 
than her blame. She was really a good*hearted woman, and, in the 
days of her prosperity, showed herself grateful to her old friends; 
among whom she had the honour of ranking Otway and Dryden. She 
was faithful to the king, never pestered him about politics, and was never 
the creature of ministers. Once, when Charles had ordered an extrava- 
gant service of plate^ as a present to the Duchess of Portsmouth, from a 
jeweller in Cheapside, an immense crowd collected about the shop, 
cursing the duchess, and wishing that the plate were melted and poured 
down ner throat. But they added, " What a pity it should not be be- 
stowed on Madam Ellen !" 

Nell was often successful in throwing ridicule on her rival the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth, originally Mile. Querouailie. She pretended to be 
related to the best families of France ; and, whenever one of their mem- 
bers died, she put herself into mourning. It happened that news of the 
Cham of Tartary's death had lately reached England. A prince of 
France was also recently dead, and the Duchess of Portsmouth was, of 
course, in sables. Nell came to court in the same attire, and, standing 
close by her grace, was anked by one of her friends why she was 'in 
mourning] ** Oh!" said Nell, ** have you not heard of my loss, in the 
death of the Cham of Tartary ?" — " And what the deuse," replied her 
Iriend, " was the Cham of Tartary to yoa t" — «* Oh," answered Nell, 
** exactly the same relation that the Prince of was to MUe. Querou- 

ailie." 

The mistaken tradition of Ellen Gwynne having founded Chelsea 
Hospital probably arose from her character for benevolence, as well as 
from her frequently visiting Chelsea, where her mother lived many years, 
and where the old woman died, in consequence of falling one day'into the 
Thames, when looking out of her window. What had made her top-heavy 
is not recorded. 
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30 many women, who have been patterns of their sedc, hare 
been actressee, it may be talely affirmed, ti^ a young dibu* 
UaUe^ ambitious of first-rate rank as an actress, would find the 
greatest talents scarcely available without personal respeetan 
bility of character^ Still there are persons, not puritanical, 
who think it derogatory to female delicacy to meet the gaze of 
spectators in impassioned parts. This objection, I grant, may 
apply to pcivate theatricals. The unprofessional actress, who 
makes and returns love^peeches before an audience, is likely 
io have no better motive than her vanity. But the public ac* 
tress has a fair apology> arid her proHessionad publicity is an 
additional challenge to her virtuous pride. 

We sometimes hear the player's vocation pronounced degra* 
ding, because it exposes' him to public insults ; but this is cer« 
tau^y a most unfair argument^ at least when it comes from 
those who frequent the theatre. By attending such entertains 
seats, they recognise the player as a dispenser of innocent 
amusement ; and when they insult him, merdy because he 
foils to please, they are, no doubt, obliging the actor to ply m 
degrading vocation ; but if cruelty and injustice be disgraceful^ 
they are also degrading themselves. Either it should be 
proved that the stag^ is noxious to society, and that it should 
therefore be abolished^ or, if it be tolerated, the player's occu** 
pation should be made as Tespectable -as possit^ by good 
troalmejitb Even if it were adnutted, for the sake of argument, 
that there is something in the actoi^s life (that something i 
leave to others to ascertain) which necessarily tends to im* 
press faults on bis moral character, stilU what profession can 
be named which, if it finds any weaknesses in the nature of a 
man$ will not tend to increase them and bring them out t All 
professions tend, more or less, to stamp us with something pe* 
coliar, and not, always with amiable peculiarities. Yet society 
wisely honours several professions for their general useM» 
ness, though they labour under this objection^ To give but 
one instancfe : The world very properly holds the barrister's 
calling in high respect ; for we know that life and property 
would be less secure than they now are,, if every man were to 
be his own lawyer* And yet it is notorious, that the lawyer^s 
life, which makes him daily and hourly a hireling either ^on the 
right side or Ae wroUg side of a cause, as his brief may chance 
to call him, niust tend to imbue his mind with a taste for 
si^^iistry, as well as with adroitness in the practice of it. In 
fact, there is a great deal of acting, both in courts of justice 
3nd elsewhere, that goes by a different name» 

E 
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If I should appear all this time to be begging the question, 
and to be assuming that theatrical amusements are de facto 
indispensable to society, I would only ask of those' who object to 
them, to say if, practically speaking, they could be done away 
with ? Would the public permit you to shut up the theatres ? 
No ; no more (I speak it respectfully) than to shut up the 
churches. The love of the drama is a public instinct, that 
requires to be regulated, but is too deep for eradication. I am 
no such bigot for the stage as to say that it is necessarily a 
school of morals ; for, by bad management, it may be made 
the reverse : and I think, on the whole, that the drama rather 
follows than leads public morals. At the same time it has u 
general indirect tendency towards the good of society, which, 
if the theatre be kept amenable to* decency and public opinion, 
may make the drama directly promotive of good morals. It 
eontnbutes to cheerfulness, and it draws men fom grosser en- 
joyments. It may be made an innocent, nay, an instructive 
amusement. As a tasteful recreation, it sweetens the pubUe 
temper. It has well been compared to a mirror, in which we 
may see ourselves as others see us. But, granting the simiii* 
tude to be just, the enemy of the theatre will possibly ask me, 
Has the mirror, at which we dress ourselves, the power of 
giving symmetry to our features, or of adding an inch to our 
stature ? No ; but still that chamber-mirror will show a man 
how ugly he looks with an unwashed face, or an angry physi- 
ognomy. In like manner, the moral mirror of the £rama will 
show us what passions most become us and most deform us, 
and may therefore, certainly, instruct us in the regulation of 
our moral feelings. 

To say that the stage is liable to abuse, is to say nothing 
more than is applicable to every other source of human plea- 
sure. You cannot excite men joyously without some contin- 
gent dangers. The playhouse, say its enemies, is the resort of 
great numbers of the vicious, the idle, and the dissipated. Un- 
happily, so are all popular assemblies, not excepting eveiy 
Methodist meeting in the kingdom. In fact, if you proscribe 
theatres, you are bound, in consistency, to persecute Metho- 
dism, to uproot vineyards, to destroy breweries, and to abolish 
music and dancing. 

And religion says as little as sound morality against plays 
and players. The Scriptures nowhere stigmatize them, though, 
in our Saviour's time, there was a theatre in Jerusalem. 
That theatrical establishment, we know, was forced upon 
the Jews, at the expense of several lives, by Herod the Great ; 



udy after hia death, if Jesus Christ had thought a theatre 
among the evils to be extirpated by Christianity^ he would have 
found no topic more popular than an innovation so violent to 
Jewish feelings* But he has left upon it not the slightest de* 
nunciation ; and, in this circumstance, he is imitated by all the 
Apostles : St. Paul even quotes a dramatic poet, and shows 
that he was well acquainted with the Attic dn^a. 

It is not positively certain, but it is extremely probable, that 
the^ earliest regular actress of the English stage was a Mrs. 
Saunderson, afterward Mrs. Betterton, the wife of the famous 
actor. At all events, if not the earliest, she was the greatest 
actress for many years. after the Restoratiou. Both her bus-* 
band's theatrical character and her own have. been painted by 
Cibber in memorable colours. *^ Betterton,'' he says, '* was 
an actor, as Shakspeare was an author, both without competi- 
tors, formed for the mutual assistance and illustration of each 
other's genius. How Shakspeare wrote, all men who have a 
taste for nature may read and know ; but with higher rapture 
still would Shakspeare be read, could they conceive how Bet- 
terton played him. Pity it is, that the momentary beauties 
flowing from an harmonious elocution cannot, like those of 
poetry, be their own record ; that the animated graces of ttie 
player can live no longer than the instant breath and motion 
that represent them ; or, at least, can but faintly glimmer 
through the memory and imperfect attestation of a few survi- 
ving spectators." 

Mrs.,* or, as we should now call her. Miss Saunderson, 
married Mr. Betterton in 1663. Cibber speaks of her in 1690, 
when she was already a veteran on the stage : but he says 
that, ^* though far advanced in years, she was still so great an 
actress that even the famous Mrs. Barry, who acted Lady Mac* 
heth after her, could not in that part, with all her superior 
strength and melody of voice, throw out those quick and care- 
less strokes of terror which the other gave, with a facility in 
her manner that rendered her at once tremendous and delight- 
ful. Time could not impair her skill, though it gave her per- 
son to decay. She was, to the last, the admiration of all true 
judges of nature and lovers of Shakspeare, in whose plays she 
chiefly excelled, and without a rival. She was the faithful 
companion of her husband and his fellow-labourers forfive-and- 
forty years, and was a woman of unblemished and sober life. 
She^had the honour to teach Queen Anne, when princess, the 

^ * Unmarried ladies at that time got the title of Mrs. 



part of Awiandra, in ' Mitbridates,' whidi the acted atcomt 
in King Charles's time.*' After her husband'i death, which 
kappoied in 1710^ the queen gave her a pension. BettertonV 
death so much affected her that she lost her senses for some 
tiftie^ but recovered them, and survived him for two years.* 

While Mr. ^and Mrs. Betterton were the ornaments of that 
one of the two great theatres which was caMed the Duke's^. 
Mrs. Anne Marshall was for many years the principal actress 
in the King's Company. She is said to have excelled in parts 
of dignity. Davies tells us, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, that 
the high sentiments of honour, in many of her characters, cor-^ 
responded widi the dictates of her mind, and were justified by 
her private conducts But Davies got this information from a 
book of no authority, written by GUdon, and published by Curl, 
two names that may well make the hair of our literary faith 
stand on end. We might accept their testimony, perhaps, on 
the mere ground of its being favourable to Mn». Marshall, as 
we may safely take our oaths that neither Curlf nor Gildon 
ever uttered, in the whole course of their lives, a single false^ 
hood in behalf of any human character except their own. 
And Mrs. Marshall may have been an excellent woman for 
aught th^t appears to the contrary ; but, in truth, very little i& 
known about hler :: for, in the long story of her resisting Lord 
Oxford's dishonourable addresses, but being at last basely be- 
guiled into a mock marriage, in which his lordship's coachman 
was dressed up as a clergyman* Curl has related what hap-^ 
pened to a different actress. 

That Mrs. Marshall was capable, like Mrs. Betterton, of 
sustaining the high characters of Shakspeare,^ is not at least 
evinced by the list of her parts ; for in that list f find her per- 
forming only one Shakspearian character, namely, Calpkumia^ 
in ^' Julius Ca&sar." Something like a lingering taste for the 
great dramatist seems to have been kept alive at the Duke's 
Theatre by the genius of the Bettertons ; though, ultimately,, 
they were obliged to appear in plays of Shakspeare basely 
altered But at the Eong's Theatre Shakspeare was fairly 

* Among the cbar&cterr of Sbak^pesire which she performed were 
Ophelia^ Juliet, Queen Katharine, and Lady Macheih. For a full list of 
the parts played by this actress, and by all the other predecessors of Mn. 
Siddons whom I have mentioned,'! refer the reader, if be is curious ott 
the subject, to Mr. Genest's "Account of Ibe Stage," published in 1833. 

t Curl wJBis so formidable fot getting up lives of people, when they 
were hardly cold in their coffin, that Dt.. Arbuthnqt deopminated. hin. 
**€neofthe new Urror^of D^k^' 
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obsolete* Indeed, in that iron age, Ben Jonson himeelf was 
not more popular than Qrowne, while, for one play of Shak« 
speare's, probably five of Beaumont and Fletcher's, and seven 
c^Dryden's, were performed. 

The sweet^featured Mrs. Boutell was a highly popular 
actress in that period, from 1663 to 1696. Her forte was 
simplicity and tenderness, and she was particularly admired 
in Aspasia^ in the ^' Maid's Tragedy." Though Gibber makes 
no mention of her, the parts which she played denoted her 
consequence on the stage. She was the original Statira of 
Lee's *^ Alexander," and acted the Rival Queens successively 
with Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Barry. Once, when playing 
with the latter of these ladies, she was in danger of dying on 
the stage in earnest. Before the curtail drew up, the two 
qaeena, Statira^ Boutell, and Roxana^ Barry, had a real rival- 
ship about a lace veil, which was at last awarded to the 
former by the property-man. This decision so enraged Rox- 
ana^ that she acted her part rather too naturally, and, in 
stabbing Statiroj sent her dagger, though it was a blunted one, 
through Mrs. Boutell's stays, about a quarter of an inch into 
the fiesh. Mrs.- Elizabeth Barry, however, though a virago, 
was the best actress of her age, for she eclipsed both 
Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. BouteU ; and Gibber tells us that, in 
1696, he found her in possession of all the chief tragic^ 
parts. 

She was - the daughter of Edward Barry, a barrister, who 
got the title of colonel for having raised a regiment in the 
cause of Gharles I. But as he ruined himself by providing 
soldiers for Gharles, his family were left at his death to pro- 
vide for themselves. His •orphan daughter was born in 1658. 
She was educated by the charity of Lady Davenant, a relation 
of the poet of that name, and by his interest was brought upon 
the boards in 1673. Her first effort was a failure. With a 
good voice, she was thought to be utterly defective in ear ; and 
the Djike's company pronounced her incapable of ever be- 
coming an actress. It must be allowed that they were pre- 
cipitate in their judgment, for the young dSbutarUe wzs then 
only Meen years of age. Two years afterward, she re- 
appeared in Otway's ** Alcibiades," when her merit obtained y 
the thanks of the poet, and drew universal attention. In 1680 ^ 
the part of Monimiay in the first representation of the ^* Orphan," 
drew forth her powers to still higher advantage ; and, two 
years afterward, her Belvidera, in *' Venice Preserved," ob- 
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tained for her the permanent appellation of the famous MaHaan 
Barry, Her fame was not dimmUhed by her appearing a» 
the <Mriginal Isabella^ in Southenie'a ^ Fatal Marriage ;" and 
she enjoyed perhaps a higher character than any actress an** 
tenor to Mrs* Siddons. 

I am sorry to add, howerer, that it was professional, not 
private character. She was the mistress of Lord Rochester f 
and we are told that she owed her improTement- in acting 
chiefly to his instructions. The latter circumstance I am in* 
clined to consider apocryphal, for two reasons : in the first 
place, because the minute account of her tuition by Rochester 
which DavieS' gives, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, was derived 
solely from- a book of bad authority published by Curl ; and^ 
in the next place, because, putting disgust out of the question,. 
I have some difficulty in imagining the actress of Mmdmia or 
Belvidera drawing lessons of refined enchantment firom a gen- 
tleman so habitnally drunk', and so grossly profligate, as Lord 
Ilochester.' I admit that some letters of the peer to Mrs* 
Barry, published by Tonson in 1716, if diey be genuine, are, 
considering the nature of the connexion, not discreditable to 
him 'f and farther, that his name has betome a by-word of in«. 
filmy to a greater degree than it really merits* Innumerable 
verses of a vile nature have been fiithered upon Lord Rochester 
which he never wrote. I believe him indeed to have been 
more inteMigent and accomplished than the odium- attached to 
his vices generally allows us to suppose. But, after all, he 
was a gross being, in spite of his best poems and the history 
of liis*penitence; and he illustrates the truUi, that if men^s 
vices do not degrade them more than crimes, they at least 
throw a heavier cloud over their genius. I cannot figure to 
myself Mrs. Barry imbibing graces from his suggestt(»i8« 

I have quoted Oiler's testimony, that in 1696 he found Mrs*^ 
Barry in possession of all the chief parts of tragedy. Cibber- 
adds, ^ With what skill she gave life to them you will judge fronv 
^e words of Dryden, in his preface to * Cleomenes/ where he 
says, *Mttu Barry,. always excellent, has in this tragedy excelled 
hei^self, and gained a reputation beyond any woman I have ever 
seen on a theatre.' I very well remember," continues Gibber, 
^ her actmg that part ; and, however unnecessary it may seem 
to give my judgment after Dryden's, I cannot help saying, I do 
not only close with his opinion, but will venture to add, that, 
though Dryden has been dead these thirty-eight years, the 
same compliment to* thia hour may be due ta £» excellence; 
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And tiiouglt she was then* not a little past her youth, she was 
not till that time fully arrived at the maturity of her power and 
judgment : from whence I would observe, that the short life of 
beauty is not long enough to form a complete actress. In 
men, the delicacy of person is not so absolutely necessary, 
HOT the decline of it so soon taken notice of. 

^ Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, had a presence of 
elevated dignity : her mien and -motion, superb and gracefully 
majestic ; her voice, full, clear, and strong, so that no violence 
of passion could be too much for her ; and, when distress or 
tenderness possessed her, she subsided into the most affecting 
melody and sofuiess. In the art of exciting pity she had a 
power beyond all the actresses I have yet seen, or what 
your ima^nation can conceive. Of the former of these two 
great excellences she gave delightful proofs in almost all the 
heroic plays of Dryden and Lee ; and of the latter in the 
softer passions of Otway'is Moninda and Belmdera. In 
scenes of anger, defiance, or resentment, while she was im<* 
k?etnous and terrible, she poured out the sentiment with an en- 
^anting harmony ; and it was this particular excellence for 
which Dryden made her the above^recited compliment, upon 
her acting CassandrOi in his ^Gleomenes.' But here I 
am apt to think his partiality for that character may have 
tempted his judgment to let it pass for her masterpiece, when 
he could not but know that there were several other characters 
in which her action might have given her a fairer pretence to 
the praise he has bestowed on her for Cassandra ; for in no 
part pf that is there the least ground for compassion as in M(h 
fttmioj nor equal cause for admiration as in the nobler love of 
Cleopatra, or the tempestoous jealousy of Roxana. It was in 
these lights I thought Mrs. Barry shone with a much brighter 
excellence than in Cassandra,^* 

Yet Anthony Aston,! in his Supplement to Gibber's Works^ 

* By the word thetiy Gibbev meana the later timid at which he kimaelf 
•aw her, and not the time alluded to by Drydes,.when Mrs. Barry. wa» 
still very young. 

t Anthony Aston wrote a theatrical pamphlet, entitled " A brief Sup- 
plement to Colley Cibber'ff Lives of the famous Actors and Actresses.** 
He lived early enough to have seen Mrs. Bariy^ having been a perfonner 
m the reign of King William. Chetwood saya, he played in all the tbea* 
tres in London, but never continued long in any. His way of living wsu» 
peculiar to himself; he used to resort to the principal cities and towns ii% 
England with his Medley, as he called it, which consisted of sOme capital 
scenes of humour out of the most celebrated plays. Chetwood adds, that 
he w—as well knowa inetary twm »s the post-hffw e that canied the maiL 
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tells us that, *' with all her enchantmentt this fine creature was 
not handsome ; her mouth opening most on the right side, 
which she strove to draw the other way ; and, at times, com- 
posing her face as if to have her picture drawn. She was 
middle-sized," he adds, ^ had darkish hair, light eyes, and was 
indifferent plump. She had a manner of drawing out her 
words, which suited her, but not Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. 
Porter, her successors. In tragedy, she was solemn and au- 
gust ; in comedy, alert, easy, and genteel, — ^pleasant in her 
face and manner, and filling the stage with a variety of action* 
Yet she could not sing, nor dance ; no, not even in a country«> 
dance." 

Mrs. Barry appeared above a hundred times as the original 
heroine of some new comic or tragic drama, which b more, I 
believe, than can be said of any actress that ever trod the 
British stage. She died of hydrophobia, from the bite of her 
own lap-dog, at the age of fifty-five, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Acton, where her monument still remains. 

When Mrs. Gibber was at the zenith of her popularity^ 
Gibber tells us that Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle was just blooming 
towards maturity. He luxuriates in describing her fascination 
of her audiences, which was such that it was the fashion 
among the gay and young to have a taste or tendre for Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. From the important characters that were. in- 
trusted to her in tragedy, such as Almeira in the ^ Mourning 
Bride," Isabella in " Measure for Measure," Cordelia^ Portia^ 
and Ophelia^ it is presumed that she was a good tragic actress : 
but Gibber does not say so ; and her chief charm appears to 
have lain in the lighter drama. 

Her name, however, was connected with too deep a tragedy 
in real life. A Gaptain Hill, whose offers of marriage she had 
refused, made an attempt at her abduction ; and, having been 
foiled, he, on the same evening, stabbed her friend and fellow- 
actor Mountford, of whom he was jealous, in the neighbour- 
hood of her dwelling. The ruffian Hill escaped the gallows 
by flight. Lord Mohun, who figures twice in the State Trials* 
was indicted as his accomplice in the murder, but was ac- 
quitted. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle lived to a great age, and,, it would seena, 
with fair reputation, in spite of the surmise that Mounttbrd 
died the victim of an illicit attachment to her. Both Gibber 
and A. Aston speak of her in terms of the highest respects 
But I am sorry to have seen in our own day, in Mr. Bellcham- 
beia's edition of Gibber's Apology, an attack upon her menK>ry^ 
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k my opinion as unfair as it is furious ; raking np the very 
scandal which the more respectable part of her contemporaiies 
appear tp have disbelieved. Perhaps I may be asiced, of what 
consequence now is Mrs. Bracegirdle's character ? Veiy true t 
as a matter taken entirely by itself, it is of no consequence 
whether she was a wanton or a vestal ; but f< i^ of impo^anee 
that even deceased human character should not be taken away 
on forced suspicions or on feeble proofs ; for injustice towards 
the dead leads, by no very circuitous route, to injustice towards 
the living. Once convict the one on false or defective evi* 
dence, and you will soon leave the other at the mercy of ma* 
lignity. The serpent vituperation will thus grow into sm 
amphisbsena, to sting at both ends.* 

* At the passage where Gibber says of Mrs. Bracegirdle that she wa» 
not unguarded in her private conduct, his annotator catches at the words, 
and says, ** She was decidedly not unguarded in her conduct, for, though 
the object of general susineioD, no proof of positive nnchastity was ever 
bronsht asainst her ; but her intrigue with Mountford is hardly to be dis* 
puted, and there is pretty ample evidence that Congreve was honoured 
with the gratification of his love.*' Here is a fine juxtaposition of ad- 
nassion and assertion : no proof of pbsitive nnchastity, and yet pretty 
ample enAexu» of Congreve's success ! But where did Mr. BeUchamben 
find that she was the object of general suspicion 1 Not in the testimony 
of her contemporaries Aston and Gibber, but in the lampooner Tom 
Brown, and in a collection of poems which, by Mr. BellchsGubers's own 
thowing,' is the most infamous that was ever published. 

Of her intrigue with Mountford there is no evidence at all. Hill, whom 
she had refiiseid in marriage, used to talk jealously over his cups abeol 
Monntfort, and threaten to kill him. But are the ravings of a drunken 
murderer, and a man capable of attempting a rape and a^uction, to pase 
for evidence ? Mountford, howiever, was killed near her dwelling, before 
which Lord Mohun and Hill, on the night of the failure of their noble en> 
terpiise, when the <»owd rescued Mrs. BraoegirdlCf after she had been 
knocked down by the ruffians, were parading with drawn swords ; and 
Mr. Bellchambers's inference is, that Mountford could by no possibility 
have come tiiither but for an imprt^er purpose. Now Mrs. Bracegirdle's 
house was in Arundel-street, in the Strand, and Mountford, who was a 
married man, hail to cross the top of that street on the way to his own 
home. He came down Arundel-street instead of crossing the top of it, 
and was struck, challenged, and slain by Hill. But is the circumstance 
of his having come out of his way such damnatory proof of his connexion 
with Mrs. Bracegirdle ? He was ignorant of the late attempt at her ab- 
duction ; but, whoi he came to the top of Arundel-street, if there was 
either starlight or moonUght, or the glimmer of a lamp, he must have seen 
that there was something extraordinary going cm before Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle's door, where Hill and Mohun, refreshed with wine from the neigh- 
bouring vintner's, were pleading for entrance, and alarming the neigh* 
boorhc^. And that the night was not dark is proved by the evidence 
on Lord Mc^un's trial. Mountfiird must, therefore, not only have heard, 
but seen the disturbance in a short street ; and with th6 most innocent 
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Mn. Bracegirdle left the stage in consequence of the ascenct- 
ant popularity of Mrs. Oldfield. 

I imagine Anne Oldfield, though the descriptions of her 
give us no idea of such majesty as Mrs. Slddons, to have be^i 
otherwise the most beautiful woman that ever trod the British 
stage. Even indifierent prints of her give us a conception of 
those large speaking eyes, which she half shut with so much 
archness in comedy, and of the graceful features and spirited 
mien that could put life in tragedy, even into Thomson's ^ So- 
phonisba." '* She was tallish in stature," says Gibber, ^^beau- 
tiful in action and aspect, and she always looked like one of 
those principal figures in the finest paintings, that first seize 
and longest delight the eye of the spectator. Her countenance 
was benevolent, like her heart,* yet it could express contempt- 
uous dignity so well, that once, when a malignant beau rose 
in the pit to hiss her, she made him instantly hide his head and 
vanish, by a pausing look, and her utterance of the wcMrds 
* Poor creature.^ " Her voice, according to Gibber, was sweet, 
strong, and melodious, and her elocution voluble, distinct, and 
judicious. But I must take an abrupt leave of this fair being, 
with a confession, that neither she nor Mrs. Bracegirdle cnn, 

motives he miffht have gone down that street, instead of crossing the top 
of it. Mr. Bellchambers, in this business, seems almost to have a Idndly 
feeling for the ruffian Hill ; and he praises Lord Mohan for hit chvoal' 
rou8 devotion to his friend, the murderer an4 would-be ravisher. In his 
opinion, ** the 'player MomUford fell a victim^ nt^ un^airly^ to one of those 
eoMual encountert which mark the general violence of the times,''* Abomi- 
nable! 

* For many years, indeed as long as she lived, she ehve an annuity of 
SO/, a year to the poet Savage, that he miffht pursue his poetry and his 
studies Undistressed. After her death, the benevolence of the whole 
British public was canvassed for the same sum, but without success. 
Latterly, while she was allowing Savage this pension, she was still ply. 
ing her profession, under the painful illness that preceded hsr death, and 
when her cheeks were often bathed with tears from corporeal pain, while 
she was playin(jr her most smiling parts. 

Pope attacked her, dead and alive, four times, in his poetry. He hated 
her merely for being the friend of Gibber, who had ridiculed the obscene 
And stupid farce of " Five Hours after Marriage," which Pope wa» con- 
cerned in getting up. In chapter xii. of " The Art of Sinking in Poe- 
try," he accuses her of prurient conversation, but his own indecency dis- 
arms his scandal, for he utters it in sentences unfit to be quoted, and 
which he was himtelf ashamed to reprint. The damnation of the *' Five 
Hours" gave Pope an implacable aversion to players. He says, *< The 
players and I are luckily no friends ;" but he might have omitted the 
word " luckily," for his enmity to players, as to other people, kept him 
in the foul atmosphere of satire, when he should have been breathing th* 
empyreal of poetry. 
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m •frictness, be ranked among the great tragic predecessors 
of Mrs. Siddons. Peiiiaps, if Anne Oldfield had not delighted 
in heat comic supremacy, she had beauty, feeling, and intellect 
enoi^h to have been a finished tragedian.. But, though Chet- 
wood attests her popularity in many characters of tragedy, still 
she seems to have been forced into its service against her in- 
dination, by her looks, voice, and elocution. When offered a 
tragic part, she used to say, "• Oh, give it to Mrs. Porter ; she 
can msike a far better tragedy face than I can." 

Mrs. Porter was the genuine tragic successor of the famous 
Barry,* whose female attendant she had been. She was no- 
ticed, when a child, by the great Betterton, who saw her in a 
lord-mayor's pageant in the reign of James II. In those times 
it was customary for the fruit-women of the theatres to stand 
fronting the pit, with their backs to the stage ; and this actress 
was so little when she came under Betterton's tuition, that he 
used to threaten, if she would not speak and act as he would 
have her, that he would put her into a fruic-woman's basket, 
and cover her with a vine-leaf. Bred under Betterton, she 
Mved to see Garrick, and was so charmed by his acting that 
she lam«ited her age and want of power to tread the stage 
with him. 

Mrs. Porter was tall, fair, Well-shaped, and easy and dig- 
nified in action. But she was not hsuidsome, and her voice 
had a small degree of tremor. Moreover, she imitated, or 
rather faiiltily exceeded, Mrs. Barry in the habit of prolonging 
and toning her pronunciation, sometimes to a degree verging 
upon a chant, out whether it was that the public ear was at 
that period accustomed to a demi-chant, or that she threw off 
die d^ct in the heat of passion, it is certain that her general 
judgment and genius, in the highest bursts of tragedy, inspired 
ent&wiasm in dl around her ; and that she was thought to be 
alike mistress of the terrible and the tender. Dr. Johnson said, 
diat in the vehemence of tragic acting he had never seen her 
equal ; and the great actor Booth spoke in raptures of her 
Belvidera, By her powers and popularity, she kept several 
oew-bom and weakly tragedies from dying a natural death ; an 
act of charity, however, that is, like many others, of doubtfiil 
benefit to the public. 

Her history inspirit regret. With a character not only un- 



* It will hardly be necessary to caution any reader against confusing 
t^ elder and famous Madam Barry with the wife of Spranger Barry, 
aAerwaid Mrs. Crawford. 
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qiiestioned, but marked by the noblest trahi of generositj, she 
had to ply her profession for many years on the stage when 
she was absolutely a cripple. The cause of her lameness d^ 
serves honourable mention. On a summer evenings when she 
was taking the air in a one-horse chaise, having with her, ac* 
cording to custom* a brace of pistols to defend her against rob- 
bery, a highwayman came up and demanded her money : she 
levelled one of her pistols at him; the assailant immediately 
changed his tone to supplication, told her his name and tbe 
abode of his starving family^ and appealed to her compassion 
so strongly that she gave him, ten guineas out of her purse. 
He left her« and she lashed her horse to go on, but the aninaal 
started out of his track, upset the chaise, and caused her by 
her fall to dislocate her hip-joint Notwithstanding all the 
pain and loss which the man had thi}s occasioned to her, she 
inquired into his circumstances, and finding that he had told 
her the truth, she raised sixty pounds among her acquaintance 
and sent it to the relief of his famUy. She was so much in« 
jured by this accident, that in acting Elixab^k, in the '* Albion 
Queens," she had to support herself on a crutched cane ;- but 
she turned even that circumstance to advantage ; for after sit- 
ing Mary's death-warrant, she expressed her agitatioQ by 
striking the stage with her cane so Violently as to draw Irarsts 
of applause. 

When she could act no longer, in consequence of her lame^ 
ness, she had to subsist upon charity. Dr. Johnson paid her 
a visit some years before her death. She was then so wrin- 
kled, that he said a picture of old age, in the abstract, might 
have been taken from her countenance. 

AjBQong her principal characters were the Duchess of McUfy ; 
the Queerif in " Hamlet;" Aspasia, in the " Maid's Tragedy ;'' 
Portico in " Julius Ceesar ;" Monimia^ Belvidera ; Isabelkt, in 
the *' Fatal Marriage ;" Zara^ in the " Mourning Bride ;" Vo» 
himnia^ Desdemonct^ and Queen Katharine, She scarcely 
appeared on the stage after 1738. 

Mrs. Gibber, having been formerly a singer, eame out aa an 
actress in 1736; Her maiden name was Ame ; she was the 
sister of the famous musician of that name. Dr. Bumey, in 
his ^* History of Music," says that she captivated every hearer 
by the sweetness and expression of her voice in singing. Un* 
fortunately for herself, she married Theophilus, the worthless 
son of Colley Gibber. She made her first appearance at Drury 
Lane with great Sclat^ in Hill's tragedy of " Zara," but was 
soon afterward obliged to retire for a whUe, in consequence 
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tip a public trials that exposed a lapse in her conjugal duty, if 
duty she could be said to have owed to such a wretch as The- 
opMlus Cibber. It was clearly proved that he had connived 
it, or rather plotted, her seduction. He laid his damages at 
^000/. : the jury awarded him ten pounds. Davies praises the 
symmetry of her form, the expressiveness of her features, and 
her preservation of the appearance of youth till long after she 
had attained to middle life. He says that the harmony of her 
voice was as powerful as the animation of her look ; that in 
grief and tenderness her eyes looked as if they swiatm in tears, 
and in rage and despair seemed to dart flashes of fire ; and 
that, in spite of the unimportance of her figure, she maintained 
a dignity in her action and a grace in her step. She was so 
like Garrick that she might have passed for his sister. This is 
observable, I think, even in the wretched portrait of her in 
Math^ws^s collection, though that portrait makes her any thing 
but a beauty. But her countenance must have been full fraught 
with expression. Tate Wilkinson, one of the roost extraordi- 
nary mimics that ever lived, could imitate all the best actors 
and actresses of his time ; but the electrifying manner of Mrs. 
Cibber was beyond his reach, and he owns that he could only 
retain her in his mind's eye. He says that her features, 
figure, and singing made her the best Ophelia that ever ap** 
peared either before or since. Craddock tells us that she was 
identified with Ophelia. Davies speaks with rapture of her 
Cordelia; and John Taylor told me that she strongly resem- 
bled Mrs. Siddons in the indescribable power of her eyes» 
Finally, when Garrick heard of her death, he exclaimed, 
*' Then Tragedy is dead on one side !" meaning female actors. 
On the other hand, there are two testimonies not wholly to be 
rejected, which, I think, may justify some suspicion that her 
elocution had a chant which would not have suited our modern 
ears, though, in those of her contemporaries it seemed to har- 
monize, heaven knows how, with Garrick's acting ! 

Comberland, in his Memoirs, tells us that, *' as Calista, Mrs» 
Gibber sang, or at least recitatived, Rowers harmonious strain 
in a key high pitched yet sweet withal, something in the manner 
of the Improvisators It was so extremely wanting in contrast, 
that though it did not wound the ear, it wearied it.*^ 

Miss Seward says, in one of her Letters, " I perfectly re- 
member Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, young as I was, in 
all their capital characters. Mrs. Cibber had very pathetic 
powers : her features, though not beautiful, were ddicate and 
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Tery expressive : but she uniformly pitched her silver voice* 
so sweetly plaintive, in too high a key to produce that endless 
variety of intonation with which Mrs. Siddons declaims. Mrs. 
Siddons,*' she adds, «^ had all the pathos of Mrs. Cibber, with 
a thousand' times more variety in its exertions." 

Mrs. Pritchard played from 1733 to 1768. She acted in her 
youth at Bartholomew Fair, where, we are told, she was ca- 
ressed by the public, particularly for her mode of singing a far 
vourite song, " Sweety if you love trie, smiling turnJ" It would 
be at present no great recommendation for a young debutante 
at any of our great theatres to have been caressed by the public 
at Bartholomew Fair. But that place was then more respect- 
able than it now is. The opulent used to resort to it in their 
carriages. When transferred to the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
and Covent Garden, she shone in all walks of character. 
Natural, t. e. unrefined, comedy seems to have been her forte. 
Her deliverance of sprightly dialogue, according to Davies, was 
never surpassed, nor perhaps equalled. In her smooth and 
voluble enunciation not a syllable of articulation was lost to 
the ear ; and she was a perfect mistress, if we may believe the 
same writer, of familiar dramatic eloquence. Versatility of 
talent she must have possessed astonishingly, since we find 
her in the same seasons enjoying the first-rate popularity as 
Lady Macbeth, and as Mrs. Doll, in Ben Jonson's ** Alchy- 
mist." Miss Seward bears testimony to her declamation m 
tragedy having been more free and natural than Mrs. Cibber^s. 
Churchill speaks highly of her Zara, in "The Mourning 
Bride ;" and such was her excellence as the Queen in " Ham- 
let," that, afler she left the stage, it was long before her sub- 
stitute could be found in the character. 

And yet something of her Bartholomew Fair origin may be 
traced in Mrs. Pritchard's professional characteristics. She 
never rose to the finest grade even of conriedy, but was most 
famous in scolds and viragoes. In tragedy, though she had a 
large imposing figure, sh3 wanted grace in her manner, and 
was too loud and profuse in her expression of grief. Garrick 
told Tate Wilkinson that she was apt to blubber her sorrows. 
Her features, it is generally allowed, were rather expressive 
than pleasing ; nay, to judge by her picture in Mathews^s col- 
lection, they were coarse and ugly. 

Mrs. Siddons says, in her Autograph Recollections, " When 
I begged Dr. Johnson to let me know his opinion of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, whom I had never seen, he answered, ' Madam, she was 
a vulgar idiot ; she used to speak of her goumdy and she never 
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read any part in a play in which she acted except her own.' 
I9 it possible, thought I,** Mrs. Siddons continues, ** that Mrs. 
Pritchard, the greatest of all the Lady Macbeths^ should never 
have read the play t and I concluded that the doctor must have 
been misinformed ; but I was afterward assured by a gentleman, 
a friend of Mrs. Pritchard^s, that he had supped with her one 
night after she had acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared 
she had never perused the whole tragedy : — I cannot believe it.** 

Well might our great actress wonder at Mrs. Pritchard's 
sluttishness.^ Mrs. Siddons's own life was one of constant 
study and profound reflection on the' characters which she 
played, ancf on their relations to surrounding parts. Mrs. 
Siddons had a right to be painted as the Tragic Muse, for her 
very manner in society was marked by an abstractedness and 
reserve that were the result of her studiousness. By the force 
of fancy and reflection she used to be so wrought up in pre- 
paring to play the Lady Constance, that when she set out 
from her own house to the theatre she was already Corutance 
herself. ^ 

Mrs. rritchard, I dare say, was a tmlgar woman ; but, when 
I read the accounts of her acting worthily with Garrick, I can- 
not consent to Dr. Johnson calling her a vulgar idiot, even 
though she did pin an unnecessary d to her gown. In- 
crusted with indolence as she was, "she was still a diamond. 
At the same time, being palpably devoid of devotion to her 
professioii5 she must have been unequal in her appearances. 
Accordingly, we find that her popularity in London fell ; and, 
when she went over to Dublin, that she electrified the Irish 
with disappointment. 

Next to Mrs. Pritchard in point of time, our two greatest 
actresses were Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Crawford. They were 
contemporaries and rivals ; the former bearing the palm for 
dignity and sculpturesque beauty, while the latter, though less 
[leasing in looks, had more passion and versatility. 

Anna Maria Grahame, afterward Mrs. Yates, acted from 
1754 to 1784. She made her dihut on the Dublin stage, but 
with so little succesa that the manager made her a present to 
dissolve the engagement. She had the courage, nevertheless, 
to make a second attempt at Drury Lane, as Marda, in 
" Cato,** when her appearance interested the public. By her 
marriage with Richard Yates, shortly afterward, she acquired 
a valuable stage friend as well as instructer, and she had the 
merit of assiduous industry. 

From all that I can collect respecting this actress, out of the 
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remarks of Mr. Boadeu aad other writers, ineludiog eves taji 
good-natui;ed friend John Taylor, I believe, an unfavourable 
profile of her theatric endowments might be drawn without 
absolute injustice, though still it would be only on a one*sided 
view. It appears that her countenance, with the beauty of the 
antique statue, had also something of its monotony, and that she 
was defective in parts of tenderness. But it is confessed, even 
by her censurers, that her fine person, haughty features, and. 
powerful voice carried her well through rage and disdain, and 
that her declamation was musical. Taylor himself told me 
that she was the most commanding personage he had ever 
looked upon before he saw Mrs. Siddons. She was a superb 
Medea ; and Wilkinson compares her Margaret of Af^ou with 
i Mrs. Siddons's Zara, Davies says that she was an actress* 
whose just elocution, warm passion, and majestic deportment 
excited the admiration even of foreigners^ and fbced the affec*. 
tion and applause of her own countrymen. 

It may also temper our estimate of her defects, to find that 
the contemporary criticism , which was looked up to as quite 
authoritative, found fault with her son^ietimes on very question- 
able grounds. For instance, the Dramatic Censor, in 1770, 
asserts that she had not a trace of comedy about her. Now 
the oldest and most judicious eye-witness of those times wha^ 
is at present alive, and one whose judgment I would prefer ta 
that of a thousand Dramatic Censors, assures me that, in high 
comedy, she had an extraordinary degree of grace and refine"^ 
ment* Mr. Godwin, to whom I sh^U have farther occasion to 
mentio;i my obligations for the kind interest which he has 
taken in this work, favoured me lately with the following note, 
respecting his recollection of Mrs. Yates : . 

<< 13 Old Palace Yard, Jan. 12, ISU. 
« My dear Sir, 
*^ What I seem best to remember her in is Violante, in the 
* Wonder ;' and, though it is sixty years sinoe I saw Garrick 
and her in that play, 1 remember a great deal of it as if it had 
occurred yesterday. It is an admirable acting play, and the 
two principal performe^rs seemed to leave nothing to be desired* 
What I recoUect best of Mrs. Yates is the scene in which 
Garrick, having offended her by a jealousy, . not altogether 
without an apparent cause, the lady, conscious of her entire 
ianocence, at length expresses a serious resentment. FeUx 
had till then indulged his angry feelings ; but finding, at 
last^ that he had gone too far, applies himself with all a lovf r^si 
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arts to sooth her. She turns her back to him, and draws 
away her chair ; he follows her, and draws his chair nearer ; 
she draws away farther : at length, by his winning entreaties 
and cajoling, she is gradually induced to melt, and finally 
makes it up with him. Her condescension in every stage, 
from its commencement to its conclusion, was admirable. Her 
dignity was great and lofty, and the efiect highly enhanced by 
her beauty ; and when by degrees she laid aside her frown,-— 
when her lips began to relax towards a smile, while one cloud 
vanished after another, the spectator thought he had never seen 
any thing so lovely and irresistible : and the effect was greatly 
owing to her queen-like majesty. The condescension in a 
graceful and wayward beauty would have?been comparatively 
nothing, — with Mrs. Yates's figure and demeanour, it laid the 
whole audience, as well as her lover, 'at her feet.- 

*' It is a curious point to distinguish between the loftiness of 
this actress and that of Mrs. Siddons. In Mrs. Siddons it ap- 
peared the untaught loftiness of an elevated soul, working out- 
wards ; but in Mrs. Yates it was the loftiness of a person who 
had associated only with the majestic and (he great — who was 
therefore complete in herself and in all her motions, and had 
an infallibility which could never for a moment be called in 
doubt. Mrs. Siddons was great only as the occasion sustained 
her ; but Mrs. Yates was great because, by the habit of her 
soul, it was impossible for her to be otherwise. 

*' You desired me also to put down, though of a very trifling 
nature, a circumstance which I mentioned as occurring in Mrs. 
Yates's performance of Lady Constance^ but which is rather 
characteristic of the fashion of the times than* deserving to be 
imputed to any defect in the performer. When Lady Con* 
stance., a few lines before her final exit, says, wildly, ' I mil not 
keep this form upon my head, when there is such disorder in 
my toU,* — Mrs. Yates, to suit the action to the word, took off 
a thin cap which surmounted the headdress, and merely placed 
it on the side of the curcumferenee of her hoop. 

I remain, dear sir, 

. Very faithfully yours, 

Wm. Godwin.** 

Mrs. Crawford acted from 1759 to 1797. Her maiden 
name was Street : she was the daughter of an apothecary in 
Bath. When about seventeen she was asked in marriage by 
a young scion of nobility, but he jilted her, and ^he misfortune 
deeply affected her. In order to recover her health and spirita 
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0he vat ittTited by a kind fiuntty of friMids to vuit YotUbisB^ 
ynj at York she attended the dieatre, and begviled her toirow 
fo successfully as to bocrnne attaebed to an actor of the name 
ef Dancer, who n^arried her. With him she went on. dM stag^^ 
to the dire offence of her relations, and arceptvd an engage* 
ment in the Doblin theatre, where she aeqwed an increasing 
repntation* Her husband died When she was still yonng, and 
ere long she gave her band to Spnlnger Barry, commonly 
called ^ Irish Boscius. He was manager of the stage on 
vhich they both acled, so that he secured for beir all the cap- 
ital parts, both comic vid tragic, and she filled them bfilliantly« 
Her sucoess coinciding with her husband's, Qamck invited tbem 
both, on very high terms, U> Drury Lane. 

This was the palmy state of Her reputation, and for uiany 
yeam she haii at least no superior on the stage ; but Bany 
died in 1777. She married a third hipband,. who was unkind 
to ker, and domeslac distress cast such a damp over her genius 
Aat frequently she could only be said to have walked through 
' her parts. Mrs. Siddons's success prompted her for a time to 
SiAdiation, Mud she oame back from Dublin in 1783, to act at 
C6vent Garden* But, by this period, age had made ravages 
on her beauty, and Jiad brought her faculties to a state somewhat 
beyond their ripeness. On her appearance on the London stage, 
yiomentary gleams of former excellence were indeed dis^dayed, 
but they oiSy suggeiE^ed a melancholy comparison between 
what she then was and what she had once. been. John Tay- 
lor says, that though once most elegant in her deportment, she 
became at li^t rough and coaive, and Aat her person bad the 
appearance rather of an old man than of one of her own sex* 

Let nt^ not, however, form a general estimate of Mrs. Craw- 
ford from her appearances during the manifest decline of her 
powers. For thought even in her best d^ys, it appears thai 
she ^as too vehement in act)i9, and that she neglected to in- 
sinuate hersdf into admiration from her ambition ta create sur- 
prise, yet still it is dlowed that she could produce astonish- 
ment diq) and thrilling. The effect of her question, as Lady 
Randolpk^in "' Douglas,** to the peasant, respecting the child, 
*^ W€f9 he aiw$ t** was perhaps never surpassed on the stage* 
Bannkter told me that it ^ade rows of spectators start from 
their seats* Mr. Boadea, I conceive, has been oftr-anxious 
to make it appear that Mrs. Crawford's mode of uttering this 
query, or, as )ie says, of screaming it, was unnatural, and thai 
it suceeeded merely as a tour de Jfbree^ or stage trick. The 
actress's viclmice^ bs alleges^ was oul of nature, because Ladjf 



Randolph could not enteitsiii any liope that her son was still 
^ivBf even if tile peasant had answered yes ; since she im- 
mediately afterward accuses him of having killed the infant. 
But this is arguhig a» if a mother in agony about a lost child 
could calculate as coolly as a chess-player about the moving a 
pawn. Lady Randolph palpably utters that question in a state 

1^ of transport, as if the life or death of her hopes depended on 
the mstant answer. The inconsistency of her istiU supposing 
Jiim dead, though dhe Jiad heard thai he was found ^alire, is 
beautifully tnie to nature. It 19 fear, rushing in phrensy to 
precipitate conclusions. That Mrs, Siddons could dispense 
with extreme vehemence in this interrogation only shows the 
perfection of her acting in other points. Her Lady Randolph 
was altogether a more sustained and harmonious performance 
than Mrs. Crawford's. But I beliete that she avoided, het 
rival's vehemence of minner in this instanoe» not from thinking 
that it was unnatural, but from the fear of being taxed with 
Imitation. 

Mrs. Crawford med as late as 1801, and was' buried near 
her second husband; Bar^y, in the cloisters of Westminiter 
Abbey* 

^ In this retrospect of Mrs. Siddons's predecessors, I have 
omitted the names of several actresses highly distinguished for 
their general ppwers, and partially successful even in tragedy ^ 
such as Mrs. Woffington, Anne Bellamy, and others. But as 
my object, in this digression, was Qply to advert to names of 
the first-rate tragic grade, 1 fear my reader may tax me with a 
fault the opposite of omission, namely, my having mentioned 
one or two actresses who were more famotts on the comic 
than the graver stage — I allude to Bracegirdle and Oldiield. 
Still, however, let me state, in apology, that general tradition 
represents the fornfer as a beautiful tragic performer, and that 
the Oldfield could have been fio second-rate who couR throw 
snchantment around Thomson^s dramatic poetry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Siddons plays Isabella, in the *< Fatal Marriage," at Dniry Lane— 
Suitableness of the Part for her first new Trial--Kemarks on the Tra- 
gedy — Resumption of her Memoranda — She appears as Euphrasia^ in 
the *♦ Grecian Daughter" — as Jane Shore — in Calista — ^as Behidtra — 
and as ZarOj in the " Mourning Bride" — ^Her first Season. 

1782.] " I WAS truly grieved," says Mrs. Siddons in her 
Memoranda, ^* to leave my kind friends at Bath, and was also 
afraid that the power of my voice was not equal to filling a 
London theatre. My friends, too, were also doubtful ; but I 
soon had reason to think that the bad construction of the Bath 
theatre, and not the weakness of my voice, was the cause of 
our mutual fears.-^ On the 10th of October, 1782,*I made my 
first new appearance at Drury Lane, with my own dear beau- 
tiful boy, then but eight years old, in Southerne s tragedy of 
* Isabella.' This character was judiciously recommended to 
me by my kind friend Mr. Sheridan, the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who had seen me in that play at Bath. 
The interest he took in my success was like that of a father.** 

It was a judicious choice undoubtedly. ^The p^rt of Isabella 
had pathos enough to develop her genius, without complexity 
to make it an extreme ordeal for her powers on their new great 
trial ; and, with her beautiful little son Henry in her hand, she 
looked the very personage.^ 

Southerne, the author of this play, deserves our gratitude, in 
common with Otway and Rowe, for having sustained our 
graver drama iii tolerable respectability towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, at a time when it was threatened with 
the pestilence of rhyming tragedies ; and he is a purer moralist 
than either Otway or Rowe. Inferior as all the three may be 
to the more immediate successors of Shakspeare, still they 

A The Morning Post for October 10, 1782, gives the following anecdote 
about young Henry Siddons : — ** Mrs. Siddons, of Drury Lane theatre, 
has a lovely little boy, about eight years old. Yesterday, in the rehearisal 
of the ' Fatal Marriage,' the boy, observing his mother in the agonies 
of the dying scene, took the fiction for reahty, and burst in^ a flood of 
tears, a circumstance which struck the feelings of the company ia a 



will seem entitled to our respect, when we consider that more 
than a century has elapsed in England without producing any 
thing like such a triad of dramatic names. 

I am glad to find that the poet Gray was a great admirer of 
Southeme. Critics of far less authority have contemned this 
Yery tragedy of '* Isabella" for heavy and confused incidents. 
I confess, curtailed as it now is of the comic underplot,* which 
Southeme threw in only in compliance with the grotesque 
taste of the time, that there seems to me to be not the slightest 
redundancy of business or dialogue in the piece. On the con- 
trary, the action advances with a beguiling rapidity, and the 
deeply affecting story has an air of fatalism that always re- 
minds me of the Greek stage. Perhaps in all powerful trage- 
dies this air is to be traced. It is a cold, dramatic achieve- 
ment, to show us only the ordinary and necessary connexion 
between the passions and the misfortunes of our species. The 
poetic invention that affects us to the deepest degree is thai 
which teaches us by what surprising coincidences the passions 
of the bad may work more misery than even they themselves 
intend ; and how the shafts of cruelty may strike the innocent 
with more than their natural force, coming like arrows impelled 
by the wind. My greatest objection to the tragedy of '* Isa- 
bella" is, that old Biron moralizes most unnecessarily at the 
end of it ; for, when poetry affects us, the heart will find 'v» 
own moral. 

Speaking of her first appearance on this occasion) Mrs* 
Siddons says, *'For a whole fortnight before this (to me) 
memorable day, I suffered, from nervous agitation, more than 
can be inxagiued. No wonder ! for my own fate and that of 
my httle family hung upon it. I had quitted Bath, where all 
my efforts had been successful, and I feared lest a second 
failure in London might influence the public mind greatly to 
my prejudice, in the event of my return from Drury Lane, dis* 
graced as I formerly had been. In due time I was summoned 
to the rehearsal of ' Isabella.' Who can imagine my terror t 

* Gray, with all his admiration of Soatheme, inveighs severely against 
his comic intermixtures in this tragedy ; and, in fact, in its ori^naf state 
there was a complete comic underplot, some of which seems to haTe been 
jxnrrowed from ooccaccio. A jealous old fellow gets a sleeping potion, 
ii pot into a tomb, and made to believe that he has been dead. When he 
awakes he is reconciled to his wife, and promises never more to be jealous 
rf her. When the play was revived at Drury Lane, in 1757, this comic 
•toff was omitted, but the original name was not changed from that of 
the ••Fatal Mamage, or InnoceBt Adulttiy," t^ •« Itabella," till several 
y ws ?fter. 
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I feared to utter a sound above zt audible whisper ; but by 
degrees enthusiasm cheered me into a forgetfulness of my 
fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, which failed 
not to be heard in the remotest part of the house, by a friend 
who kindly undertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. 
The countenances, no less than tears and flattering encourage- 
ments, of my companions imboldened me more and more ; and 
the second rehearsal was even more affecting than the first. 
Mr. King, who was then manager, was loud in his applauses. 
This second rehearsal took place on the 8th of October, 1782, 
aQd on the evening of that day I was seized with a nervous 
hoarseness, which made me extremely wretched ; for I dreaded 
being obliged to defer my appearance on the 10th, longing, as 
I most earnestly did, at least to know the worst. 1 went to 
bed, therefore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking the 
next morning, however, though out of restless, unrefreshing 
sleep, 1 found, upon speaking to my husband, that my voice 
was very much clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort 
to me ; and, moreover, the sun, which had been completely 
obscured for many days, shone brightly through my curtains. 
I hailed it, though tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen ; 
and even now I am not ashamed of this (as it may perhaps be 
called) childish superstition. On the morning of the 10th, my 
voice was, most happily, perfectly restored ; and again * The 
blgased sun shone brightly on meJ* On this eventful day my 
fkther arrived to comfort me, and to be a witness of my trial. 
He accompanied me to my dressing-^oom at the theatre. 
There he left me ; and 1, in one of what I call my desperate 
tranquillities, which usually impress me under terrific circum- 
stances, there completed my dress, to the astonishment of my 
attendants, without uttering one word, though often sighing 
most profoundly. 

^ At length I was called to my fiery trial. I found my ven- 
erable father behind the scenes, little less agitated than myself. 
The awful consciousness that one is the sole object of atten- 
tion to that immense space, lined as it were with human intel- 
lect from top to bottom, and all around, may perhaps be ima- 
gined, but can never be described, and by me can never be 
forgotten.* 

'* Of the general effect of this night's performance I need not 
speak : it has already been publicly recorded. I reached my 

* The other part« of the play were thus cast : Biroih Smith ; ViKera^^ 
Palmer ; Carlos^ Farren ; Count Baldwmf Padwr ; Nurse, Mie. Lot*. 
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own quiet fireside on retiring from the scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits. I was half*dead ; and my joy and thank- 
fulness were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit 
of words, or even tears. My father, my husband, and myself 
sat down to a frugal neat supper, in a silence uninterrupted,, 
except by exclamations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. My 
father enjoyed his refreshments ; but occasionally stopped 
short, and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his vener- 
9iie face, and throwing back his silver hair, gave way to tears 
of happiness. We soon parted for the night ; and I, worn out 
with continually broken rest and laborious exertion, after an 
hour's retrospection, (who can conceive the intenseness of that 
revery ?) fell into a sweet and profound sleep, which lasted to 
^e middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind and body. 
/*'! should be afraid to say," she continues, "how many 
times * Isabella' was repeated successively with still increas- 
ing favour. I was now highly gratified by a removal from my 
very indifierent and inconvenient dressing-room to'one on the 
stage-floor, instead of climbing a long staircase ; and this room 
(oh, unexpected happiness !) had been Garrick's dressing-room. 
It is impossible to conceive my gratification, when I saw my 
own figure in the self-same glass which had so often reflected 
the face and form of that unequalled genius : not perhaps with- 
out some vague fanciful hope of a little degree of inspiration 
from it. About this time I was honoured by the whole body 
of the Law with a present of a purse of one hundred guineas^!^ 
Mrs. Siddons performed Isabella eight times between ^me 
10th and 30th of October. The next character that was allotted 
to her was Euphrasia^ in the ** Grecian Daughter."! In this 
part, Mrs. Yates, with the aid of Henderson's powerful acting, 
still maintained a semblance of rivalship with the Siddons : but 
it was only a semblance; for the querulous remonstrances 
which Mrs. Yates's friends put forth in the newspapers against 
** the infatuated attention that was paid to the rising actress" 
sorely betrayed to which of the rivals public favour had inclined. 

* The high compliment paid by the gentlemen of the Bar to the nn- 
livalled merit of Mrs. Siddons is unexampled in the history of the English 
theatre, ejccept in the instance of the celebrated Mr. Booth, who, on his 
first appearance in the character of Addison's Cato, was presented by the 
Tories with a purse of fifty guineas, for so nobly declaiming against a 
perpetual Dictator. 

t On the 30th of October the other parts of the ** Grecian Dnaffhter** 
were thus cast : Evander^ Bensley ; Dionytiuty Palmer ; PMoUu^dws^ 
ton ; PAocton, Farren. 



Mi^. Siddons'd admirers troublied t)ie press with no lamehta* 
tioQs for Mrs. Yates's popularity : they only regretted that the 
talents of their favourite, instead of being wholly devoted to 
Shakspeare and other great dramatists, should be wasted oit 
Murphy's tragedy, which the Morning Post^ a paper at that 
time ably conducted, denominated '* an abortion of Melpo^ 
mene.^ 

This was rather hard language ; for there must be some 
merit in a drama that can be made the medium of popular aet- 
ing ; and the ** Grecian Daughter" is a practical favoiuite with 
players. Since its first appearance, sixty-three years ago, 
there has been no great tragic actress who has not thought the 
part of Euphrasia worthy of her ambition. At the same time, 
the ** Grecian Daughter," though not an abortion of Melpo^ 
mene, is not one of her loveliest brood. Its merit may be 
placed on a level with that of our best pantomimes and melo- 
dramas. It is a tolerable tragedy in all but the words. 

The wonderful power of great players to delight us on the 
stage with dramatic poetry which we read with indifference,-— 
their power, we might rather say, of putting poetry into action 
where they have little or none of it on the author's page, is a 
subject of curious interest, and so much worthy of better dis* 
cussion than I can bring to it, that I hazard with diffidence the 
most general remarks. I have said that there must be some 
merit in a drama which can be made the medium of popular 
acting ; and this truism is so palpable, that I am not aifraid of 
the reader contradicting it, but only of his smiling at being told 
what might be taken for granted. But, supposing you went a 
little farther, and were to say that a drama, which good acting 
can render impressive, must necessarily have a great deal of 
merit, you would soon find yourself mistaken, and be obliged 
to draw back into the former vague and trite position : for it is 
not more certain that the Northern Lights can play upon ice, 
than that electrif3ring acting has often irradiated dramas very 
frigid to the reader. What is the " Cato" of Addison to our 
perusal ? and yet how nobly John Kemble performed its hero ! 
The greatest acting, it is true, cannot crecUe a soul under the 
ribs of deaths nor reconcile us to false or insipid views of 
human nature. A tragedy, to affect us by the best possible 
acting, must assuredly have some leading conceptions of gran- 
deur, some general outlines of affecting character and situation. 
Nevertheless, it is astonishing how faint and general those out- 
lines may be, and yet enable, or rather permit, the great stage- 
artist to fill up what he finds a comparative blank into a glow- 
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ing piefure. Mrs. Siddons did this in the *^ Grecian Daughter ;" 
and so did Fanny Kemble. 

Shakspeare's plays would Continue to be read, if there was 
not a theatre in existence^ whereas, if poor Murphy, as a 
tragedian, were to be banished from the stage to the library, it 
may be said, in the fullest sense of the phrase, that he would 
be laid on the^ shelf. And yet Murphy might affirm with 
truth, that in playing his heroine, Mrs. Siddons herself in- 
creased her reputation. The part of Isabella had developed 
faer strength as well . as her tenderness ; but Euphrasia 
allowed her to assume a 'royal loftiness still more impos- 
ing (at least to the many), and a look of majesty which 
she alone could assume. When she rushed on the stage 
addressing the Grecian patriots, ^'War on, ye heroes !^ she 
was a picture to every eye, and sh6 spoke passion to every 
heart. I have seen the countenances of her oldest contem- 
poraries lighten up with pleasure in trying to do justice to 
their recollections of her Euphrasia. They spoke oL the 
seai-diadem on her brow, and of the veil that flowed so 
gracefully on her shoulders ; but they always concluded by 
owning that words could not describe '* her heroic loveliness.^* 
The finest effect that she produced in the part was at the 
crisis when PhUotas pretends that her father was dead, and 
that his body had been thrown into the sea. Here she acted 
filial anxiety with a fidelity so terrible, that the spectators 
counted the moments of suspense, and felt that a few more of 
them would have been intolerable. 

Nov. 8, 178S. The next part in which she appeared was 
Jane Shore.* Here she tried her powers in a character as 
widely as possible contrasted with Euphrasia ; and made a 
transition from, the proudest pomp to the most desolate pathos 
of tragedy. I am glad that I can recollect the great actress in 
Jame Shore ; for it was a spectacle that struck me with a 
degree of wonder, of illusion, and of intense commiseration, 
that neither she nor any other performer ever excited in my 
mind. I will not say that it is the part in which I should 
chiefly choose to see her once more, if I had the power, by 
some miracle, of seeing her again. It was< not her mos| 
poetical, nay, it was not her most pleasing part : on the con- 
trary, the semblance of her physical suflering was the more 
appalling for a sort of prosaic closene9s to reality. But it 

* The other parts were thus east : Hastings^ Smith ; Shore^ Bensley; 
GUmees'ter. I. ^ckin : Alicia^ Mrs. Ward. 

G 
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was terrible and perfect acting up to the truth of nature. Mr. 
Boaden tells us, that she presented at the outset of the play a 
dignified aspect, which could never have belonged to the mis- 
tress of Edward th^ Fourth ; and that the first look of her 
threw a doubt upon her situation and its sorrows. Whether 
this doubt ever crossed the minds of three persons among her 
spectators is very uncertain ; but if it did, it was immediately 
lost in different feelings. For Mr. Boaden himself, in his 
next paragraph, commemorates what can be well recollected, 
namely, ** the sobs and shrieks among the tender part of her 
audience, and those tears which manhood at first struggled to 
suppress, but at last grew proud of indulging." Fainting fits 
were long and frequent in the house. 

And yet this fearful semblance of reality, if it did not 
strictly accord with Lord Bacon's definition, of poetry being 
that which accommodates the show of things to the wishes 
of the mind, was still in so far poetical that its terrors ivere 
sheathed in some welcome illusions^ It was somediing to 
have so tdmantic a legendary favourite as Jane Shore restored, 
like a friend in a dream, though only to hear her speak, and 
to answer her with our tears. And so far was my imagination 
loath to identify Mrs. Siddons with the heroine she represented, 
that I remember as if it were yesterday, my illusion amounting, 
as far as waking thoughts could go, to the belief that I was 
looking on reality, and seeing History revived before me. 

The story of Jane Shore has certainly one disadvantage as 
a tragic subject, namely, in the catastrophe being a death hy 
hunger. And yet the poet has met this difiicnlty with some 
skill ; for, before he compels us to shudder at her physical 
sufferings, he has wound us up to a high interest in her moral 
character, and prepared us tO' regard her as expiring-r^not 
solely from corporeal inanition, but from having her death at 
least accelerated by mental agitation. Rowe is judicious in 
giving her a modest and gradual progress in our sympathy. 
She is at first only a desolate penitent, who says of her own 
beauty, 

** Sin and misery, 
Like loathsome weeds, have overrun the soil, 
And the destroyer Shame hath laid all waste.'* 

She is at the outset nothing but contrition ; and her repentance- 
sheet shrouds from our view the fine lineaments of her heroic 
and womanly nature. But these come forth, when her fond- 
ness for Edward's memory breaks out in her anxiety for his 
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cfaildren, thoqgh in a manner so delicate, that her husband 
himself cannot be imagined to take umbrage at it. Under this 
feeling she defies the tyrant Gloucester, It was here that the 
part ascended to the level of Mrs. Siddons's powers, — that her 
voice took a richness beyond the wailing of penitence, and her 
cheek a nobler glow than the blush of shame. The fervour 
of her benediction on Hastings^ though he had insulted her, 
when, in gratitude for his protecting Edward^s children, she 
exclaims, 

" Reward him for the noble deed, just heavens !*' 

makes Jane Shore now possess our hearts as a heroine. If 
ever words were pronounced with thrilling prolongation, it was 
when Mrs. Siddons uttered that line, 

« The poor, forsaken, royal little ones !** 

Her death-scene in Jane Shore would have baffled the power 
of the pencil, for it was a succession of astonishing changes. 
Her eagle eye, obedient to her will, at times parted with its 
lustre, and, though open, looked sightless and bewildered; 
but resumed its fire as wonderfully, when, *' with life's last 
spark that fluttered and eocpired^ she turned to her husban^ 
and uttered the heart-piercing woi:ds,y 

" Forgive me ! but forgive me !" 

While her impression as Jane Shore was still fresh in the 
public mind, and while sa many great tragic parts remained 
untouched by her, it may well surprise us to find her next ap- 
pearing in a prose tragedy, which had jio name to recommend 
it, and which was never found to be worth publishing. This 
was the " Fatal Interview," by Thomas Hull.* It was not 

* This piece, like several others by the same author, was never pub- 
lished ; though he was a voluminous writer of plays, novels, tales, andl 
verses. Thomas Hull was founder of thei Theatrical Fund, an institu*? 
tion that does honour to his memory. He Wsis for many years deputy- 
manager of Covent Garden, and always valued himself on his address in 
making apoloffies to the public. Baring the riots of 1780, the mob pelted 
his house Witn stones, in consequence of his having sent out to them a 
barrel of small-beer instead of porter. The deputy-manager appeared on 
the first floor with his velvet cap, and, after making three low bows, 

give scope to his applogetical eloquence in these words : *^ Ladies and 
entlemen. Upon my honour I have sent to Gifibrd's brewhouse for some 
porter. In the mean time, I must humbly solicit your usual indulgence^'' 
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absolutely hissed off the stage ; but it was so coolly receirecf, 
and so many reflections were cast on Mrs. Siddons's genius 
being thrown away on such a piece, that it was withdrawn, 
aAer drag^ng on to the third night. Mr. Grenest says thftt 
Sheridan damned the play to save the actress : bnt the play 
appears to have damned itself. 

On the 29th of Noyember, she appeared for the first time as 
Calistd, in the ^ Fair Penitent ;** and her success in the char- 
acter was another large step in her popularity.* It has been 
common with dramatic critics \o abuse Calista as a person 
most improperly named a penitent This objection to her 
character is much older than the days of Giflbrd and Hazlitt ; 
but like many an old judgment, it is unjust : for, though relac- 
tant to repent, she becomes in the end a deep and true peni- 
tent, and may well say, 

" I have more real anguish in my heart 
Than all their pedant discipline can show." 

Those who reproach Calista for not being all of a sudden 
repentant, forget how contemptible she would be if she were 
so represented. A female loathing her frailty the moment 
after detection, would virtually acknowlecjge it to have sprung 
from a momentary impulse, and not fVom that boundless affec- 
tion and confidence, which, however misplaced, is at least 
some palliation of her fault to the charity of others, and still 
more naturally a pretext for slow self-condemnation in the de- 
linquent herself. Calista is the victim pf profound attachment. 
Jane Shore had had full leisure to repent of her errors ; — but 
Calista is exposed to shame, while she is yet under the spell 
and illusion of her passion for Lothario. Love, be it ever so 
illicit, is of all passioils the least self-condemning while the 
mind is under its full dominion. It may reproach the infatu- 
ated heart in its growth and decay ; it may have its morning and 
evening shadows for the conscience, but it has none at its ver- 
tical height. , 

And, after all, while Calista is slow to reproach herself for 
a natural passion, she is not without some right to speak of ^ a 
base worW^ when she is doomed ia infamy by the ingratitude 
of her seducer ; and, when she is forced to marry the man 
whom she cabnot love by her father, who, after raving about 
her sainted mother, and Calista^s prattling infant days, takes 

* The other parts were thus cast : Lothario^ Palmer ; Horatioy Bensr- 
ley ; ScioUox J. Aickin ; iMoiniaj Mrs. Bolkely. 
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upon himself the fatherly duty of her executioner. If there 
was any thiog in the character of CalUta to make it worthy of 
the Siddons, it was the heroine's slowly-penitent pride, which 
capitulates only in the last extremities. 

I cannot, to be sure, confess an unqualified admiration of 
this tragedy ; for, though CalUta acts consistendy with the 
domination of passion over her mind, yet the exposure of a 
frail woman's dishonour seems a bad tragic subject to set out 
with. Her errors are not, like those of Jane Shores half hid 
from us by the conception of their remote occurrence, but are 
blazoned in fresh discovery^ The mind recoils from the re- 
ception c^ a proud and beautiful female upon the stage, being 
prepared by the description which her betrayer gives of the 
scene and circumstances of her seduction. 

Rowe is, however, an insinuating dramatist ; and the pro- 
tracted mart^dom of Calista is, in spite of the faults of Uie 
tragedy, very affecting. I never saw our great actress in this 
character ; but I can easily imagine the new scope that it gave 
to her powers. A sensible writer of that early period remarks 
of her . performance, that '* having to show in Calista that 
haughty affectation of being above control, which the deviation 
from virtue ever produces in a proud mind, in this struggle be- 
tween pride and shame, she wsdked with greater precipitation, 
her gestures were more frequent and more violent, and her 
eyes were restless and suspicious." Calista was therefore 
a new character for the display of her genius ; and it particu- 
larly gave a new modification to that passion of pride which 
she was unparalleled in expressing. Neither Isahdla nor Jane 
Shore exhibits sush complicated agony as Calista. The pride 
of Isabella has to combat only with her destiny, and the shame 
of Jane Shore is aggravated by no feeling of pride. Neither 
of them is so distracted as Rowe's heroine, between passions 
entirely opposite, or put on the rack, as she is, between 
virtue and vice. Calista^ s shame inflames her pride, while her 
pride makes her shame more excruciating. She perishes, like 
Laocoon, between double stings ; and, though not perhaps a 
fair penitent for the stage, she is a strong picture of unfortu- 
nate human nature. 

Such acting as Mrs. Siddons's had never been brought 
to Rowe's poetry, at least during the last century. Neither 
Mr8« Gibber nor Mrs. Crawford is alleged, by their warmest 
eulogists, to have been so equal to the haughtiness of Ccdista^s 
part. Airs. Yates, in performing it, departed from her usual 

62 
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grace, and sawed the air with her arms ; and Mra. Woffing^ 
ton, though pleasing to the eye, used to bark out the Fair 
Penitent with most dissonant notes. 

For her benefit, on the 14th of December, Mrs. Siddons 
chose the part of Belmdera^ in " Venice Preserved,"* a tragedy- 
which so "Constantly commands the tears of audiences, that it 
would be a work of supererogation for me to extol its tender- 
ness. There may be dramas where human character is pic- 
tured with subtler skill, — ^though Belvidera might rank among 
Shakspeare's creations ; and " Venice Preserved" may not con- 
tain, like " Macbeth'* and " Lear," certain high conceptions, 
which exceed even the power of stage representation ;---but it 
is as full as a tragedy can be of all the pathos that is transfus- 
able into action. 

I am glad that I have far better testimonies than my own to 
offer in proof of the great actress's triumph in this character ; 
for, to say the truth, when I saw her perform BelviderOf she 
was in the autumn of her beauty, large, august, and matronly ; 
and my imagination had been accustomed to picture the object 
of Jaffief^B fondness as a much younger woman. Accordingly, 
I recollect having thought (it was a new thought, indeed, for 
acting to inspire) that I could conceive another actress to play 
the part inore peifectly. But, without retracting my genersd 
opinion that she continued to act this character when she was 
somewhat too old for it, I can easily conceive that in my boy- 
ish criticism I may have judged of her unspiritually, and too 
much by externals. Attending to .the woman more than 
the actress, I dare say I was blind to innumerable beauties, 
that made her Bdvideroy even late in life, one of her finest 
performances in the eyes of better judges than myself. When 
she was young, there were no two opinions about her perfec- 
tion in the part. 

I have already acknowledged that I consult the newspapers 
of those times for remarks on her acting wi^ nothing like un- 
qualified confidence. At the same time, I should not consult 
them at all, unless their consentaneous or well e(x[»re8aed 
opinions were not occasionally entited to fair belief. Now the 
language of her daily contemporary critics, respecting her ap- 
pearance in Behfidera, is so warm, so unanimous, and, above 
all, so circumstantial, that I cannot help receiving it as truth. 
They point out with rapture the particular traits of her excel- 

^Castofpaitf ; J(ii^,Bx«rtton; Pmtt^, Bensley ; Priuli^J* 
JUnauUf Paieksr* 
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lence, such as the heart- wnnghig effect of her call to Jafier^ 
** Oh, thou unkind one !" — the magic delicacy with which she 
bade him remember the hour of twelve ;— and the electrifying 
manner in which she sprang to his arms^ on his threat to kill 
her. I should take Mr. Boaden's testimony to die same effect, 
even if it stood quite solitary ; but I like it none the worse for 
circumstantially agreeing with the above critiques : and his 
description of her Belvidera is able, minute, and copious. She 
attached herself, by this part, wi^ a new and bright link to 
public favour. 

Mr. Boaden inveighs, and not unjustly, against the omission 
of some lines of the tragedy, both beautiful and unexception- 
able, in the prompt-book from which Mrs. Siddons acted. 
These were tasteless omissions I own ; but, in a genersd view, 
no play was ever more indebted to the stage for purification 
than '* Venice Preserved" As it originally came out, it was 
stamped with all the profligacy of the age, and offered the 
melancholy spectacle of genius prostituted to court corruption. 
It is generally supposed that, in the character of the buffoon- 
senator AMUmiot the poet meant to ridicule Lord Shaftes- 
bury; and from the primitive indecent prologue, it may also 
be inferred that he made another hit at his lordship, in por- 
trxying the conspirator Renault. 

This chain-shot satire seems to have been discharged 
against Shaftesbury by the order of Charles II., a prince who, 
with the love of monopolies that was inherent in his family, 
seems to have thought that he had a right to exclude all others 
from competition with him in profligacy. To preserve con- 
sistency, the poet dedicated his tragedy to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, congratulating her on being the king's mistress, 
and on having lately borne him an illegitimate child. 

In his utmost destitution, Otway appears less humiliated 
than in- this dedication. I am sorry that his recent editors 
have not, in mercy to his memory, forborne to reprint all the 
disgusting dialogue which has been long since expunged from 
stage-representation. The courtesan, AquiUia, I believe, has 
ceased to disgrace the dramatis person<B since the beginning of 
thelast c entury. George II., so at least says the "Dram- 
atic Censor," commanded all those scenes of " Venice Pre- 
served," which had been already rejected by pubhc modesty, 

* It is said, in this piolosae, that if Poland had heard ofReruwU^ she 
would have made him her Idnff. Shaftesbury's enemies alleged that he 
was ambttiotts of the crown of Poland. 
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to be restored when the play was to be acted before him ; bm 
the audience, with one consent, hooted them off. If this be 
true, it is probable that our German liege acted more from 
ignorance of the English language than from profligacy. 

The alterations of *' Venice Preserved" have redeemed it as 
a public spectacle and as a work of taste* Pierre is a miser* 
able conspirator, as Otway first painted him, impelled to treason 
by his love of a courtesan, and his jealousy of Antanio> But 
his character, as it now comes forward, is a mixture of patriot- 
ism and of excusable misanthropy. Even in the more modem 
prompt-books, an improving curtailment has been introduced. 
Until the middle of Uie last century, the ghosts of Jajfier and 
Pierre used to come in upon the stage, haunting Belvidera in 
her last agonies, which, God knows ! require no aggravation 
from spectral agency. 

Never were beauties and faults more easily separated than 
those of this tragedy. The former, in its purification for the 
stage, came off like dirt from a fine statue, taJdng away nothing 
, from its symmetrical surface, and leaving us only to wonder 
how the author himself should have soil^ it with such dis* 
figurements.* 

For her second benefit this season she chose the part of 
Zara^ in the ** Mourning Bride." In this character I nerer 
had the good fortune to see her ; and, if it were not for the 
information I have received from others, I should at this 
moment remain half incredulous that even her powers of 
acting could have made. Zora a captivating heroine. I by 
no means wish to rank among the censurers of this tragedy 
who call it a pantomime. Its concinnity of structure as a 
drama, and its many impassioned and picturesque pas- 
sages, I admit and admire. But, in reading the '' Mourning 
Bhde," I cannot, like Zara^ and I feel a predominant interest 
for her tamer rival, Almeria* Having never seen our great 
actress as the captive queen, I was the more anxious to con- 
sult the most trustworthy lovers of the drama who could re* 

* It is pretty generalW known that Otway founded his tragedy on St. 
Real's Histoid of the Venetian Conspiracy in 1618. Nearly the whole 
of the dramatis vertona are real persons. Behidet a, howerer, is fictitious. 
The real RenauU was noviUain, and the real Pierre was private^ strangled 
on board his own ship, by order of the Venetian senate. The prose and 
true Jaffier was not melted in his faith to the conspiracy by a woman's 
tears, but was struck with compunction during a city jubilee, when he 
coQtrasted its gayety with the horrors and massacres that would eventually 
result firom the plot. Otway's JagUr is more patbetie and diainatic, but 
St. Real's History is wonderfully impcessife. Voltaife compaies its 
author to Sallost, and not onworUuiy. 
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member her in the part ; and among these the first with whom 
I happened to eonverse on the subject was Mr. Godwin. I 
shall never forget the pleasure I received from the vivid re- 
marks of this patriarch of our living literature. The fresh- 
ness of his recollections, and his hearty interest in the history 
of the stage, are worthy of his gifted genius. He spoke to 
me of Garrick very fervidly ; but he said that, in spite of 
Garrick^s superior versatility, Mrs. Siddons showed at times 
conceptions of her characters which he thought more sublime 
than any thing even in Garrick's acting. I Confessed to my 
philosophical friend, that 1 wondered how any powers of acting 
could throw magnificence around a character so vicious, so 
selfish, and so hateful, as Zara ; and I asked him how the 
part of Almeria^ who ought indeed to be the heroine of the 
tragedy, had affected himt His answer was, ''I recollect 
nothing about the acting of Almeria, for the disdain and in- 
dignation of the Siddons, in Zara, engrossed all attention, and 
swept away the possibility of interest in any thing else. Her 
magnificence in the part was inexpressible. It was worth the 
trouble of a day's journey to see her but walk down the stage. 
Her Zara was not inferior even to her Lady Macbeth, 

It was at this time that she sat for her portrait, as IsabellOj 
to the distinguished artist, Hamilton. Her immense popularity 
was now shown, in the general enthusiasm to see her picture, 
even when it was scarcely finished. Carriages thronged the 
artist's door ; and, if every fine lady who stept out of them did 
not actually weep before the painting, they had all of them, at 
least, their white handkerchiefs ready for that demonstration of 
their sensibility. 

One day, after her sitting, Mr. Hamilton and his wife were 
bidding good morning to the great actress, and accompanying 
her down stairs, when they pointed out to her her own resem- 
blance to an antique sculpture of Ariadne that stood on the stair- 
case. Mrs. Siddons was taken by surprise, and her honesty 
was here a traitor to her vanity. She clasped her hands in 
delight, and said, "Yes, it is very — " but, immediately re- 
collecting hlerself, before she got out the word Hkey substituted 
the word beautiful. " It is so very beautiful that you must be 
flattering me." She then sat down on the staircase to con- 
template the sculpture, frequently exclaiming, " It is so very 
beautiful that you must be flattering me." She departed, how- 
ever, evidently well pleased to believe in the likeness : but it 
would require one to be as handsome as herself to have a right 
to blame her self-complacency. 
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On the 6th of June she acted Isabella for the twenty-fourth 
time ; and, having performed, in all, about eighty nights, and 
on six of them for the benefit of others^ she closed a season of 
as brilliant success as her own wishes could have shaped, even 
if they had been castle-building. Her fellow-performers com- 
plained that, after her tragic parts, the best comic acting of 
after-pieces could not raise the spirits of the audience ; and this 
continued to be the case till the enchantress, Mrs. Jordan, ap- 
peared on the same boards. 

It has been said of Mrs. Siddons, by the last historian of 
the stage,* that, even in this first season, she made all other 
actresses be forgotten. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, though it ought to be said with a due sympathy for the 
previous idols of the public, that she left to her still nominal 
rivals, Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Crawford, a remnant of reputation 
more painful than utter oblivion. 



CHAPTER V. 

Her Second Season at Druiy Ijane — Plays UabeUa, in " Measure for 
Measure" — Performs in the " Gamester" with her brother, John Kemble 
— Performs Constance, in "King John" — Her own Criticisms on the 
Character — ^Pla^^s Lady Randolph — The Countess of Salisbury^ and 
Sigismunda in Thomson's Tragedy — Conclusion of the Season, 
1783-4. 

Afteb four months, during which she acted at Liverpool^ 
Dublin, and Cork, Mrs. Siddons returned to DruryLane in 
the October of 1783, and commenced her second season, by 
royal command, with Isabella^ in the '' Fatal Marriage." Their 
majesties, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, and the Princess Augusta, honoured the performance 
with their attendance.* 

Hitherto, since her return to the London stage, Mrs. Siddons 

* Mr. Genest. 

t The London Chramcle for October 9, 1783, gi^es wo graphic an ac- 
count of the canopies erected on this occasion for the royal spectators, 
together with the dresses they wore, that I could find in my heart to tran- 
scribe it as a picture of by-gone fashions, if I were not afraid of surly 
criticism demandmg, What have valance^, velvet draperies, golden tassels, 
and silks and satins, to do with Mrs* Siddons's history ? 
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bad attempted none of the diaracten of Shakspeare ; and, at 
this period, nothwithstanding all her popularity, I find that she 
had still some detractors, who pretended to doubt whether she 
had courage to make the attempt, or would succeed if she 
should make it. To this ^epticism, whether it was sincere or 
affected, she put a practical termination, on the 3d of Novem«- 
ber, by playing Isabella^ in " Measure for Measure,^' in a 
manner that commanded undivided applause.* 

This success was an epoch in her life ; not for its merely 
silencing a few detractors, but for the triumph of uniting her 
name with Shakspeare's, in die most solemn and religious of 
bis characters. 

There is so entire an exemption in Shakspeare's genius 
from any thing assimilating to cant or puritanism, that we 
listen with unsuspicious reverence to his morality when he 
pitches it at the highest key ; and no creation of his mind gives 
us a finer proof of its sublime moral tone than the saintly 
character of his IsabeUcu - By the eloquence of this fair 
agent he illustrates the momentous truth, that the worth of life 
is inferior to the worth of honour ; a truth seemingly romantic, 
but the denial of which, if it were negatived as unreal, would 
involve the debasement and wreck of our species^ Substitute 
f<nr this principle the doctrine of Hobbes, that the preservation 
of its own life is the paramount duty of every human being, 
and see, by Hobbes's own theory of government, what a slave 
and mere animal you would make of man. In upholding the 
opposite doctrine, Shakspeare writes with his natural feari- 
lessness : he makes no sophistical juggling, and tells no lies, 
like the stoics, about death being only an imaginary evil. On 
the contraiy, he confronts the novice of St. Clair with a 
brother pleading to her for his life ; and he depicts the horrors 
of the agonized petitioner with a fidelity that makes us shudder. 
And yet he inspires his heroine with sufficient eloquence to 
convince us of the sacred principle, 

I deny not that the page of Shakspeare is competent, even 
in reading it, to inspire us with an exulting sympathy with 
Isahella^ and to make us exclaim, '* No ! let not the purity of 
80 hallowed a being be sacrificed for the life of a dastard.*' 
But it was wonderful to feel what freshness and force this 
sentiment acquired from our actress's impersonation of the 

'' * Cast of the other parts in ** Measure for Measure :'* Duke^ Smith ; 
Luoo, Lee Lewis ; Angdoy Pahner ; Claudiot Brereton ; Clown, Par- 
sons ; Escalus, J. Aickin : Mariaruh Mrs. Ward. 
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heroine. The simplicity of her dress might be described* bat 
not the moral simplicity of her demeanour, that brought the 
expression of lofty feelings in close succession to meeknesa, 
and made her final sternness to her brother as becoming as 
her former sisterly suavity. It is true, that, in IsabelUt^ she 
had less scope for impassioned acting than in Constance and 
Lady Macbeth; she had to represent principle more than 
passion : but Mrs. Siddons, with that air of uncompromising 
principle in her physiognomy^ which struck you at first sight, 
and was verified by the longest acquaintance, looked the novice 
of St. Clair so perfectly, that I am sure, if Shakspeare had 
seen her among a thousand candidates for the part, he would 
have beckoned to her to come and perform it. 

Hitherto Mrs. Siddons had been but indifferently supported 
by actors in the highest tragic parts at Drury Lane. Hender- 
son unfortunately played at the other house. Bensley de- 
livered dialogue with a propriety of emphasis and a nicety of 
discrimination that evinced a sound and comprehensive judg- 
ment ; but when we are told that his voice and manner were 
well suited to Mcdvolio, and to the Gho^t in *^ Hamlet," we are 
naturally prepared for what is added by his most candid de- 
scribersy — that he showed a mind labouring against natural 
defects. He had an ungainly solemnity of action, and a nasal 
pronunciation. , A good judge of acting, who remembers him, 
tells me that, in seeing him on the stage, his mind alternated 
between admiration of Bensley's sagacity as an actor, and re- 
gret that one so unfitted by nature for acting should have 
chosen it for his profession. 

Smith has been imortalized by Churchill as a gentlemanly 
actor : but his forte was comedy. His person was agreeable, 
his countenance engaging, and his voice smooth and powerful, 
though monotonous. A potent physical personage he must 
have been, who could swim a league at sea, drink his botde 
of port, and after fatigue and conviviality, commit his part dis- 
tinctly to memory. He was respectable in Ricliard the Tkird^ 
and a tolerable Hotspur.* Mr. Boaden, in mentioning Smith, 

* In the Catalogae of Mathews's " Gallery of Theatrieal Pertraits," 
I find a quotation from Charles Lamb, stating that Bensley was an tntYiu- 
table Hotspur. If so, Mr. Genest, in his ** Account of the English Stage," 
is strangely at fault in omitting Hotspur among the parts of Bensley. 
But, much as I respect both the taste and sincerity of Charles Lamb, I 
should suspect that he is here speaking from some exaggerated impres- 
sions made upon him in his boyish years. Bensley great in Hotspur ! 
The thing is impossible. 
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■peaks of the ^ hunter's health that glowed on his shoulders." 
It was a strange place, if he had clothes on his back, for his 
health to make its appearance ; but he means, I suppose, that 
Smith had no great refinement as an actor. 

Aickin can scarcely be quoted as even considerable in 
tragedy. His forte lay in the representation of an honest 
steward, or an fffectionate parent. Brereton was, with the 
exception of John Kemble,'the most promising young actor of 
the day ; but his career was short,* and his end unfortunate. 
He died, while yet a young man, in an asylum for the deranged. 

But Mrs. Siddons this season found a coadjutor in acting, 
who was an acquisition to the English stage, and notrthe less 
acceptable to her for being her own brother. John Kemble 
had not, indeed, yet reached the height of his reputation, but 
he was fast advancing to it ; and he was already so decidedly 
popular, that the prejudices which had pursued her sisters for 
merely daring to act on the same boaitis with Mrs. Siddons, 
were dropped in welcoming him. His acknowledged talents 
and heroic appearance disarmed invidious, or, at all events, con* 
temptuous comparison of him with his noble sister. There was 
a pleasing harmony in their manner, although hers was the 
more natural; and, side by side, they appeared the two noblest 
specimens that could be produced of the breed of England. 
Her first appearance in conjunction with her brother was in 
the " Gamester," in which she played Mrs. Beverley (Nov. 
22. )t Their success was brilliant. As this tragedy has 
some great beauties, and as it continually affects large audi- 
ences with strong emotions, I shall trouble the reader with no 
lucubrations of my own on its imperfections, but content my* 
self with stating the fact, that Mrs. Siddons made it deeply 
zffeciing. Mr. Young, the actor, related to me an instance of 
her power in the part of Mrs. Beverley over his own feelings. 
He was acting Beverley with her on the Edinburgh stage, and 
they had proceeded as far as the 4th scene in the 5th act, 
when Beverley has swallowed the poison, and when Bates 
comes in, and says to the dying sufferer, '* Jarvis found you 
quarrelling with Lewson in the streets last night," Mrs, Beverley 

* Brereton was coniid^red but a third or fourth rate actor till the time 
&at Mrs. Siddons acted Behidera, There was none of the actors already 
eriebrated who could be trusted with the part of Jaffier. To Brereton 
the part was given as an experiment ; he was inspired by Mrs. Siddon% 
sad acted to admiration. 

t Oast of parts : Beverley^ Kemble ; Siukely, Palmer ; Jarnt, J. 
Aickin ; Chtrlottet Mrs. Brereton. 

H 
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says, '' No ! I am sure he did not !" to which Jaifvis replies, 
** Or if I did ?" — meaning, it may he supposed, to add, '* the 
fauh was not with my master :*' — ^but the moment he utters the 
words " Or if I did T' Mrs. Beverley exclaims, *^ *Tis false, old 
man ! — they had no quarrel-^there vms no cause for quarrel f** 
In uttering this, Mrs. Siddons caught hold of Jarvis, and gave 
the exclamation with such piercing grief, that Mr. Young said 
his throat swelled, and his utterance was choked* He stood 
unable to speak the few words which, as Beverley, he ought 
to have immediately delivered : the pause lasted long enough 
to make the prompter several times repeat Beverley*s speech, 
till Mrs. Siddons, coming up to her fellow-actor, put the tips 
of her fingers on his shoulders, and said, in a low voice, ** Mr* 
Young, recollect yourself V 

It does credit to the taste of George the Third, that his wi»h 
to see the Siddons and the Kemble together, in the tragedy of 
*', King John** was the immediate cause of her coming out this 
season in the new character of Constance^* I find, to my sur* 
prise, the contemporary daily newspapers exceedingly tniculeni 
in their remarks on her performance of this part ; and if their 
testimony were to be solely relied upon, we must believe that 
she was at first an infinitely less popular Constance than she 
ultimately proved to be. Attaching, as I do, a certain cons** 
quence to the riewspaper criticism of that period,t I should nev« 
ertheless be sorry to give it my arbitrary credence only when ft 
speaks in favour of my heroine. It was her boast that she 
gradually improved in all her characters, and that she never 
repeated her performance of any part without studying it anew 
to the utmost of her power and leisure. Thus I can believe it 
possible, that she was not at this period the same perfect Lady 
Constance, such as I saw her some ten years afterward. Be« 
sides, the entire tragedy of ^* King John,'' from conforming to 
history more than to our wishes, disappoints us by Constance 
belonging to it only in two acts, and disappearing before its 
catastrophe. This circumstance is a disadvantage to any 
actress, however great she may be in the part ; or, at least, a 
difiiculty not likely to be overcome, till, by repeated impres- 
sions, she has won the public to feel the tragedy worth seeing 

* Cast of the other parti : King John, Kemble ; Faktmbridge, Smith ; 
Hubert, Bensley ; King of Prance, J. Aickin ; Dauphin, Barrymore ; Pan- 
duLyh, Palmer ; CkatiUon, Farren ; Qumh Eleanor, Mrs. Hopkins. 

t The dramatic criticism of our newspapers at that time was as inferior 
to what it has since been, as the engravings of the same period are infe* 
nor to those plates which so eiquisitely uiom several modem pablica* 
tions. 
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lor the sake of Constance alone. '* King John'' had not been 
revived for several years ; and, with Mr. Boadeii's leave, it is 
not credible that Kemble was in the least comparable to Gar- 
rick in the dreadAil death-scene of the tyrant. Accordingly, 
the main weight of resuscitating the popularity of the play fell 
on Mrs. Siddons ; a task which she ultimately, though possibly 
not all at once, accomplished. At the same time, I cannot 
help suspecting that there was even thus early an evil agency 
at work in the press against her professional fame, not uncon- 
nected with that which soon afterward attacked her personal 
character. 

Be that as it may, she was ere long regarded as so con- 
aummate in the part of Constance, that it was not unusual for 
spectators to leave the house when her part in the tragedy of 
** King John" was^over, as if they could no longer enjoy Shak- 
speare himself when she ceased to be his interpreter. I could 
speak as a wonder-struck witness to her power in the character, 
with almost as many circumstantial recollections of her as 
there are speeches in the part. I see her in my mind's eye, 
the imbodied image of maternal love and intrepidity; of 
wronged and righteous feeling ; of proud grief and majestic 
desolation. Wkh what unutterable tenderness was her brow 
bent over her pretty Arthur at one moment, and in the next 
how nobly drawn back, in a look at her enemies that dignified 
her vituperation. When she patted Lewis on the breast, with 
the words *^ Thine honour ! — oh, thine honour !" there was a 
sablimity in the laugh of her sarcasm. I could point out the 
passages where her vicissitudes of hurried and deliberate ges- 
ture would have made you imagine that her very body seemed 
to think. Her elocution varied its tones from the height of ve- 
hemence to the lowest despondency, with an eagle-like power 
of stooping and soaring, and with the rapidity of thought. But 
there i» a drawback in the pleasure of these recollections, from 
their being so little communicable to others ; and, besides, in 
attempting to do them justice, I am detaining the reader from 
more interesting matter which Mrs. Siddon's has left me in her 
Memoranda, namely, her own remarks on the character of 
Constance. 

''My idea of Ccnstance^^ she says, ''is that of a lofty and 
proud spirit, associated with the most exquisite feelings of ma- 
ternal tenderness, which is, in truth, the predominant feature 
of this interesting personage. The sentiments which she ex- 
presses, in the dialogue between herself, the King of France^ 
and the Duke of Austria^ at the commencement of the second 
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act of this tragedy, very strongly evince the amiable traits of 
a humane disposition, and of a grateful heart. 

* Oh ! take his mother'i thanks— a widow's thanks ! 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him stren^h 
To make a more requital to your love/ 

'* Again, in reply to the King^s bloody determination of sub- 
jugating the city of Angiers to the' sovereignty of her son, she 
says, 

* Stay for an answer to your embassy, 

Lest, unadvie'd, yon stain j<mt swords with blood. 
My Lord Chatillon may from England l^ng 
That right in peace which here we urge in war ; 
And then we shall regret each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indiscreetly shed.* 

'' The idea one naturally adopts of her qualities and appear- 
ance are, that she is noble in mind, and commanding in person 
and demeanour ; that her countenance was capable of all the 
varieties of grand and tender expression, often agonized, though 
never distorted by the vehemence of her agitations. Her voice, 
too, must have been ^propertied like the tuned spheres, ^ obe- 
dient to all the softest inflections of maternal love, to all the 
pathos of the most exquisite sensibility, to the sudden burst o€ 
heart-rending sorrow, and to the terrifying imprecations of in* 
dignant majesty, when Writhing under the miseries inflicted on 
her by her dastardly oppressors and treacherous allies. The 
actress whose lot it is to personate this great character should 
be richly endowed by nature for its various requirements ; yet, 
even when thus fortunately gifted, much, very much remains 
to be effected by herself; for in the performance of the part of 
Constance great difficulties, both mental and physical, present 
themselves. And perhaps the greatest of the former class 
is that of imperiously holding the mind reined-in to the imme- 
diate perception of those calamitous circumstances which take 
place during the course of her sadly eventful history. The 
necessity for this severe abstraction will sufficiently appear, 
when we remember that all those calamitous events occur while 
she herself is absent from the stage ; so that this power is in- 
dispensable for that reason alone, were there no other to be 
assigned for it. Because, if the representative of Constance 
shall ever forget, even behind the scenes, those disastrous 
events which impel her to break forth into the overwhelming 
effusions of wounded friendship,, disappointed ambiticm, and 
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natemal tenderness, upon the first moment of her appearance 
in the third act, when stunned with terrible surprise she 
exclaims, — 

* Gone to be married — gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood joined — gone to be friends !' 

— if, I say, the mind of the actress for one moment wanders 
from these distressing events, she must inevitably fall short of 
that high and glorious Qolouring which is indispensable to the 
painting of this magnificent portrait. 

** The quality of abstraction has always appeared to me so 
necessary in the art of acting, that I shall probably, in the 
course of these remarks, be thought too frequently and perti- 
naciously to advert to it. I am now, however, going to give a 
proof of its usefulness in the character under our consideration ; 
and I wish my opinion were of sufficient weight to impress 
the importance of this power on the minds of all candidates for 
dramatic fame. Here, then, is one example, among many others 
which I could adduce. Whenever 1 was called upon to per- 
sonate the character of Constance^ I never, from the beginning 
of the play to the end of my paif in it, once sufifered my dressing- 
room door to be closed, in order that my attention might be 
constantly fixed on those distressing events which, by this 
means, I could plainly hear going on upon the stage, the terrible 
effects of which progress were to be represented by me. More- 
over, I never omitted to place myself, with Arthur in my hand, 
to hear the march, when, upon the reconciliation of England 
and France, they enter the gates of Angiers to ratify the con- 
tract of marriage between the Dauphin and the Lady Blanche ; 
because the sickening sounds of that march would usually cause 
the bitter tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed confidence, 
baffled ambition, and, above all, the agonizing feelings of ma- 
ternal affection to gush into my eyes. In short, the spirit of 
the whole drama took possession of my mind and frame, by my 
attention being incessantly riveted to the passing scenes. Thus 
did I avail myself of every possible assistance, for there was 
need of all in this most arduous effort ; and I have no doubt that 
the observance of such circumstances, however irrelevant they 
may appear upon a cursory view, was powerfully aidant in the 
representations of those expressions of passion in the remainder 
of this scene, which have been only in part considered» and to 
the conclusion of which I now proceed. 

'' Goaded and stung by the treachery of her faithless friends, 
sad almost maddened by tba injories they have heaped upon 

H2 
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her, she becomes desperate and ferocious as a hunted tigress 
in defence of her young, and it seems that existence itself must 
nearly issue forth with the utterance of that frantic and appal- 
ling exclamation — 

' A wicked day, and not a holy day ! 
What hath this day deserved ? what h«th it done, 
That it in golden letters should he set 
Among the high tides in the calendar 1 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week—- 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd — * 
Butt on this day let seamen fear no wreck. 
This day all things begun come to ill end ! 
(^ Yes, faith itself to hollow falsehood change.* 

** When King Philip says to her 

* By heaven ! Lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day ; 
Have I not pawnM to you my majesty — ^ 

what countenance, what voice, what gesture, shall realize the 
scorn and indignation of her reply to the heartless King of 
France? — 

' You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, which, being touch*d and triedf 
Proves valueless : you are forsworn — forsworn. 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours^' &c* 

"And then the awful, trembling solemnity, the utter helpless- 
ness of that soul-subduing, scriptural, and prophetic invoca- 
tion — 

* Ann, arm, ye heavens ! against these peijui'd kings ! 
A widow cries — Be husband to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace— H[>ut ere sun set 
Set armed discoid 'twixt these peijur'd kings.' 

^<If it ever were, or ever shall be, portrayed with its appro- 
priate and solemn energy, it must be ^en, and then only, when 
the power I have so much insisted on, co-operating also with a 
high degree of enthusiasm, shall have transfused the oiind of 

* Lest they bring forth prodigies or monstsrit 
t ** Bat** here neans except. 
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the actress into the person and situation of the august and 
afflicted Constance. The difficulty, too, of representing with 
tempered rage and dignified contempt the biting sarcasm of the 
following speeches to Austria, may be more easily imagined 
than explained : 

* War ! war ! no peace — peace is to me a war — 
lAjmoges ! O Austria ! thou doit shame 
That bloody spoil — thou slave ! thou wretch ! thoa coward ! 
Thou little valiant — great in villany — 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou Fortune's champion — that dost never fight 
But when her humorous Ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety — thou art perjured too, 
And 80oth*st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear 
Upon my party — thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Hast thou not spoke, like thunder, on my side 1 
Been sworn my soldier — bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength 1 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! dofi'it for shame ! 
And hang n calf-skin on those recreant limbs V 

'* But, in truth, to beget, in these whirlwinds of the soul, such 
temperance as, according to the lesson of our inspired master, 
shall give them smoothness, is a difificulty which those only can 
appreciate who have made the efifort. 

^ I cannot, indeed, conceive, in the whole range of dramatic 
character, a greater difi&culty than that of representing this 
grand creature. Brought before the audience in the plenitude 
of her afflictions ; oppression and falsehood having effected 
their destructive mark ; the full storm of adversity, in short, 
having fallen upon her in the interval of their absence from her 
sight, the effort of pouring propel^y forth so much passion as 
past events have excited in her, without any visible previous 
progress towards her climax of desperation, seems almost to 
exceed the powers of imitation. Hers is an afiiiction of so 
' sudden floodgate and overbearing nature,* that art despairs of 
realizing it, and the effort is almost life-exhausting. Therefore, 
whether the majestic, the passionate, the tender Constance, has 
ever yet been, or ever will be, personated to the entire satisfac- 
tion of sound judgment and fine taste, I believe to be doubtful ; 
for I believe it to be nearly impossible. 

^ I now come to the concluding scene ; and I believe I shall 
not be thought singular when I assert, that though she has been 
designated the ambitions Constance, she has been ambitious 
only for her son. It was for hiffl» and him alone» that she 
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aspired to, and struggled for, hereditary sovereignty. For 
example, you find that from that fatal moment when he is 
separated from her, not one regret for lost regal power or 
splendour ever escapes from her lips; no, not one idea does 
she from that instant uiter which does not unanswerably prove 
that all other considerations are annihilated in the grievous re- 
collections of motherly love. The following scene, I think, 
must determine that maternal tenderness is the predominant 
feature of her character. 

^ 3. Scene 4. Enter Con0tanci« 

King Philip, 

* Look, who comei here 1 — a ^ave unto a soul, 
Holding th* eternal spirit 'gainst her will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted breath : 
I pray thee, lady, go away with me.* 

Comtance, 

• Lo ! now I lee the issue of your peace.' 

King Philip. 

< Patience, good lady ! Comfort, gentle Constance !' 

i 

• * 

Constanoe, 

< No, I defy all counsel and all redress 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress ! 
Death, Death — Oh, amiable, lovely Death— 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of endless night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones. 
And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows. 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself! 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy wife— Misery's love. 
Oh, come to me V 

King Philip, 
"" *0h, fair Afflictbn, peaee !' 

Ik • 

Constance, 
' No, no, I will not, having breath to cir. 
Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 
Then with a passion would I shake the worid^ 
And rouse from sleep that fell Anatomy ^ 
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Which cumot hear a Iady*f IM>le Toioe ! 
Mliich seoms a modem intocation.'* 

King Philip, 

* Lady ! yoa utter madness, and not sorrow.* 

Constance* 

* Thou art unholy to belie me so. 

I am not mad. This hair I tear is mine. 

My name is Constance— I was Geoffrey's wif& 

Young Arthur is my son — and he is lost. 

I am not mad ! I would to heaven I were ! 

For then 'tis like I should forget myself. 

Oh ! if I could, what grief should I forget ! 

Preach some philosophy to make me mad. 

And thou shalt be canonized cardinal ! 

For being, not mad, but sensible of griefi 

My reasonable part produces reason 

How I may be delivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself. 

If I were mad I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he. • 

I am not mad ! too well, too well I feel 

The different plague of each calamity.* 

King PkUip. 

' Bind up those tresses. ,0h, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop teif thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in social grie( 
Like true, insepaMle, faithful loves. 
Sticking together in calamity.' 

Constance, 

* To England, if you will.* 

King PhUtp, 
, * Bind up your hairs.* 

Comtanct, 

« Yes ! that I will. And wherefore will I do it 1 
I tore them from their bon^s, and cried aloud, • • 

Oh that these hands could so redeem my son 
As they have given these hairs their liberty ! 
But now I envy at their libeity ; 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. 
And, father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and Juiow oui firiends in heaven ; 

^ • I I !■ II ■ II I B^ ■■ I -ran 1 ■ ■ — 

* ** Modem" here means trite, or common. 
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If thtit be trae, I shall see my boy again ; 
For since the Urth of Cain, the first male child. 
There was not such a gracious creature bom. ^■ 
But now will canker sorrow cut my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his dieek; 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meager as an ague^s fit^ 
And so he'll die ; and rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in Uie court of heaven 
I shall not know him ; therefore, never, never 
Shall I behold my pretty Arthur more.' 

Pandulfh, 

* You hold too heinous a respect of grief.* 

Cof&9lanc«. 
' He talks to me that never had a son.' 

King Philip, 

* You are as fond of grief as of your child.* 

Constance, 

* Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stufifs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then have J reason to be fond of grief. — 
Fare you well ! — ^had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. 

I will not keep this form upon my head [tears off her headdrat. 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

Oh Lord ! my boy ! my Arthur ! my fair son. 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the worid ! 

My widow's comfort, and my sorrow's care !* 

** Her gorgeous affliction, if such an expression is allowable, 
is of so subUme and so intense a character, that the persona- 
tion of its grandeur, with the utterance of its rapid and aston- 
ishing eloquence, almost overwhelms the mind that meditates 
its realization, and utterly exhausts the frame which endeavours 
to express its agitations." 

In spite of all these difficulties in the part of Constance, Mrs. 
Siddons must have been conscious that she had strengthened 
her reputation by performing it, and it is difficult henceforward 
to imagine her fearful of attempting any other great character 
in the drama. I therefore very much doubt the justice of Mr. 
Boaden*s remark, when, after noticing that she selected the 
part of Ltuty Randolph for her first benefit this season, De« 
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cember 22, 1783,* he adds, that ^perhaps the moat serious 
moment of her professional life toas that in which she resolved 
to contest even that character with her rivals Mrs. CratrfordJ** 
I cannot conceive what there was to render the trial so terrific. 
The passion of one of Constance^ s speeches would leaven the 
whole part of Lady Randolph. Mrs. Crawford's Lady Ran* 
Mph had undoubtedly been once a great performance ; but I 
have already noticed, that from the first night of her reappearance 
at Covent Garden, after an absence of &ye years, the general 
opinion regarded her as a broken-down actress. The tragedy 
of ^ Douglas" was got up for Mrs. Crawford's reappearance, 
on the 13th November, 1783, and Mrs. Siddons did not per- 
form Lady Randolph at Drury Lane till more than a month 
afterward, so that she had plenty of time to rally her courage. 
Indeed, when we contemplate Mrs. Siddons in the blaze of her 
beauty, competing with this toil and age-worn rival, it is almost 
cniel to exult in her victory.' Mrs. Siddons omitted Mrs. 
Crawford's scream in the far-famed question, ** Was he alvtoe?** 
but she gave the character its appropriate beauty, and made 
the tragedy itself more permanently popular. 

The only other new characters which she acted during her 
second season were the Countess of Salisbury ^ in a tragedy of 
that name, and Sigtsmunda^ in Thomson's '* Tancred and Si- 
gismunda." In neither of those pieces could she be said to be 
worthily employed. The ^ Countess of Salisbury" had first 
appeared some thirty years before, on the Dublin stage, where 
the popularity of Barry and Mrs. Dancer, afterward Mrs. 
Bany, supported it. Small as its merit was, its real author. 
Hall Hartson, was accused of having had it from his college 
tutor, Dr. Leland, the translator of Demosthenes : the charge 
against Hartson, of purloining this tragedy, was as unfounded 
u the claim of the piece to popularity. The Morning Chron* 
tc2e for March 8, 1784, says, "The performance of the Count* 
w of Salisbury^ by Mrs. Siddons, turned out but an unhappy 
experiment, the play being so infamously underwritten, that 
eyen her great acting could not keep it from ridicule ; and 
when Smith came on the stage to give it out for a second rep- 
resentation, he was saluted with a horse-laugh." 

While acting in ** Tancred" for her second benefit, April 
24th,t she was at least adorning the drama of an acknowledged 
poet, and that which is generally thought the most successful 

*Cait of parts: Douglas, Brereton; NorvaXy Bensley; GUnalvon^ 
^mer; Lord Randolph, Farren. 
. t Tmeredf Kemble; Sijfredi^ Bensley ; Osnumdy Fairen. 
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of Thomson's plays. We are told* that Garrick was very 
great in Tancred^ and that Mrs. Gibber was harmony itself m 
Sigismunda, Mrs. Siddons, in the opinion of those who re- 
membered her great predecessor in the part, fell nothing short 
of her in the eloquence of her eye and gesture, and she made 
the death of Sigismunda tenderly perfect* Yet in spite of this 
assurance, and of all my reverence for the poet of the Seasons, 
and the Castle of Indolence, I cannot imagine the powers of 
our actress invoked to the sphere where they ought to have 
moved in this verbose tragedy. The spell of Thomson's en- 
chantment seems to be broken the moment he enters on the 
drama ; he had cultivated his genius into a rich, soft soil, too 
luxuriant for dramatic poetry. The main issue of the plot of 
^Tancred" depends on the father of Sigismunda^ Sijffredi, whose 
inconsistency is enough to spoil a better tragedy. At first, 
the old chancellor of Sicily is all self-denial and conscientious- 
ness, the heau ideal of political morality. So far so good ; 
but he turns out an inhuman father, a false guardian, and a 
legal swindler. He has taken Prince Tancred into his house, 
and after causing his attachment to his daughter by domestict- 
tion, he chooses rather to break both their hearts than his own 
political views for the good of Sicily. In a heated moment 
Tancred gives Sigismunda a carte blanche with his signatures 
The old lawyer, with a treachery unworthy of the lowest at- 
toniey, gets this paper from his daughter, and fills it np with 
a promise on the part of Tancred that he will marry ConstanUia, 
the daughter of his father's murderer. In poetry, the feigned 
description of improbable animals is as suscepuble of detec- 
tion as in natural history, and such a medley of morality and 
mischief as Siffredi probably never existed in nature. 

Mrs. Siddons concluded her second season the 13th of May, 
1784, with a sixth performance of Behidera. Between the 
8th of October and this last night, she acted fifty-three times, 
that is, allowing for the oratorios in Lent, nearly once in every 
three nights of the company's performance. Isabella and 
jtlr#. Beverley were her most frequent characters. 

Before the end of the season Mr. and Mrs. Siddons left their 
lodgings in the Strand, and took and furnished a comfortable 
house in Grower-street, and she now returned the visits of her 
firiends in her own carriage. 

I shall now recur to the few recollections of her life which 
Mrs. Siddons has lefl me in her own writing. My last quota- 

* Mttiphy's Lift of Garrick. 
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ikm from them 'ended with her descriptioD of Her reception in 
Isabella, As her Memoranda are resumed at that point, they 
necessarily refer to some circamstances belonging to the his- 
tory orher first season. But as she almost immediately passes 
into recollections of her second season, and as I wished to 
break upon the continuity of her Memoranda as little as pos*- 
«fl>le, 1 postponed what I now quote from .them to the end of 
my account ef her professional appearances in 1789^. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Siddons's Memoranda — ^Her Sammer Excurdioii to Edinburgh an| 
Publin — ^Important Quotation from Lee Lewes^s Memoirs. 

^ I CAITNOT now remember the regular succession of my 
various characters during this my first season, 1782-3. I thiol: 
Bdvidera came soon after Isabella, who almost precluded the 
appearance of all others for a very long time ; but I well re- 
member my fears and ready tears on each subsequent effort^ 
lest I should fall from my high exaltation. The crowds col- 
lected about my carriage, at my outgoings and incomings, and 
the gratifying and sometimes comical remarks I heard on those 
t>ccasions were extremely diverting-. The royal family very 
frequently honoured me with their presence.* The king was 
often moved to tears, and the queen at one time told me, in her 
gracious manner and broken English, that her only refuge was 
actually turning her back upon the stage, at the same time pro- 
testing that my acting was * indeed too disagreeable.' In short, 
all went on most prosperously ; and, to complete my triumph, 
I had the honour to receive the commands of their majesties 
to go and read to them, which I frequently did, hoth at Buck- 
ingham-house and at Windsor; Their majesties were the 
most gratifying of auditors, because the most unremittingly 
attentive. The king was a most judicious and tasteful critic 
both in acting and dramatic composition. He told me he had 

^ As early as the January of 1783, the royal family began to patron- 
ise Mrs. Siddons, and they continued to see her in all her characters : 
her Euphrasia; her Belmdera ; her Jane SJiore; her CaLista; andheri«a- 
htUa ; and even the offensive politics of the manager, Sheridan, vanished 
befoif^ the charms of the new sovereign of the stage. 
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endeavoured, yainly, to detect me in a false emphasis, and veij 
humorously repeated many of Mr. Smith's, who was then a 
principal actor. He graciously recommended the propriety of 
my action, particularly my total repose in certain situations. 
This, he said, is a quality in which Garrick failed. ^ Hentce( 
could stand still — he was a great fdgti.'' 

** I do not exactly remember the time,*' she continues, ** that I 
was favoured with an invitation from Dr. Johnson, but I think 
it was during the first year of my celebrity.* The doctor was 
then a wretched invalid, and had requested my friend Mr. 
Windham to persuade me to favour him by drinking tea with 
him, in Bolt Court. * » * * The doctor spoke highly 
of Garrick's various powers of acting. When Mr. Windham 
and myself were discussing some point respecting Garrick, he 
said, * Madam, do not trouble yourself to convince Windham ; 
he is the very bull-dog of argument, and will never loose his 
hold.' Dr. Johnson's favourite femde character in Shakspeare 
was Katharine, in ^ Henry YIII.' He was most desirous^ of 
seeing me in that play : but said, ^ I am too deaf and too blind 
to see or hear at a greater distance than the stage-box, and 
have little taste for making myself a public gaze^ in 80 distin- 
guished a situation.' I assured him that nothing would gratify 
me so much as to have him for an auditor, and that I could pro- 
cure for him an easy-chair at the stage-door, where he wonld 
both see and hear, and be perfectly concealed. He appeared 
greatly pleased with this arrangement, but, unhappily for me, 
he did not live to fulfil our mutual wishes. Some weeks before 
he died I made him some morning visits. He was extremely, 
though formally, polite ; always apologized for being unable to 
attend me to my carriage ; conducted me to the head of the 
stairs, kissed my hand, and bowing, said, ' Dear madam, I am 
your most humble servant ;' and these were always repeated 
without the smallest variation. 

^* About this time occurred a memorable evening, which is 
accurately described in Cumberland's Observer. I was in- 
vited into this snare by Miss Monkton (since Lady Cork). 
This lady had given me her word of honour that I should meet 
only half a dozen of our mutual friends ; for I had often told 
her very seriously, that it suited neither my studies nor my in- 
clinations to be engaged in parties, from which I begged most 

* Mrs. Siddons is pretty nearly right in her recollection. Her intro- 
daetioii to Dr. Johnson took place about a year after her return to Druiy 
Lane, namely, in October, 1783, at the commencement of her second 
season. 
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earnestly to be excused ; for, to say the truth, I had been fore- 
warned how eagerly any notorious person was pursued for ex- 
hibition. Miss Monkton solemnly promised me to keep her 
word, and assured me that I need never fear meeting a crowd at 
her house. The appointed Sunday evening came. I went to 
her very much in undress^at the early hour of eight, on account 
of my little boy, whoni she desired me to, bring with me, more 
for effeet, I suspect, than for his heaux yeux, 1 found with her, 
as I had been taught to expect, three or four ladies of my ac- 
quaintance ; and the time passed in agreeable conversation, till 
1 had remained much longer than I had apprehended. I was 
of course preparing speedily to return home, when incessantly 
repeated tliunderings at the door, and the sudden influx of such 
a throng of people as I had never before seen collected in any 
pnvate house, counteracted every attempt that I could make 
for escape. I was therefore obliged, in a state of indescribable 
mortification, to sit quietly down, till I know not what hour in 
the morning ; but for hours before my departure, the room I sat 
in was so painfully crowded, that die people absolutely stood 
on the chairs, round the walls, that they might look over their 
neighbours' heads to stare at me ; and if it had not been for 
the benevolent politeness of Mr. Erskine, who had been ac- 
quainted with ray arrangement, I know not what weakness I 
ought have been surprised into, especially being tormented, as 
I was, by the ridiculous interrogations of some learned ladies, 
who were called Blues^ the meaning of which title I did not at 
that time appreciate, much less did I comprehend the meaning 
of the greater part of their learned talk. These profound 
ladies, however, furnished much amusement to the town for 
nany we^s af\er, nay, I believe I might say for the whole 
winter. Glad enough was I at length to find myself at peace 
in my own bed-chamber. 

*' I was, as I have confessed, an ambitious candidate for 
&me, and my professional avocations alcme, independently of 
domestic arrangements, were of course incompatible with ha- 
bitual observance of parties and concerts, &c. I therefore often 
declined the honour of such invitations. As much of time as 
could now be stolen from imperative affairs was employed in 
litting for various pictures. I had frequently the honour of 
dimng with Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-square. At his 
house were assembled all the good, the wise, the talented, the 
lank and fashion of the age. Abbut this time he produced his 
picture of me in the character of the Tragic Muse. In justice 
to his genius, I camiot but remark hi3 instantaneous decisioa' 
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of the attitude and expression of the picture. It was, in fact^ 
decided within the twinkling of an eye. When I attended him 
for the first sitting, after more gratifying encomiums than I can 
now repeat, he took me by the hand, saying * Ascend your vii- 
iisputed throne^ and graciously bestow upon me some good idea 
of the Tragic Muse.* I walked up the steps^ and instantly 
seated myself in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse now ap- 
pears. This idea satisfied him so well^ that without one mo- 
mentis hesitation he determined not to alter it. When T at* 
tended him for the last sitting, he seemed to be afraid of touch- 
ing the picture ; and, after pausingly contemplating his work^ 
he said, ^ No, I will merely add a little more colour to the 
fece.' I then begged him to pardon my presumption in hoping 
that he would not heighten that tone of complexion so deeply 
accordant with the chilly and concentrated musings of pale 
melancholy. He most graciously complied with my petition ; 
and, some time afterward, when he invited me to go and see 
^e picture finished, and in the frame, he did me the honour to 
thank me for persuading him to pause from heightening the 
colour, being now perfectly convinced that it would have im» 
paired the effect : adding, that he had been inexpressibly grati- 
fied by observing many perscMis strongfy affected in contem- 
plating this favourite effort of his penclL I was delighted when 
he assured me that he was certain the eolours would re- 
main unfaded as long as the canvass would keep them together, 
which, unhappily, has not been the case with all his works : 
he gallantly added, with his own benevolent smile, * And, to 
confirm my opinion, here is my name ; for I have resolved to 
go down to posterity on the hem of your garment.' Accord- 
ingly, it appears upon the border of the drapeiy. Here ended 
our interview ; and shortly afterward, his precious life.* Her 
gracious majesty very soon procured my dear little boy admit- 
tance to the Charter*house ; and the king, who had been told 
that I used white paint (which I always detest), sent me, by my 
firiend Sir Charles Hotham, a condescending message, to warn 
me against its pernicious effects. I cannot imagine how I 
eould be sc^spected of this disgusting practice. 

**Sir Joshua often honoured me by his presence at die the- 
atre. He approved very much of my costumes, and of my 
hair without powder, which at that time was used in great pro- 
vision, with a reddish-brown tint, and a great quantity of po- 

* Mn. Siddons is a little mistaken. Sir Joshua lived several years 
tpi^[«r. The (portrait wqji exh^>ited in 1734. SUr Joihu^ dM iA. VT9^ 
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toalaA, which^ well kneaded together* modelled the fair ladiea* 
treses into large curls like demi-cannon. My locks were gen- 
erally braided into a small compasSf so as to ascertain the size 
and shape of my head^ which, to a painter's eye, was of ceurse 
an agreeable departure from the mode» My short waist, too, 
was to him a pleasing contrast to the long stiflt stays apd hoop 
petticoats which .were then the fashion, even on the stage, and 
it obtained his unqualified approbation. He always sat in the 
orchestra ; and in that place were to be seen, O glorious con- 
stellation ! Burke^ Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham, and, though 
last, not least, the illustrious Fox, of whom it was frequently 
said, that iron tears were drawn down Pluto's gloomy cheeks. 
And these great men would often visit my dressing-room, after 
the play, to make their bows, and honour me with their 
applauses. I must repeat, O glorious days ! Neither did his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales withhold this testimony ot 
his approbation. 

*' Ganrick's conduct towards me was by these gentlemen at« 
tiibuted to jealousy ; and Mr« G. A. Stevens was heard to say, 
in reference to the clamorous applause of my first nighty ^ If 
Garrick could heaip this, it would turn him upon his face in hi^ 
coffin.' This expression, though a compliment to myself, I 
take to be as unjust as it was shocking. For my own part, t 
never could give credit to such a notion ; for it is utterly incon- 
ceivable that he should have seen any thing in an untaught, un- 
practised girl to excite such a feeling ; and, as I have already 
observed, I really think it was merely for the pleasure of morti- 
fying others that he distinguished me. Cruel, cruel pleasure ! 

" My door was soon beset by various persons quite unknown 
to me, whose curiosity was on the alert to see the new actress, 
aoffle of whom actually forced their way into my drawing-room^ 
in spite of remonstrance or opposition. This was as incon- 
venient as it was offensive ; for, as I usually acted three times 
a week, and had, besides, to attend the rehearsals, I had but 
little time to spend unnecessarily. One morning, though I had 
previously given orders not to be interrupted, my servant en« 
tered the room in a great hurry, saying, ' Ma'am, I am very 
sorry to tell you there are some ladies below, who say they 
must see youy and it is impossible for me to prevent it. I have 
told them over and over again that you are particularly engaged, 
but all in vain ; and now, ma'am, you n^y actually hear them 
on the staurs.' I felt extremely indignant at such unparalleled 
nnpeninence ; and' before the servant had done speaking to 
Ae, a tall, elega&ty invalid-looking persoa presented herself 

1% 
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(whom, I am afraid, I did not. receive very gracwitefy), aodf 
after her four more, iii slow succession. A very awkward 
silence took place; when presently the first lady began to 
accost me, with a most inveterate Scotch twang, and in a diap 
lect which was scarcely intelligible to me in those days. She 
was a person of very high rank : her curiosity, however, had 
been too powerful for her good-breeding. ' You must think it 
strange,' said she, * to see a person entirely unknown to yon 
intrude in this manner upon your privacy ; but you must know, 
I am in a very delicate state of health, and my physician won't 
let me go to the theatre to see you, so I am to look at you 
here.' She accordingly sat down to look, and I to be looked 
at, for a few painful moments, when she arose and apologized ; 
but I was in no humour to overlook sitch insolence, and so let 
her depart in silence. 

*' I had very soon the honour of reading to their majesties, in 
Buckingham House, and it occurred frequently.* One could 
not appear in the presence of the queen except in a dress not 
elsewhere worn, called a sack or negligee, with » hoop, treble 
ruffles, and lappets, in which costume I felt not at all at raj 
•ase. When I arrived at Buckingham House, 1 was conducted 
into an ante^chamber, where I found some ladies of my ac« 
quaintance ; and, in a short time, the king entered from the 
drawing-room, in the amiable occupation of drawing the Prin- 
cess Amelia, then scarce three years old, in a little cane chair* 
He graciously said something to one of the ladies, and left the 
lovely baby to run about the room. She happened to be much 
pleased with some flowers in my bosom, and, as I stooped 
down that she might take them, if so disposed, I could not help 
exclaiming to a lady near me, * What a beautiful child ! — how 
I long to kiss her !' when she instantly held her little hand 
to my mouth to be kissed : so early had she learned this lesson 
of royalty. Her majesty was extremely gracious, and more 
than once during the reading desired me to take some refresh^ 
ment in the next room. I declined the honour, however, though 
I had stood reading till I was ready to drop, rather than run 
the risk of falling down by walking backwards out of the room 
(a ceremony not to be dispensed with), the flooring, too, being 
rubbed bright. I afterward learned from one of the ladies who 
was present at the time, that her majesty had expressed her- 

* She waa this year appointed preceptreis in English reading to the 
princesses. The appointment exacted no farther employment than these 
occasiofial readings ; bat I believe it was witbout emolumeilt. 
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•elf suiprised to find me so cc^ected in so new a position, and 
that I had conducted myself as if I had been used to a court. 
At any rate, I had frequently personated queens. 

** Afterward 1 had the honour of attending their majesties at 
Windsor also. The readings there were arranged in the apart* 
menta of my dear and honoured friend Lady Harcourt, whom 
I had lately seen as the hostess of Nuneham, doing the hon* 
ours of her splendid mansion, when the Jung and queen and 
several of the younger branches of the royal family camei 
while I was on a visit there. They were so delighted with 
their loyal and noble host and hostess, and so charmed with 
all they saw, that their attendants were sent back to Windsor 
lor what was necessary for three days, and even then they 
Were loath to depart One may imagine the usual style of 
magnificence in which they lived, from the circumstance thad 
they were but little deranged by the tmexpected arrival even 
of royal guests.^ 

During the summer recess of 1784, Mrs. Siddons visited Ed- 
inburgh, and acted eleven times, to the delight of her Scottish 
audiences. Her reception in Scotland was worthy of a land 
already enlightened by philosophy and the Muses, and ia 
which the very lowest class were now so far emerged from the 
M fanaticism, that we shall soon find them crowding in mul- 
titudes around the great actress's hotel, in their enthusiasm to 
see her. 

What a pleasing contrast is here presented to the gloomy 
temper of the Scotch, with regard to stage entertainments, that 
had exhibited itself in times not long gone by. Only seventeen 
years were elapsed since the date of an admonition and ex- 
hortation by the reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh, to all 
within their bounds, declaring themselves at this time loudly 
called upon, in one bodjf and with one voice, to expostulate, in 
the bowels of lave and compassion^ against the encouragement 
given to the play-house, and denouncing the sin of seeing a 
play with as much awful solemnity as if they had been de- 
nouncing the crime of murder. Well-meaning as those mis- 
taken kirkmen might be< it is disgusting to see them garnish- 
ing this medley of cant and ignorance with the holy and beau- 
ti&l language of Scripture. They blindly asserted that the 
Christian church had been at all times hostile to the stage, for- 
getting, or net knowing, that stage-entertainments had sprung 
out of the church itself ; and, with equal falsehood, implying 
that there was no Christian church in the days of Shakspeare. 
There were sermons printed by Scottish <Uvines withm the 
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eighteenth centuiy, representing the play-house as the actual 
temple of the Devil, where he frequently appeared, clothed m a 
corporeal substance, and possessing the spectators, whom he 
held as his worshippers.* The spirit of this Odium Theatricum 
seems scarcely to have abated when the above admonition was 
penned ; and it was followed by the punishment of John HomCf 
for writing the only good tragedy ever written by a Scotsman. 
Assuredly, Edinburgh at that period had a right to the name. of 
the Modem Athens, from one point of resemblance to the an« 
cient city of Minerva. In Athens the priests persecuted JSb^ 
chyliis, and in Edinburgh the clergy prosecuted the author of 
•* Douglas." 

The people of Glasgow were but a year later than those of 
Edinburgh in welcoming our great actress to their city, but 
they were so far from being behind them in enthusiasm, that 
they presented her with a massive piece of plate, with an ia-* 
scription, purporting that they sent it as a proof of their being 
able to appreciate theatrical genius as well as the people of 
Edinburgh. They also came in great numbers to Edinburgh 
during this first year of Mrs. Siddons's appearance in Scot- 
land, and augmented the pressure of those crowded audiences 
which made it a service oif danger to attend her performances^ 
The over-heated houses which she drew occasioned illness to 
many individuals, and the medical faculty of Edinburgh owed 
her a token of their regard more immediately than the lawyers, 
Ibr their practice was increased by a prevalent indisposition, 
which got the name of the Siddons fever. 

In the progress of Scottish liberality, however, I cannot 
compliment my fellow-citizens of Glasgow on having at all had 
the start of their eastern neighbours. On the contrary, my 
worthy townsmen, in the days of their imagined godliness^ 
showed more practically than the people of Edinburgh how 
well they could appreciate theatrical genius, by badgering and 
burning out the unfortunate histrions. The cause of the de-» 
struction of the first play-house that was ever erected in* Glas- 
gow was a voice from the pulpit. The ground of that edifice 
was purchased by the proprietors from a malt-merchant of the 
city. In bargaining for the sale of it, the man of malt expressed 
to the purchasers his horror at the idea of disposing of his land 

- * Little more than a hundred years ago, my Scottish oountrymen had 
lueh an abhorrence of all carnal recreations, that they denounced dancing 
itself as the sin of *< louping against the Lord /" and when a public balU 
room was instituted at £dinburgh,^ the- godly rabble cameand'perforated 
the doors with red-hot spits. 
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to be occupied by a temple of Belial ; and, for this devout con- 
sideration, he could not in coi^science part with it for a smaller 
price than five shillings the square yard. His demand, though 
eDormous for those days, was complied with, and the temple 
of Belial forthwith uprose. But before it could be acted in, a 
fanatical preacher^ who was popular in Glasgow, told his 
anditors that he dreamed, the preceding night, he was in the 
infernal regions, at a grand entertainment, where all the devils 
were present, when Lucifer, their chief, gave for a toast, the 
health of Maister John Miller, maltster, in Glasgow, who had 
sold them his ground to build a house upon, which was to be 
opened the next day, and wherein they were all to reign. The 
preacher's hearers hastened away in a body to the new theatre, 
and consumed it with fire.* Some years later, in 1757, the 
Presbytery of Glasgow responded with due solemnity to the 
admonition of their Edinburgh brethren, which I have quoted 
above. They echoed its owlish hootings at the innocent 
amnsements of the stage. They blasphemously condemned^ 
as ministers of God, what the gospel has nowhere reprehended. 
Tiiey attributed the then existing war to our manifold sins, one 
of which was permitting theatres ; and, with a true feeling of 
Scotch economy, they described the dearth of provisions as one 
of the surest tokens of Divine displeasure against a play-going 
generation. 

Trifling circumstances, like straws showing the direction of 
the wind, are often sure tests of popular opinion. Among the 
veriest vu)gar of Scotland Mrs. Siddons had now her devoted 
worshippers. A poor serving-girl, with a basket of greens on 
her arm, one day stopped near her, in the High-street of Edin- 
hnrgh, and, hearing her speak, said, ** Ah ! weel do I ken that 
sweet voice, that made me greet sae sair the streen.'^ The 
poet Gray, on seeing a copy of Thomson's Seasons in a black- 
amith's shop, exclaimed, *' This is true popularity !*' And the 
romark might have been equally applied to Mrs. Siddons's 
humble admirer. 

In recording this visit to Edinburgh, Mrs. Siddons says, 
'^How shall I express my gratitude for the honours and kind- 
ness of my northern friends ?— for, should I attempt it, I should 
he thought the very queen of egotists. But never can I forget 
the private no less than public marks of their gratifying suf* 
frftges. There I became acquainted with the venerable author 
of 'Douglas,' with Dr. Blair, David Hume, Dr. Beattie, Mr« 

* This was in 1746. 
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Mackenzie, &c., and passed with them a saccession of fleetiogf 
days, which never failed to instruct and delight me. 

** On the first night of my appearance, I must own, I was 
surprised, and not a little mortified, at that profound silence 
which was a contrast to the bursts of applause I had been ac- 
customed to hear in London. No ; not a hand moved till the 
end of the scene : but then, indeed, I was most amply remu- 
nerated. Yet, while I admire the fine taste and judgment of 
this conduct on the part of an audience, I am free to confess 
that it renders the task of an actor almost too laborious ; be- 
cause, customary interruptions are not only gratifying and 
cheering, but they are really necessary, in order to give one 
breath and voice to carry one on through somo violent exer- 
tions ; though, after all, it must be owned that silence is the 
most flattering applause an actor can receive.'* 

How much more pleasantly people tell their history in social 
converse than in formal writing. I remember Mrs. Siddons 
describing to me the same scene of her probation on the Edin- 
burgh boards with no small humour. The grave attention of 
my Scottish countrymen, and their canny reservation of praise 
till they were sure she deserved it, she said, had weii-nigh worn 
out her patience. She had been used to speak to animated 
clay; but she now felt as if she had been speaking to stones. 
Successive flashes of her elocution, that had always been sure 
to electrify the south, fell in vain on those northern flints. At 
last, as I well remember, she told me she coiled up her powers 
to the most emphatic possible utterance of one passage, having 
previously vowed in her heart, that if this could not touch the 
Scotch, she would never again cross the Tweed. When it 
was finished, she paused, and looked to the audience. The 
deep silence was broken only by a single voice exclaimingt 
*• Thafs no Ifad r This ludicrous parsimony of praise con- 
vulsed the Edinburgh audience with laughter. But the laugh 
was followed by such thunders of applause, that amid her 
stunned and nervous agitation she was not without fears of 
the galleries coming down. 

'* I took my leave,'' she continues, '* of dear Edinburgh, and 
proceeded to fulfil an engagement at Dublin. Afler a rough 
voyage, we were put on shore in the middle of the night, and 
were obliged, sick and weary as we were, to wander about the 
streets for about two hours before we could find a resting- 
place; for, strange to tell, they would not at that period receive 
a woman at any hotel. Of this, of course, we had been quite 
ignorant. We found our way, however, to my brother John's 
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lodgings, who took compassion on the helpless wanderers, and 
sheltered as till we were accommodated, which was Tery soon 
effected by my charming friend Mrs. 0*Neil, the late Miss 
Boyle. 

'* This visit to Ireland answered all my expectations both of 
profit and pleasure. I was received by all the first families 
there with the most flattering hospitality ; and the days I passed 
with them will he ever remembered as among the most plea-^ 
surable of my life. The Duke of Rutland, however, the then 
lord-lieutenant, was very unpopular ; and upon one occasion, 
when I acted Lady Randolph at his command, the public dis- 
pleasure against him was so excessively clamorous that not 
one word of the play was heard from beginning to end : and I 
had the honour of participating in the abuse witli the representa- 
tive of majesty. 

**The manager of the theatre also very soon biegan to adopt 
every means of vexation for me that he could possibly devise, 
merely because I chose to suggest, at rehearsal, that his prope»r 
situation, as Falconbridge, in < King John,* was at the right 
hand of the king. During the scene between Constance and 
Auitria, he thought it necessary that he should, though he did 
it most ungraciously, adopt this arrangement ; but his malevo- 
lence pursued me unremittinglyxfrom that moment. He ab- 
surdly fancied that he was of less consequence when placed 
^ so great a distance from the front of the stage, at the ends 
of which the kings were seated ; but he had little or nothing to 
say, and his being in the front would have greatly interrupted 
and diminished the effect of Constance^s best scene. He was 
a very handsome man, and, I believe, was mortified that his 
personal attractions had failed to pervert my judgment in the 
grouping of this scene. He made me suffer, however, sufficiently 
for my personality, by employing all the newspapers to abuse 
wd annoy me the whole time I remained in Dublin, and to 
pursue me to England with malignant scandal : but of that 
anon. The theatre, meantime, was attonded to his heart's 
content ; indeed, the whole of this engagement was as profit- 
able as my most sanguine hopes could have anticipated. 

^ When it was ended I made a visit to Shane's Castle, the 
magnificent residence of Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil. I have not 
words to describe the beauty and splendour of this enchanting 
place ; which, I am sorry to say, has been since levelled to 
the earth by a tremendous fire. Here were often assembled 
all the talent, and rank, and bea,uty of Ireland. Among the 
persons of the Leinster family whom I met here was poor 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the most amiable, honourable, thoagh 
misguided, youth 1 ever knew. The luxury of this establish* 
ment almost inspired the recollections of an Arabian Night's 
entertainment. Six or eight carriages, with a numerous throDg 
of lords and ladies on horseback, began the day, by making 
excursions around this terrestrial paradise, returning home jost 
in time to dress for dinner. The table was served with a 
profusion and elegance to which I have never seen any thing 
comparable. The sideboards were decorated with adequate 
magnificence, on which appeared several immense silver flag* 
ons, containing claret. A fine band of musicians played 
during the whole of the repast. They were stationed in the 
corridors, which led into a fine conservatory, where we plucked 
oar dessert from numerous trees of the most exquisite frnits. 
The foot of the conservatory was washed by the waves of a 
superb lake, from which the cool and pleasant wind camef to 
murmur in concert with the harmony from the corridor. The 
graces of the presiding genius, the lovely mistress of the man- 
sion, seemed to blend with the whole scene. 

**> When my visit to Shane's Castle was over, I entered into 
another engagement in Dublin. Among the actors in that 
theatre was Mr. Digges, who bad formerly held a high rank 
in the drama, but who was now, by age and infirmity, reduced 
to a subordinate and mortifying situation. It occurred to me 
that I might be of some use to him, if I could persuade the 
manager to give him a night, and the actors to perform for 
him, at the close of my engagement ; but when I proposed my 
request to the manager, he told me it could not be, because 
the whole company would be obliged to leave the Dublin 
theatre, in order to open the theatre at Limerick ; but that he 
would lend the house for my purpose, if I could procure a suf* 
ficient number of actors to perform a play. By indefatigable 
labour, and in spite of cruel annoyances, Mr. Siddons and my* 
self got together, from all the little country theatres, as many 
as would enable ua« to attempt ' Venice Preserved.' Oh ! to 
be sure, it was a scene of disgust and confiision. I acted 
Belvidera, without having ever previously seen the face of one 
of the actors; for there was no time for even one rehearsal; 
but the motive procured us indulgence. Poor Mr. Digges was 
most materially benefited by this most ludicrous performance; 
and I put my disgust into my pocket, since money passed into 
his. Thus ended my Irish engagement ; but not so my p^^^ 
secution by the manager, at whose instance the newspapers 
were fiUed with the most unjust and malignant reflections on 
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me. All the time I was on a visit of some length to the 
dowager Duchess of Leinster, uncoi^scious of the gathering 
storm, while the public imnd was imbi1>ing poisonous preju- 
dices against me. Alas ! for those who subsist by the Stability 
of public favour." 

I subjoin an extract from the Memoirs of Lee Lewes, in 
^hich he bears a manly and distinct testimony to the un- 
blameableness of Mrs. Siddons's conduct in this whole affair. 

" There, at Dublin (he says), I am enabled, as I was in 
the kingdom, and know every particular, gathered partly from 
inquiries, and partly froni observation, to thropw some light 
upon as dark a transaction as was ever practised against inno- 
eence and merit. I mean' that infamous combination carried 
on against Mrs. Siddons, which raised that opposition she soon 
afterward met in Drury Lane theatre, 1785, to the disgrace of 
that pan of the audience who were deceived into it ; who were 
kt few, after all, in comparison with her friends who op- 
posed them, and who, on the second night, silenced them en- 
tirely. 

^*In the summer of 1783, Mrs. Siddons was engaged by 
Mr. Daly, the manager, to perform a certain number of nights 
in Dublin, — I believe twelve. Her terms were half the re- 
ceipts, the charges of the theatre being first deducted, which 
eharges were called sixty pounds. At the latter end of June 
she began her career, which was as brilliant here as in London. 
At the conclusion, she very much wished to perform for the 
benefit of the Marshalsea Prison ; but, being pressed for time 
hy her engagements at Cork, and hoping to have that oppor* 
tunity another season^ she sent a sum of money to the con- 
tiuctors of the above prison, and had the thanks of the debtors, 
as- well as an acknowledgment from the managers, in the 
public papers ; though, by her own wish, the thanks, though 
^1, were not ostentatiously ei^pressed. Thus ended her first 
season at Dublin. 

^* In the summer of 1784 she engaged herself for twenty 
nights, at a certain sum each night. The theatre was again 
crowded, and all things went on prosperously till about the 
middle of the engagement, when she was unfortunately seized . 
with a violent fever, which confined her to her bed for a fort- 
night. This accident began to arouse the venal tribe against 
our heroine; and rumours were spread that her illness was 
pHt on for some improper purpose. She recovered, however, 
and went on with her engagement. And now we come to the 
principal incident which introduced tho injured lady into this 

K 
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part of my memoirs. As she was rehearsing the part of BeU 
videra, one morning, Digges, as he was standing for the part 
of Pt6rre, suddenly sank down. It was no less than a para- 
lytic stroke, which deprived him of the use of one side. He was 
taken from the theatre, and, J believe, never returned to where 
he had fretted and strutted so many hours. Mrs. Siddons's 
engagement was coming to a conclusion ; and she was adver- 
tised for Cork a few days after. In the mean time, a person 
came to her, and told her that it ^ould be a charitable action 
if she would perform in a benefit play for poor Digges. Her 
answer was, that she was sorry she had but one night to spare, 
and for that she thought she was engaged in honour to play 
for the Marshalsea prisoners, as she had intended, in the year 
before. This, to be sure, was a denial to Digges, though 
not an uncharitable refusal ; and yet, what an artful and 
fiend-like use was made of it ! — as will appear. The mes- 
senger had not been long gone, when it struck her that it 
would be more humane to assist this old unfortunate ; and im- 
mediately she despatched a person to Drumcondra, where 
Digges then was, to say that Mrs. Siddons had reconsidered 
the matter, and woald be glad to perform for him. He was 
thankful, and the night and play were fixed. There was a 
good house. The next day, while preparing for her journey 
for Cork, she received a note from Digges, expressing hiis 
gratitude. It will be proper to inform my reader, that while 
she was at Dublin, there was a little sparring between her and 
the manager. At Cork, the misunderstanding was renewed, 
and I there made my own observations. These little bicker-* 
ings brought down many paragraphs upon her from the party; 
and, directly after, a paper war ensued. She was accused oif 
having charged Digges fifty pounds for playing at his benefit. 
A very artful letter, written by a Mr. F- y^ upon that sub- 
ject, appeared in a morning print ; and, as it was inserted with 
a more mischievous intent than any of the rest, so it had a 
greater efiect. It was now predicted that she was to be 
driven from the London stage whenever she should appear on 
it ; and, among the rest, appeared a paragraph, calling on any 
of her profession to come forth, and say if she had ever done 
a kind action. This was rather an unlucky challenge ; for, a 
few weeks before, even in the city of York, it was a fact, that 
she had performed three times without any emolument to her- 
self; once for my benefit; once for that of Mr. Aickin, of 
Covent Garden ; and once for the benefit of a poor-house. I 
should have thought myself base indeed to have remained 
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neutral at such a time ; and I immediately published this oir* 
cumstance in several of the morning prints. Should not Mr. 
Digges have done the same ? But, though called upon, and 
urged by many of Mrs. Siddons's friends, he, for reasons best 
known to himself, kept an obstinate silence, and even suffered 
a rumour to prevail that she had taken money from hkn. But) 
at last, being closely pressed, he sent a letter, in which he 
owned that she had played for him gratis. He died soon after; 
and peace be to his manes ! Mrs. Siddons appeared on the 
London boards ; and though this confession of her having per« 
ibrmed gratis was made public, t^ere were persons determined 
not to believe it, and who absolutely insulted her ; but, as I 
have said before, they were but few in comparison of her 
powerful and numerous friends, and the vipers were' soon 
crushed." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Mn. Siddons's own Account of her being affronted in the Theatre — 
Public Opinion is disabused, and she recovers her Popularity — Appears 
as Margaret of Anjou, ih Franklin's " Earl of Warwick" — Character 
of the Piece — Her next new Part is Zara, in the Tragedy translated by 
Aaron Hill, from Voltaire's << Zaire" — ^Napoleon's Opinion of Voltaire 
^ a dramatic Poet — Mrs; Siddons plays the Lady of St, Valhrif ia 
Cumberland's «* Carmelite'* — Comparison of that Tragedy with Home's 
"Douglas" — John Kemble adapts Massinger's "Maid of Honour" 
for the modem Stage, and Mrs. Siddons acts Camiola — Remarics on 
the " Maid of Honour." 

Ths falsehoods that were now in circulation respecting our 
great actress, she seems herself -to attribute to the enmity of 
the Dublin manager : but the plot that was evidently forming 
ftgainst her must have had several partakers, and the rumour 
of the day said, that it included some members of her own 
profession, whose envy sickened in the shade that her superior 
merit threw over them. It would be unfair, at this distance of 
time, to quote names on mere suspicion. The only person 
who was clearly convicted of calumny was the wife of Digges ; 
but she was a poor, insignificant creature, who could not be* 
supposed capable of envying Mrs. Siddons. Brereton the 
%ctor was but too justly condemned for having seen Mrs. Sid* 
dons publicly insulted on his account, before he published his tes/* 
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timony ** that she had been in no respect the occasion of his haioing 
missed a benefit in Ireland ; but^ on the contrary^ that he owed 
her the highest obligations of friendship.^ The calamitous 
alienation of Brereton's mind that took place not long subse- 
quent, inclines me to judge of his actions at this period with 
some allowance. That there was, however, a regular con^ 
spiracy, got up to insult her, in London, was made but too 
plain by the sequel ; and it is only to be regretted that its un- 
known agents had not been branded with shame in the fla- 
grancy of their guilt It must be owned, that the artificers of 
calumny had a difficult object of attack in Mrs. Siddona. 
Against her character, as a wife and mother, scandal itself 
could not whisper a surmise ; and it was equally hopeless to 
impugn her genius as an actress. But they spresid abroad that 
she was avaricious, uncharitable, and slow to lend her -profes- 
sional aid to unfortunate fellow-players. Two specific charges 
alone of this kind could be alleged, and they were both met 
and refuted by the clearest demonstration. Digges testified 
that she had performed for him, as an act of charity, in Ireland. 
His miserable wife could only say for herself, that she had be- 
lieved the misstatement to which she had given currency ; and 
Brereton made the declaration which I have quoted. 

^ I had left London,** says Mrs. Siddons, in her Memoranda^ 
'^the object of universal approbation ; but, on my return,, only 
a few weeks afterward, I was received, on my first night's 
appearance, with universal opprobrium, — accused of hardness 
of heart, and total insensibility to every thing and everybody 
except my own interest. Unhappily, contrary winds had for 
some days precluded the possibility of receiving from Dublin 
such letters a^ would have refuted those atrocious caluniBies, 
and saved me from the horrors of this dreadful night, when I 
was received with hissing and heoting, and stood the object of 
public scorn.. Amid this afilicting clamour I made several 
attempts to be heard, when at length a gentleman stood forth 
in the middle of the front of the pit, impelled by benevolent 
and gentlemanly feeling, who, as t advanced to make my last 
attempt at being heard, accosted me in these words :^ ^ For 
heaven's sake, madam, do not degrade yourself by an apoWgy, 
for there is nothing necessary to be saidii' I shall always look 
back with gratitude to this gallant nian*s solitary advocacy of 
my cause : like ' Abdiel^ faithful found; among thefaithless^ 
faitlful only A€.' His admonition was followed by reiterated 
clamour, when my dear brother appeared, and carried me 
away from this scene of insult. The instant I quiued it, I 
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fainted in his arms ; and, on my recovery, I was thankful that 
my persecutors had not had the gratification of beholding this 
weakness. After I was tolerably restored to myself, I was in- 
duced, by the persuasions of my husband, my brother, and Mr. 
Sheridan, to present myself again before that audience by 
whom I had been so savagely treated, and before whom, but in 
consideration of my children, I would have never appeared 
again. The play was the ' Gamester,' which commences with 
a scene between Beverley and Charlotte* Great and pleasant 
was my astonishment to find myself, on the second rising of 
the curtain, received with a silence so profound that I wais ab- 
solutely awe-struck, and never yet have I been able to account 
for this surprising contrast ; for I really thipk that the falling of 
a pin might have been then heard upon the stage." 

On Mrs. Siddons's second entrance this night, she addressed 
the audience in these words : ** Ladies and gentlemen, — The 
kind and fliittering partiality which I have uniformly experi- 
enced in this place, would make the present interruption dis- 
tressing to me indeed, were I, in the slightest degree, conscious 
of having deserved your censure. I feel no such conscious- 
ness. The stories which have been circulated against me are 
calumnies : when they shall be proved to be true, my aspersors 
will be justified. But, till then, my respect for the public 
leads me to be confident, tha^ I shall be protected from un- 
merited insult.** 

**The accusations which had been brought against me," she 
continues, '^ were pride, insolence, and savage insensibility to 
the distresses of my theatrical associates ; and, as I have ob- 
served already, even the winds and waves combined to over- 
whelm me with obloquy; for many days elapsed before I 
could possibly receive from Dublin those letters which, when 
they di<;i arrive and were published, carried conviction to the 
public mind. The most cruel of these aspersions accused me 
of having inhumanly refused, at first, to act for the benefit of 
poor Mr. Digges, and of having at last agreed to do so upon 
terms so exorbitant as had never before been heard of. A 
letter from himself, however, full of grateful acknowledgments,^ 
sufficed to clear me from the charge, by testifying that, so far 
from having deserved it, I had myself arranged the affair with 
the manager^ and had acted Bebndera under the most annoy- 
ing and difiiquh circumstances. 

^ Here ended my disgrace and persecution ; and from that 
thne forth the generous public^ during the remainder of the 
season,, received my erUrie each succeeding mght with shouts,. 

K2 
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huzzas, and waving of handkerchiefs, whieh, however gfratify-' 
ing as testimonials of their changed opinion, were not sufficieot 
to obliterate from my memory the tortures Ihad endured firom 
th^ir injustice, and the consciousness of a humiliating vocation!^ 

I believe that, in spite of preponderating applause, her entrk, 
for several evenings afterward, was met with attempts to iosult 
her. She made her reverence, and went on steadily with her 
part : but her manner was for a time perceptibly damped ; and 
she declared to one of her friends, that, for many a day after 
this insult, all her professional joy and ambition drooped in 
her mindy and she sickened at the thought of being an actress. 

On the 3d of November, 1784, she appeared, for the first 
time, in Franklm's tragedy of the ^£arl of Warwick,** as a 
heroine distinguished in English history, namely, Margaret of 
Anjou,* 

This play, by Franklin, was an unavowed translation of La 
Harpe's Comte de Warwick ; in whFch the French author, says 
Mr. Boaden, had the mortification to see the tender interest of 
his piece frittered away. For the translator's concealment of 
his original, I have no apology to offer ; but, of the alleged 
tender interest of that original, I confess myself unable to per* 
ceive a trace : and Mr. Boaden, I conceive, is as much mis* 
taken in eulogizing the French tragedy as in confounding its 
author with the Colonel La Harpe who was tutor to the EfQ- 
peror of Russia. The Gallic poet, with equal defiance of na* 
ture and history, represents the beautiful Lady EUzaheth 
WoodvUle as enamoured of the old iron-sheathed Earl of 
Wanoick, and refusing King Edward's hand from her prefer^ 
ence of the graybeard. He also makes Margaret of Anjo^ 
assassinate with her own hand the Earl of Warwiek, Thi» 
is rather too bad ; as every schoolboy in JSngland may be sup* 
posed to know,^ that Edward the Fourth made a romantic love- 
marriage with Lady Elizabeth Woodville ; that Warwick was 
old enough to be the father of the said Elizabeth ; and that the 
tough old king-maker died fighting in the cause of Queen Mar* 
garet. 

Indifferent as the French play may be, however, I grant that 
the English translator has not made it better : and no informa- 
tion that I have ever received respecting Mrs. Siddons evier 
struck me with so much surprise as to learn, from unquestion- 
able authority, that she made an imposing and electrifying 

• Earl of Warwiek, Smith ; Kmg Sdward, Palmer ; Lady EUzabelk 
Grey, Mian Kemble ; Margaret of Anjou^ Mr». Siddons. 
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Stage part out of Margaret of Anjau. I could conceive her 
having been impressive in the so-called Shakspeare's Queen 
Margaret of ** Henry the Sixth :" though it is doubtful if Shak- 
speare wrote much in that tragedy; but her dignifying La 
Harpe's and Franklin's heroine, as I never saw her perform 
the part, appeared to me unimaginable. If it should convict 
me, however, of being a false critic on the written play, I ara 
bound to confess the fact, as it is attested to me by others, that 
Mrs. Siddons made it interesting in representation. Mrs. Bart- 
ley told me that *'her superb disdain, as the captive queen^ 
dwelt strongly in her recollection ;' and that when she informed 
Mzaheth that her Warwick had not an hour to live, her dis- 
syllabic pronunciation of the word hour was so powerful that 
it still seemed to vibrate in her ears." 

Mr. Bartley, when I wrote to consult him on the subject, 
had the goodness to favour me with the following note : 

^ I despair of being able to convey any idea of the wonders 
which Mrs. Siddons wrought in ' The ]p2arl of Warwick ;' for 
wonders they may be called, as I agree with you that it is a 
very indifferent tragedy. But especially I feel the xiifficulty of 
giving you any idea of that indelible impression which she 
made upon me, as Margaret of Anjou^ in the last act of the 
piece. The performance I allude to must have occurred either 
in 1809 or 1810, at least twenty-four years ago ; and yet, to 
my imagination, she stands before me at this instant. 

^ On that occasion I happened to personate the character of 
King EdtDard the Fourth, who, in the scene -referred to, learns 
that Warwick has taken Margaret and her son captives, and is 
momentarily expecting the triumphant a]t)pearance of Warwick. 
He does not know (nor does the audience) that Margaret had 
taken advantage of an unguarded moment to approach and stab 
Warwick as he stood in triumph over her son. Instead of 
Warwick, therefore, Margaret enters : and the skilful man- 
agement made by this great performer to produce her effect 
was the following. The scene had a large archway, in the 
centre, at the back of the stage. She was preceded by four 
guards, who advanced rapidly through the archway and di- 
vided, two and two on each side, leaving the opening quite clear* 
Instantly, on their separating, the giantess burst upon the view, 
and stood in the centre of the arch motionless. So electrify- 
ing was the unexpected impression, that I stood for a moment 
breathless. But the effect extended beyond me : the audience 
had full participation of its power; and the continued applauses 
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that followed gave me time to recover and specalate upon the 
manner in which such an extraordinary effort had been made. 
I could not but gaze upon her attentively. Her head ^tbs 
erect, and the fire of her brilliant eyes darted directly upon 
mine. Her wrists were bound with chains, which hung sus- 
pended from her arms, that were dropped loosely on each side; 
nor had she, on her entrance, used any action beyond her rapid 
walk and sudden stop^ within the extensive archway, which she 
really seemed to JUL This, with the flashing eye, and fine 
smile of appalling triumph which overspread her magnificent 
features, constituted all the effort which usually produced 
an effect upon actors and audience never surpassed, if eyef 
equalled* 

'' I am, dear sir, &;c. 

•'G* W. Bartiky.'' 

Her next new character was ZarOt in the tragedy so named, 
which Aaron Hill translated from the ^ Zaire*' of Voltaire. 
She appeared in it on the 7th of November, 1784.* I find, 
from the contemporary prints, that high expectations were en- 
tertained respecting Mrs. Siddons in this part : for tradition 
still told of Mrs. Gibber's brilliant performance of iu It should, 
however, have been remembered also, that the latter actress 
had Garrick to assist her, whose magic acting, as Lusignan, I 
suspect, gave the main 'spell of popularity to this tragedy on its 
first appearance. The part of Zara, whatever impression our 
great actress made in it, certainly never became one of her 
favourites, nor has the play been ever revived since that season 
at Drury Lane. 

In justice to Voltaire's " Zaire," it must be owned, that the 
young Oroemanes and the. old crusader LuHgnan are in some 
degree imposing personages. But it is altogether a frigid pro- 
duction. Indifferent as the Grecian Daughter is, I think she 
is a bettier heroine than Voltaire's ; for Euphrasia is a main 
agent in the drama to which she belongs, while Zaire is shut 
up from action ; and, while other personages engross a para- 
mount attention, she. has only to suffet and declaim. 

The French themselves aeem how to appreciate Voltaire 
pretty soberly as a dramatic poet. Even La H^arpe, after ex- 
tolling *' Zaire" for alleged beauties, such as might be found 
in the commonest melo-drama, lets out that, in Us own days, 

* Chman^ Smith ; Lauignant Bentley ; Nerestatif Brtreton ^ ChtUiUfi^ 
J. Aickin ; Zoro, Mrs. Siddons.. 
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k was scarcely ever acted in Paris. This circumstance heat- 
tributes to the want of stich actors as Le Kain and Mile. Gaus- 
sin ; vof the latter of whom it was eloquently said, that " there 
were tears in her voice ;" a fine expression to be sure, but 
which will not clench La Harpe's conclusion as to the sole 
cause of the ^* Zaire's" infrequent representation. Voltaire's 
general fame as a roan of talents, and as a stormer of preju- 
dices in their strongest holds, justly rests undiminished ; but his 
glory as a tragic writer is as justly on the wane.* 

On the 2d of December (1784), Cumberland's tragedy of 
the '* Carmelite" gave Mrs. Siddons a new character, in the 
Lady of St. VaUori.i The piece was well received, and de- 
servedly, for it is respectable, though not superlative* nor, in 
my opinion, perfectly original. I will not indeed go so far as 
to say that Cumberland borrowed his subject from Home, but 
he treads close enough upon "• Douglas" to show that that 
tragedy had given him strong suggestions. In both stories, a 
mother has for twenty years lamented the husband of her 
youth ;-«in *^ Douglas" a real, in the *^ Carmelite" an ima- 
ginary, death. And each of the mothers has a son, to whom 
the demonslration of her maternal love is misconstrued, and 
brings or threatens tragic results. To Home's heroine the 
mistake is fatal, while Cumberland's plot is wound up agreeably 
to our wishes, and Hildebrasid, the counterpart to Glenalwnh 
done perishes. The scene of Hildebrafi^s death, by-the-way, 
has considerable power, and contains one memorable poetical 
passage. When the supposed murderer of her husband speaka 
of mercy to MatUda^ she replies to him, 

" Mercy !7-and dare thy tongue pronooiice the name 1 
Mercy ! — thou man x>f blood, thou hast deetroyM it. 
It came from heaven to save St» VaUori* 
Yoa saw the cherub messenger alight 
From its descent : with outspread wings it sat 
Covering his breast : yen drew your cursed steel. 
And through the pleading angel pierc*d his heart !" 

* Nothing, in Napoleon's personal history is more interesting than his 
quick-BigbtednesB in literature. In one of his conversations at St. 
Helena, after dismissmg Voltaire's miserable conception of Mahomet's 
character with deserved contempt, he said, ** It is astonishmg how ill all 
hie dramas are adapted for reading. When criticism and sound taste 
ue not cheated by pompous diction and scenic illusion, they immediately 
lose a thousand per cent." 

t St. VaUoriy Smith ; Montgomery Kemblc ; Lord HUdebrand^ Palmer ; 
^d De Courci, J. Aickin ; Gyfford (an old servant), Packer ; Matilda 
(the Lady of St. VaUortU Mis. Siddons. It was acted thirteen times. 
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The interest, both of «' Douglas** and the '^Cannelite/' lies 
principally in maternal affection, — that deep source of pathos, 
by appealing to which Euripides has been more indebted than 
to any other circumstance for his share in the trine supremacy 
of Greek dramatic poetry. But Cumberland's mother, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is an incomparably less interesdog 
being than Ltidp Randolph. The MatUda of the *^ Carme- 
lite" has indeed never lost, her son ; but, for no discoverable 
reason, she educates him as her page, without revealing to him 
the secret of his parentage in all the years during which she 
falsely imagines her husband dead. With equal absurdity she 
sends out this unavowed son as her champion, though he has 
never couched a lance at tilt or tournament. In one respect, 
and in one alone, the author of " St. Vallori" can compete 
with the author of "Douglas," — to wit, in showing more 
kowledge of Norman castles and of the times of chivalry. Home 
was probably not profound in Scottish antiquities ; but* if he had 
been so, prudence would have bautioned him not to awaken 
popish reminiscences among the Scotch. He derives, how- 
ever,- a picturesqueness from nature beyond the charm of anti- 
quarian knowledge, and worth a hundred Norman castles. 

Cumberland's Matilda, in the " Carmelite^" owns heraelf to 
be a little deranged in her intellects by grief. This was 
rather unreasonable ; as, though she had lost her youthful hus- 
band, she still retained her son. But L<idy Randolph's delirium 
is perfectly natural ; and, in concluding the tragedy with her 
suicide, it was fortunate that Home merged the Scottish priest 
in the daring poet. 

Amid this modern poverty of ^ the national drama, John 
Kemble proposed turning back upon its ancient resources, 
He was much better acquainted than most of his contemporaries 
with our elder play-^writers ; a[nd, among them, he particu- 
larly admired ^assinger, who, with less rich sensibility than 
some of the nearest successors of Shakspeare, has perhaps 
more dignity and judgment. Kemble retouched this poets 
tragedy of " Camiola, or the Maid of Honour," so as to adapt 
it to the modem stage, and to produce Mrs. Siddbns in the part 
of its heroine. 

Dr. Ireland ranks the *' Maid of Honour" in the higher order 
of Massinger's dramas. With deference to. so good a critic, 
I should hardly conceive this tragedy to be one that has prin- 
cipally refreshed Ihe old poet's laurels ; at least, it is not one 
that I should cite in proof of his judgment. Bertoldo, the lover 
of the Maid of Honour, is a dissaj>pointing hero. He is the 
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natural brother of the King of SicUy^ a knight. of Malta, in- 
vested at the outset with every attribute diat can make us in 
love with chivalry, and ^ with high thoughts seated in a heart 
of honour/* He wooes Camiola, and wins a confession of her 
aiection ; but she cannot consent to wed him, because he is 
bound to celibacy by the oath of his order, though her refusal 
is prefaced by praises of the warmest eloquence. 

" Truth bear witness for me, 
That in the jadgment of my soul you are 
A man so absolute and circular 
In all those wishM-for rarities that may take 
A virgin captive ; that, though at this instant 
All sceptred monarchs of our Western world 
Were rivals with you, and Camiola worthy. 
Of such a competition, you alone ^ 

Should wear the garhind." 

When Berioldo answers her objection of his being bound to 
a«ingle life, by saying, 

** A dispensation, lady, 
Will easily absolve me :" 

the replies, 

« O ! take heed, sir ! 
IVhen what is vowM to heaven is dispens'd with. 
To serve our ends on earth, a curse must follow. 
And not a blessing." 

Bertoldo embarks at the head of a warlike adventure, is 
overwhelmed by numbers, captured, and chained in a dungeon. 
When the news of his fate is brpught to Sicily, the kit^g 
Kfiises to ransom ban : but Camiola^ sacrificing half her for- 
tune, sends a friend with the price of his release. This friend 
of hers, Adami^ is also her lover, but unaccepted, and hope- 
lessly devoted to her. She gives him the cruel conunission of 
ransoming his rival ; and (still worse) of exacting from him 
^ oath to marry her in return for his ransom, — so much had 
the Maid of Honour changed her mind as to the curse that 
must follow a dispensation. 

When poor Adomi^ to show that he loves Camiola better than 
I^elf, has fulfilled this commission, and swom-in Bertoldo^ 
the knight of Malta is brought to the court of Aurdioj Duchess 
of Siena, whose troops had defeated him. She falls in love 
^th him, and, after short hesitation, and a too unexampled 
^pse of character, all the principles, nay, common feelings of 
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hcNMNirt honesty, ind gntitode in BertMo, fall down like a 
iioiise of cmrdsy and the recreant pledges himself to many 
AMreUa ; najr, even aceompanies her to Sicily, where he is sure 
to meet with the Mmd of Ho me m r . The whole endspn Auretia 
giving him np, in Camda devoting herself to a nunnery, and 
in the precions knight reswearing to keep his vows as a 
bachelor. 

Berioldo^* metamorphosis is not dramatic. But are we not 
disappointed, it may posstt>ly be asked, by daily mutations of 
human character in real life : and may these not be pictured 
in the drama! Yes; but they should be pictured with prob- 
ability. In real life we know men's beans but imperfectly, 
and may be utterly unable to account for their changes ; but 
the poet makes the hearts and natures of his personages ; and 
if he will transmute them from good to bad, he ough( to pre- 
pare us, by some natural prognostic, for the change. All that is 
noble in Bertddo disappears like a phantom ; and he forfeits 
our esteem like a detected cheat, who ought never to have pos- 
sessed it. 

Kemble, whatever he thought of Bertotda^ could not well 
alter his character in remodelling Massinger's play. But he 
removed two other defects from the piece, about which there can 
be no question, namely, certain gross speeches, and an entire 
foolish character wholly unnecessary to the ploL SylU, a 
creature fatuous with self-conceit, is brought constantly by 
Massinger into the same scene with Camiola^ and spoils the 
dignity of her impression by our disgust at her endurance of 
his presence. Kemble threw this idiot overboard ; and he is 
a character of most agreeable absence. The old dramatists, 
allf but their chief, seldom fail more egregiously than in their 
efforts to create jest-makers. They exhibit foolish fellows 
indeed, but not the arch fools of Shakspeare, who alone knew 
how to dip their motley coats in the hues of immortality. . 

The joint powers of Mrs. Siddons and her brother prolonged 
<the reception of this play only for three nights. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Mn. Siddons acts Lady Macbeihr^TSLet own Remarks en the Charaeter. 

No performer was destined oflener than Mrs. Siddons to 
expend superlative genius on the acting of indifferent dramas* 
It is true that she sometimes turned this misfortune into the 
means of creating additional astonishment. Where there was 
little or no poetry, she made it for herself ; and might be said 
to have become at once both the dramatist and the actresb. 
Where but a hint of a fine situation was given, she caught up 
the vague conception, and produced it in a shape that was at 
once ample and defined ; and, with the sorriest text to justify 
the outpouring of her own radiant and fervid spirit, she turned 
into a glowing picture what she bad found but a comparative 
blank. 

Much, however, « as we may wonder at this high degree of 
theatrical art, I doubt if its practice wbuld be desirable, as a 
general advantage, either to the actor's profession or to dramatic 
poetry. Actors, in parts beneath their powers, are, after all, 
only like musicians performing on instruments unworthy of 
their skill. They overrsome us, it is true, with wonder and 
delight. I have heard the inspired Neukomme draw magical 
sounds from a common parish-church organ, which, under any 
other touch than his own, was about as musical as the bell 
overhead that summoned the parishioners. But this did not 
prevent me from devoutly wishing that I had heard him perform 
on the Haarlem organ. 

' The stage^artist^s inspiration ought never to depend on shin- 
ing by its own light: for it never can be perfect, unless it 
meets and kindles with the correspondent inspiration of poetry. 
The temporary triumph which this marvellous acting affords 
to indifferent plays is unjust to the truly poetical drama, and 
perplexing to popular taste. Mrs. Siddons's Margaret of 
Anjouj for instance, I dare say, persuaded half her spectators 
that Franklin's " Earl of Warwick" was a noble poem. The 
reading man, who had seen the piece at night adorned by her 
acting, would, no doubt, next morning, on perusal, find that her 
performance alone had given splendour to the meteor: but th^. 

li 
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iinreading spectator would probably for erer consider ^ The 
Earl of Warwick*' a tragedy as good as any of Shakspeare's. 

The most pleasing points, therefore, in Mrs. Siddons's his* 
tory, are her returns to the plays of Shakspeare. She chose 
the part of Lady Macbeth for her second benefit this season, 
February 2, 1785.* 

I regard the tragedy of ** Macbeth,*' upon the whole, as the 

greatest treasure of our dramatic literature. We may look, si 
ritons, at Greek sculpture and Italian paintings, with a humble 
consciousness that our native lut has never reached their per- 
ftction ; but, in the drama, we can confront JBschyliis himsdf 
with Shakspeare : and, of all modem theatres, ours alone catt 
compete with the Greek in tbe unborrowed nativeness aod 
■ublimity of its superstition. In the grandeur of tragedy, 
^Macbeth" has no parallel, till we go back to the '^Prome' 
theus and the Furies'* of the Attic stage. I could even piD* 
ducei if it were not digressing too far from my subject, » 
numerable instances of striking similarity between the oiet»» 
phorical mintage of Shakspeare's and of JSaehylus's styler* 
a similarity, both in beauty and in the fault of excess, thali 
unless the contrary had been proved, would lead me to auspeet 
our gre&t dramatist to have been a stu^foiM Greek scholar. 
But their resemblance arose only from the consanguinity of 
natui^. ••% . M. • t * 

In pne respect, the tragedy of '* Macbeth" always reminds 
me of ^schylus's poetry. It has scenes and conceptions ab' 
•olutely too bold for representation. What stage could do 
justice to iEschylus, when the Titan Prometheus makes hii 
appeal to the elements ; and when the hammer is heard in the 
Scythian Desert that rivets his chains !• Or when the ghoal of 
Clytemnestra rushes into Apollo's temple^and rouses the sleep- 
ing Furies t I wish to imagine these soenea : I should be 
sorry to see the acting of them attempted. 

In like manner, there are parts of <' Macbeth" which I 
delight to read much more than to see in the theatre. When 
the drum of the Scottish army is heard on the wild heath, ana 
when I fancy it advancing, with its bowmen in front, and i^ 
spears and banners in the cUstance, I am always disappointed 
with Macbeth'* entrance^ at the head of a few kilted actoif* 
Perhaps more effect might be given to this scene by stage pM- 

* Cast of the other pitfts in the peifinmanee of « Macbeth," F«b. % 
1785. Macbeth, Smith ; Maeduff, Breieton ; Banqua^ Bensley ; WtA^) 
Panoos, Moody, and Baddely. 
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paratioii ; though widi the science of stage-effect I can pretend 
to little acquaintance* But, be that as it may, I strongly suspect 
that the appearance of the Weird Sisters is coo wild and poet- 
ical for the possibility of its being ever duly acted in a theatre. 
Even with the exquisite music of Lock, the orgies of the 
Witches at their boiling caldron is a burlesque and revolting ex- 
hibition. Could any stage contrivance make it seem sublime ? 
No ! I think it defies theatrical art to render it half so welcome 
as when we read it by the mere light of our own imaginations. 
Nevertheless, I feel no inconsistency in reverting from these 
remarks to my first assertion, that, all in all, ^* Macbeth" is our 
greatest possession in dramatic poetry. With the exception 
of the Weird Sisters^ it is not only admirably suited for stage 
representation, but it has given the widest scope to the greatest 
powers of British acting. It was restored to our theatre by 
Ganick, with much fewer alterations than have generally nou- 
tilated the plays of Shakspeare. For two-thirds of a ctotury 
before Garrick-s time, " Macbeth" had been worse than 
banished from the stage : for it had been acted with D^Ave- 
nant's alterations, produced in 1672, in which every original 
beauty was either awkwardly disguised or arbitrarily omitted. 
Yet, so ignorant were Englishmen, that *' The Tatler*' quotes 
Shakspeare's '* Macbeth'* y from D'Avenant's alteration of it ; 
and when Quin heard of Garrick's intention to restore the ori- 
ginal, he asked, with astonishment, '^ Have I not all this time 
been acting Shakspeare's play 7*^ 

Lcuip Macbeth, though not so intensely impassioned as Con- 
stance, is a more important character in the tragedy to which 
she belongs. She is a larger occupant of our interest on the 
stage, and a more full and finished poetical creation. The part 
accordingly proved, as might have been expected, Mrs. Bid- 
dons*s master-piece. It was an era in one's life to have seen 
her in it. She was Tragedy personified. 

Mrs. Siddons has left, in her Memoranda, the following 

'* Remarks on the Character of Lady Macbeth. 

^ In this astonishing creature one sees a woman in whose 
bosom the passioit of ambition has almost obliterated all the 
characteristics of human nature ; in whose composition are 
associated all the subjugating powers of intellect, and all the 
charms and graces of personal beauty. You will probably not 
agree with me as to the character of that beauty ; yet, perhaps^ 
iMs diff<9rence of opinion will be entirely attributable to the 
difficulty of your imagination disengaging itself from that idea 
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of the person of her representative which you hare been so 
long accustomed to contemplate. According to my notion, il 
is of that character which I believe is generally allowed to be 
most captivating to the other sex, — fair, feminine, nay, perhaps 
even fragih 



* Fair as the fonns that, wove in Fancy's loom. 
Float in light visions round the poet's head.* 

Such a combination only, respectable in energy and strength 
4>f mind, and captivating in feminine loveliness, could have 
composed a charm of such potency as to fascinate the mind of 
a hero so dauntless, a character so amiable, so honourable as 
Macbethj — to seduce him to brave all the dangers of the present 
and all the terrors of a future world ; and we are constrained, 
even while we abhor his crimes, to pity the infatuated victim of 
such a thraldom. His letters, which have informed her of the 
predictions of those preternatural beings who accosted him on 
the heath, have lighted up into daring and desperate determina- 
tions all those pernicious slumbering fires which the enemy of 
man is ever watchful to awaken in the bosoms of his unwary 
victims. To his direful suggestions she is so far from offering 
the least opposition, as not only to yield up her soul to them, 
but moreover to invoke the sighdess ministers of remorseless 
cruelty to extinguish in her breast all those compunctious visit- 
ings of nature which otherwise might have been mercifully 
interposed to counteract, and perhaps eventually to overcome^ 
their unholy instigations. But having impiously delivered her- 
self up to the excitements of hell, the pitifulness of heaven 
itself is withdrawn from her, and she is abandoned to the 
guidance of the demons whom she has invoked. 

" Here I cannot resist a little digression, to observe how 
sweetly contrasted with the conduct of this splendid fiend is that 
of the noble, single-minded Banquo. He, when under the same 
species of temptation, having been alarmed, as it appears, by 
some wicked suggestions of the Weird Sisters in his last 
night's dream, puts up an earnest prayer to heaven to have 
these cursed thoughts restrained in him, * which nature gives 
way to in repose.^ Yes, even as to that time when he is not 
accountable either for their access or continuance, he remem- 
bers the precept, * Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life.' 

^To return to the subject. Lady Macbeth^ thus adorned 
with every fascination of mind and person, enters for the firsi 
time, reading a part of one of those portentont letters firon 
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her husband. ^They met me in the day of success; and 
I have learned by the perfectest report they have more in them 
than mortal knowledge. When I burned with desire to ques- 
tion them further, they made themselves into thin air, into 
which they vanished. While I stood wrapped in the wonder 
of it, came missives from the king, who all hailed me ' Thane 
of Cawdor,' by which title, before these sisters had saluted me, 
and referred me to the coming on of time with ^ Hail^ king that 
shaU be P This I have thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst not lose the dues 
of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatness is promised. 
Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.' Now vaulting ambition 
and intrepid daring rekindle in a moment all the splendours of 
her dark blue eyes. She fatally resolves that Glamis and 
Cawdor shall be also that which the mysterious agents of the 
Evil One have promised. She then proceeds to the investigtf 
tion of her husband's character. 

< Yet I do fear thy nature. 
It is too fall of the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. Tboa wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The iliness should attend it. What thou woatdst highly, 
That thou wouldst holily. Wouldst not play false. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou'dst have great Glamis, 
That which cries, Thus thou must do if thou, have it / 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishett should be undone.' 

^ In this development, we find that, though ambitious, he is 
yet amiable, conscientious, nay, pious ; and yet of a temper so 
irresolute and fluctuating as to require all the efforts, all the 
excitement which her uncontrollable spirit and her unbounded 
influence over him can perform. She continues — 

* Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the yalour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal.' 

*' Shortly Macbeth appears. He announces the king's ap- 
proach ; and she, insensible it should seem to all thd perils 
which he has encountered in battle, and to all the happiness of 
his safe return to her, — ^for not one kind word of greeting or 
congratulation does she oflfer,— *iB so entirely twdJowed up 

L2 
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by the horrible design* which has probably been suggeslcd 
to her by his letters, as to have entirely forgotten both the ane 
and the other; It is very remarkable that Macbeth is fre|[ueDt 
in expressions of tenderness to bis wife, while she never 
betrays one symptom of affection towards him, till, in the 
fiery furnace of affliction, her iron heart is melted down to 
softness. For the present, she fiies to welcome the venerable 
gracious Duncan^ with such a show of eagerness as if alle- 
giance in her bosom sat crowned with devotion and gratitude. 

"^ The Second Act. 

^* There can be no doubt that Macbeth, in the first instance, 
suggested his design of assassinating the king, and it is proba- 
ble that he has invited his gracious sovereign to his castle, in 
order the more speedily and expeditiously to realize those 
thoughts, ^ whose murder^ though but yet fantastieal^ so shook 
his single state of man? Yet, on the arrival of the amiable 
monarch who had so honoured him of late, his naturally be- 
nevolent and good feelings resume their wonted power. He 
then solemly communes with his heart,, and after much pow- 
erful reasoning upon the danger of the undertaking, calling to 
mind that Duncan his king, of the mildest virtues, and his 
kinsman, lay as his guest. All those accumulated determents, 
with the violated rights of sacred hospitality bringing up the 
rear, rising all at once in terrible array to his awakened con- 
science, he relinquishes the atrocious purpose, and wisely deter- 
mines to proceed no farther in the business. But, now, behold 
his evil genius, his grave-charm, appears, and by the force of her 
•levilings, her contemptuous taunts, and, above all, by her op- 
probrious aspersion of cowardice, chases the gathering drops 
of humanity from his eyes, and drives before .her impetuous 
and destructive career all those kindly chanties, those impres- 
sions of loyalty, and pity, and gratitude, which, but the mo- 
ment before, had taken full possession of his mind. She says, 

* I have given sock, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 
I would, whits it was smiling in my fiu^ 
Have pluck'd my nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dashM the brains oat, — ^had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this.' 

^ Even here, horrific as she is, she shows herself made by 
ambition, but not by nature, a peiieetly savage creature. The 
Tery use of sach a tender allusbn in the midst of her dreadful 
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language, persuades one unequivocally that she has really felt 
the maternal yearnings of a mother towards her babe, and that 
she considered this action the most enormous that ever re- 
quired the strength of human nerves for its perpetration. Her 
knguage to Macbeth is the most potently eloquent that guilt 
could use. It is only iii soliloquy that she invokes the jpowers 
of hell to unsex her. To. her husband she avows, and the 
naturalness of her language makes us believe her, that^he 
had felt the instinct of filial as well as maternal love, ^ut 
she makes her very virtues the means of a taunt to her lord ; 
— * You have the milk of human kindness in your heart,^ she 
says (in substance) to him, 'but ambition, which is my ruling 
passion, would be also yours if you had courage. With a 
hankering desire to suppress, if you could, all your weaknesses 
of sympathy, you are too cowardly to will the deed, and can 
only dare to wish it. You speak of sympathies and feelings. 
I too have felt with a tenderness which your sex cannot know ; 
but I am resolii^ in my ambition to trample on all that ob- 
structs my way to a crown. Look to me, and be ashamed of 
your weakness.' Abashed, perhaps, to find his own courage 
humbled before this unimaginable instance of female fortitude, 
he at last screws up his courage to the sticking-place, and 
binds up each corporal agent to this terrible feat. It is the 
dead of night. The gracious Duncan^ now shut up in mea- 
sureless content, reposes sweetly, while the restless spirit of 
wickedness resolves that he shall wake no more. The daring 
fiend, whose pernicious potions have stupefied his attendants, 
and who even laid their daggers ready^ — her own spirit, as it 
seems, exalted by the power of wine, — proceeds, ^ That which 
hath made them drunk hath made me bold,' now enters the gal- 
lery, in eager expectation of the results of her diabolical dili- 
gence. In Qie tremendous suspense of these moments, while she 
recollects her habitual humanity, one trait of tender feeling is 
expressed, ' Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had 
done it.' Her iramanity vanishes, however, in the same in- 
stant ; for when she observes that Mciebeth, in the terror and 
confusion of his faculties, has brought the daggers from the 
place where they had agreed they should remain for the crimi- 
nation of the grooms, she exhorts him to return with them to that 
place, and to smear those attendants of the sovereign with blood.. 
He, shuddering, exclaims, * I'll go no more ! I am afear'd to 
think of what I have done. Look on't again I dare not.' 

*' Then instantaneously the solitary particle of her human 
feeling is swallowed up in her remorseless amlntioni. and 
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wrenching th^ daggers from die feeble grasp of her husband, 
she finishes the act which the infirm of purpose had not coor- 
.age to complete, and calmly and steadily returns to her accom- 
pSce with the fiend-like boast, 

* My handa are of yoar colonr ; 
Bat I would fcom to wear a heart so white. 

**A knocking at the gate interrupts this terrific dialogue; 
and all that now occupies her mind is urging him to wash his 
hands and put on his nightgown, ' lest occctsion call^ says she, 
' and show tis to be the watchersJ* In a deplorable depravation 
of all rational knowledge, and lost to every recollection except 
that of his enormous guilt, she hurries him away to their own 
chamber. 

« The Third Act. 

*' The golden round of royalty now crowns her brow, and 
royal robes enfold her form ; but the peace that passeth all 
understanding is lost to her for ever, and the worm that never 
dies already gnaws her heart. 

* Nought's had — alPs spent, 
Where our desire is had without content. 
'Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.' 

*' Under the impression of her present wretchedness, I,fiom 
this moment, have always assumed the dejection of coun- 
tenance and manners which I thought accordant to such a state 
of mind ; and, though the author of this sublime compositioa 
has not, it must be acknowledged, given any direction what- 
ever to authorize this assumption, yet I venture to hope that he 
would not have disapproved of it. It is evident, indeed, by 
her conduct in the scene which succeeds the mournful solilo- 
quy, that she is no longer the presumptuous, the determined 
creature that she was before the assassination of the king : 
for instance, on the approach of her husband, we behold for the 
first time striking indications of sensibility, nay, tenderness and 
sympathy ; and I think this conduct is nobly followed up by 
her during the whole of their subsequent eventful intercourse. 
It is bvident, I think, that the sad and new experience of afflic- 
tion has subdued the insolence of her pride and the violenee 
of her will ; for she comes tiow to seek him out, that she may 
at least participate his miseiy. She knows, by her own wofid 
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fxp^eDce, the torment which he undergoes, and endeayours to 
alleviate his sufferings by the following inefficient reasonings : 

4 How DOW, my lord — ^why do you keep alone 1 
Of sorriest fancies your companions makins 1 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on. Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. What's done, is done.' 

** Far from her former habits of reproach and contemptuous 
Uunting, you perceive that she now listens to his complaints 
with sympathizing feelings ; and, so far from adding to the 
weight of his affliction the burthen of her own, she endeavours 
to conceal it from him with the most delicate and unremitting 
attention. But it is in vain ; as we may observe in this beau- 
tifd and mournful dialogue with the physician on the subject 
of his cureless malady : ' Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased V &;c. You now hear no more of her chidings and 
reproaches. No ; all her thoughts arf9 now directed to divert 
Ms from those sorriest fancies, by turning them to the approach- 
ing banquet, in exhorting him to conciliate the good will and 
good thoughts of his guests, by receiving them with a disen-/ 
gaged air, and cordial, bright, and jovial demeanour. Yes ; 
smothering her sufferings in the deepest recesses of her own 
Wretched bosom, we cannot but perceive that she devotes her- 
self entirely to the effort of supporting him. 

" Let it be here recollected, as some palliation of her former 
very different deportment, that she had probably from child- 
hood commanded all around her with a high hand ; had unin* 
terruptedly, perhaps, in that splendid station, enjoyed all that 
wealth, all that nature had to bestow ; that she had, possibly, 
no directors, no controllers, and that in womanhood her fasci- 
nated lord had never onee opposed her inclinations. But now her 
new-born relentines, under the rod of chastisement, prompt 
her to make palpable efforts in order to support the spirits of 
her weaker, and, I must say, more selfish husband. Yes ; in 
gratitude for his unbounded affection, and in commiseration 
of his sufferings, she suppresses the anguish of her heart, 
even while that anguish is precipitating her into the grave which 
at this moment is yawning to receive her. 

« The Banquet. 

^ Surrounded by their court, in all the apparent ease and 
self-complaicency of which their wretched souls are destitute^ 
they are now seated at the royal banquet; and although^ 
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dirough the greater part of this scene. Lady Macbeth affects 
to resume her wonted domination over her husband, yet, not- 
withstanding aU this self-control, her mind must even then be 
agonized by the complicated pangs of terror and reswrse. For, 
what imagination cau conceive her tremors, lest at every suc- 
ceeding moment Macbeth^ in his distraction, may confurm those 
suspicions, but ill concealed, under the loyal looks and cordial 
manners of their facile courtiers, when, with smothered terror, 
yet dommeering indignation, she exclaims, upon his agitation 
at the ghost of Banquot ' Axe you a man V Macbeth answers, 

< Ay, a bold one — that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil.' 

Lady Macbeth. 

* Oh, proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This ia the airnSrawn dagger which, ye said, 
Led you to Duncan : — Oh, these flaws and staits, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandam — Shame itself. 
Why do you make such faces 1 when all's done, 
You io<^ but on a stool.' 

*' Dying with fear, yet assuming the utmost composure, she 
returns to her stately canopy; and, with trembling nerves,^ 
having tottered up the steps to her throne, that bad eminence, 
she entertains her wondering guests with frightful smiles, with 
over-acted attention, and with fitful graciousness ; painfully, 
yet incessantly, labouring to divert their attention from her 
husband. While writhing thus under her internal agonies, her 
restless and terrifying glances towards Macbeth^ in spite of all 
her efforts to suppress them, have thrown the whole table into 
amazement ; and the murderer then suddenly breaks up the 
assembly by the following confession of his horrors : 

* Can such things be. 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder 1 You make me 
Even to the disposition that I am, 
When now I thmk you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
Whan mine is blanched with fear.* 

Rosse, 
'What sight, my lord V 
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''What imitatioDvin such circumstances as these, would ever 
satisfy the demands of expectation ? The terror, the remorse, 
the hypocrisy of this astonishing being, flitting in frightful 
succession over her countenance, and actuating her agitated 
gestures with her varying emotions, present, perhaps, one of 
the greatest difficulties of the scenic art, and cause her repre* 
sentative no less to tremble for the suffrage of her private study 
than for its public eflect. 

^*It is now the time to inform you of an idea which I have con- 
ceived of Lady MachetJCs character, which perhaps will appear 
as fauciful as that which I have adopted respecting the style 
of her beauty ; and, in order to justify this idea, I must carry 
you back to the scene immediately preceding the banquet, in 
which you will recollect the following. dialogue: 

* Oh, full of scorpioni is my mind, dear wife ; 

Thou knowett that Banqao and his Fleanoe liye.* * 

Lady Macbeth* 
< But in them Natnxe's copy's not eteme.* 

Macbeth* 

* There's comfort yet — they are assailable. 
Then be thoa jocund ; ere the bat has flown 

His cloistered flight— ere to black Hecate's sumiDOils 
The shard-born beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rang night's yawning peai— there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.' 

Lady Macbeth* 

•What's to be done!'- 

Madbeth, 

*Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chnck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, upfiBeling nif^t, 
Scarf up the tender, pitiful eye of day. 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that mat bond 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the cfow 
Makes way to the rooky wood."^ 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 
While night's bladk agents to their prey do rouse. 
Thou marvellest at my words — ^but hold thee still; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by Ml/ 

^ Now, it is not possible that she should hear all these 
ambiguous hints about Ban^pio without being too well awar« 
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that a sudden, lamentable fate awaiu him. Tet, ao far from 
offering any opposition to MacheUCt murderous designs, she 
even hints, I think, at the facility, if not the expediency, of 
destroying both Banqvo and liis equally unoffending child, 
when she observes that, * tn them Nature^t copy is not eienu** 
Having, therefore, now filled the measure of her crimes, I 
have imagined that the last appearance of Banqu6*s ghost 
became no less visible to her eyes than it became to those of 
her husband. Yes, the spirit of the noble Banquo has smilingly 
filled up, even to overflowing, and now commends to her own 
lips the ingredients of her poisoned chalice. 

«« The Fifth AcL 

^ Behold her now, with wasted form, with wan and haggard 
countenance, her starry eyes glazed with the ever-burning fever 
of remorse, and on their lids the shadows of death. Her eve^ 
restless spirit wanders in troubled dreams about her dismal 
apartment ; and, whether ipvaking or asleep, the smell of inno- 
cent blood incessantly haunts her imagination : 

* Here's the imell of the blood itill. 

All the perfiunes of Arabia will not sweeten 
ThU little hand.' 

**How beautifully contrasted is the exclamation with the 
bolder image of Mac^Kih^ in expressing the same feeling ! 

* Will all great Neptane's ocean wash the blood 
Clean from this hand V 

And how appropriately either sex illustrates the same idea ! 

*^ During this appalling scene, which, to my sense, is the 
most so of them all, the wretched creature, in imagination, 
acts over again the accumulated horrors of her whole conduct. 
These dreadful images, accompanied with the agitations they 
have induced, have obviously accelerated her untimely end; for 
in a few moments the tidings of her death are brought to her 
unhappy husband. It is conjectured that^he died by her own 
hand. Too certain it is, that she dies, and makes no sign. I 
.have now to account to you for the weakness which I have, a 
few lines back, ascribed to Macbeth ; and I am not quite with- 
out hope chat the following observations will bear me out in 
my opinion. Please to observe, that he (I must think pusil* 
'lanimously, when I compare his conduct to her forbearance) has 
been continually pouring out his miseries to his wife. His 
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heart has therefore been eased^ fr^m time to time> by onloiidiiig 
its weight of wo ; while she» on the contrary, has persever- 
iogly endured in silence the uttermost anguish of a wouoded^ 
spirit, 

* The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bills it breaL* 

**Her femininie nature, her delicate structure, it is too evi- 
dent, are soon overwhelmed by the enormous pressure of her 
crimes. Yet it will be granted, that she gives proofs of a nat- 
nratly higher-toned mind than that of Macbeth, The different 
physical powers of the two sexes are finely delineated, in the 
(liferent effects which their mutual crimes produce. Her 
frailer frame, and keener feelings, have now sunk under the 
struggle — his robust and less sensitive constitution has not 
only resisted it, but bears him on to deeper wickedness, and tA, 
experience the fatal fecundity of crime. 

' For mine own good — all causes shall give way. 
I am in blood so far stepp'd in, that should I wade no more, 
Retuning were as tedioasas go o'er.' 

Henceforth, aceordingly, he perpetrates horrors to the day of 
bis doom. 

^ In one point of view, at least, this guilty pair extort from 
^ in spite of ourselves, a certain respect and approbation. 
Their grandeur of character sustains them both above recrimi- 
nation (the despicable accustomed resort of vulgar minds) in 
adversity ; for the wretched husband, though almost impelled 
into this gulf of destruction by the instigations of his wi£»« 
feels no abatement of his love for her, while she, on her part, 
appears to have known no tenderness for him, till, with a heart 
bleeding at every pore, she beholds in him the miserable vic- 
tim of their mutual ambition* Unlike the first frail pair m 
Paradise, they spent not the fruitless hours in mutual acciisa* 
tion." 

Mrs. Siddons had played Lady Macbeth in the provincial 
theatres many years before she attempted the character in 
l<ondon. Adverting to the first time this part was allotted to 
btic, she says, ^ It was my custom to study my characters at 
night, when all the domestic cares and business of the day 
were over. On the night pr^eding that in which 1 was to ap- 
pear in this part for the first time, I shut myself up, as usual, 
when all the family were retired, and commenced my study of 

M 
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Lady Macbeth. As the character is very short, I thongfat I 
should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty years of 
age, I believed, as many others do believe, that little more wai 
necessary than to get the words into my head ; for the neces- 
sity of discrimination, and the development of character, at that 
time of my life, had scarcely entered into my imaginatioiL 
But to proceed. I went on with tolerable composure, in the 
silence of the night (a night I never can forget), till I came to 
the assassination scene, when the horrors of the scene rose to 
a degree that made it impossible for me to get farther. I 
snatched up my candle, and hurried out of the room, in a par- 
oxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the rustling of it, 
as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic- 
struck fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. At 
last I reached my chamber, where ( found my husband fast 
asleep. I clapped my candlestick down upon the table, with- 
out the power of putting the candle out ; and I threw myself 
on my bed, without daring to stay even to take off my clothes. 
At peep of day I rose to resume my task ; but so little did I 
know of my part when I appeared in it at night, that my shame 
and confusion cured me of procrastinating my busiQess for the 
remainder of my life. 

** About six years afterward I was called upon to act the 
same character in London. By this time I had perceived the 
difficulty of assuming a personage with whom no one feeling 
of common general nature was congenial or assistant. One's 
•own heart could prompt one to express, with sortie degree of 
truth, the sentiments of a mother, a daughter, a wife, a lover, 
a sister, &c., but to adopt this character must be an effort of 
the judgment alone. 

** Therefore it was with the utmost diffidence, nay, terror, 
that 1 undertook it, and with the additional fear of Mrs. Pritch- 
aird's reputation in it before my eyes. The dreaded first night 
at length arrived, when, just as I had finished my toilet, and 
was pondering with fearfulness my first appearance in the 
grand fiendish part, comes Mr. Sheridan, knocking at my door, 
and insisting, in spite of all my entreaties not to be interrupted 
at this to me tremendous moment, to be admitted. He would 
not be denied admittance ; for he protested he must speak to 
me on a circumstance which so deeply concerned my own in- 
terest, that it was of the most serious nature. Well, after 
much squabbling, I was competed to admit him, that I might 
dismiss him the sooner, and compose myself before the play 
began. But, what was my distress and astonishment, when I 
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finmd that he wanted me, even at this moment of anxiety and 
terror, to adopt another mode of acting the sleeping scene. 
He told me he had heard with the greatest surprise and con- 
oem that I meant to act it without holding the candle in my 
hand ; and, when I urged the impracticability of washing out 
that * damned spot^ with the vehemence that was certainly im- 
plied by both her own words and by those of her gentlewo- 
man, he insisted, that if I did put the candle out of my hand, it 
would be thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. Pritchard 
had always retained it in hers. My mind, however, was made 
op, and it was then too late to make me alter it ; for it was 
too agitated to adopt another method. My deference for Mr, 
Sheridan's taste and judgment was, however, so great, that, had 
he proposed the alteration while it was possible for me to 
change my own plan, I should have yielded to his suggestion ; 
though, even then, it would have been against my own opinion, 
and my observation of the accuracy with which somnambulists 
perform all the acts of waking persons. The scene, of course, 
was acted as I had myself conceived it ; and the innovation, as 
Mr. Sheridan called it, was received with approbation. Mr. 
Sheridan himself came to me, after the play, and most ingenu- 
ously congratulated me on my obstinacy. When he was gone 
oat of the room, I began to undress ; and, while standing up 
before my gla^s, and taking off my mantle, a. diverting circum- 
itance occurred to chase away the feelings of this anxious 
night ; for, while I was -repeating, and endeavouring to call to 
mind the appropriate tone and action to the following words, 
* Kerens the smell of blood still !' my dresser innocently ex- 
claimed, * Dear me, ma'am, how very hysterical you are to- 
night; I protest and vow, ma'am, it was not blood, but rose- 
pbk and water ; for I saw the property-man mix it up with my 
own eyes."^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

Obseirations on Mrs. Siddons's Estimate of La^ MachetVt Character, 
and on that given by Mrs. Jameson, in her ** Characteristics of Wo- 
men.'* 

Those who have read Mrs. Jameson's admirable <* Char- 
acteristics of Women,** must have remarked the general simi- 
larity of her opinions respecting Lady Macheth*s character, to 
those delivered by Mrs. Siddons in the foregoing critique. If 
there be any difference^ it is that the former goes a shade 
farther than Mrs. Siddons in her advocacy of Shakspeare^s 
heroine. 

Whether Mrs. Jameson heard of Mrs. Siddons's ideas on the 
subject, which she might by possibility, as the great actress 
made no secret of them, I have never been in the least anxious 
to ascertain, because it is plain, from her writings, that Mrs. 
Jameson has a mind too orijgrnal to require or to borrow sug- 
gestions from any one. But, in deprecating all suspicion of 
obligation on the one side, I have an equal right to exclude the 
possibility of its being suspected on the other. Mrs. Siddons 
showed me these Remarks on the Character of Lady Macbeth 
some nineteen years ago, so that there can be little doubt of 
their having been earlier written than those of the authoress of 
•• The Characteristics." 

In a general view, I agree with both of the fair advocates of 
Lady Macbeth, that the language of preceding critics was ra- 
ther unmeasured, when they deseribed her as ** thoroughly hate* 
Jul, invariably savage, and purely demoniac. It is true, that 
the ungentlemanly epithet^ fiendlike, is applied to her by 8hak- 
speare himself, but then he puts it into the mouth of King 
Malcolm, who might naturally be incensed. 

Lady Macbeth is not thoroughly hatefiiU for she is not a vi- 
rago, not an ad ul tress, not impelled by revenge. On the con- 
trary, she expresses no feeling of personal malignity towards 
any human being in the whole course of her part. Shakspeare 
could have easily displayed her crimes in a more commonplace 
mad accountable light, by assigning some feudal grudge as a 
nixed motive of her cruelty to Duncan; bat he makes her a 
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mmderess in cold blood, and from the sole motiye of ambitionf 
well knowing, that if he had broken up the inhuman serenity of 
her remorselessness by the ruffling of anger, he would hare 
vulgarized the features of the splendid Titaness. 

By this entire absence of petty vice and personal virulence, 
and by concentrating all the springs of her conduct into the one 
determined feeling of ambition, the mighty poet has given her 
character a statue-like simplicity, which, though cold, is spirit** 
stirring, from the wonder it excites, and which is imposing, 
although its respectability consists, as far as the heart is qon- 
cerned, in merely negative decencies. How many villains walk 
the world in credit to their graves, from the mere fulfilment of 
those negative decencies. Had Lady Macbeth been able to smo- 
ther her husband's babblings, she might have been one of them. 

Shakspeare makes her a great character, by calming dowa 
all the pettiness of vice, and by giving her only one ruling pas- 
sion, which, though criminal, has at least a lofly object, cor- 
responding with the firmness of her will and the force of her 
intellect. The object of her ambition was a crown, which, in 
the days in which we suppose her to have lived, was a minia- 
ture symbol of divinity. Under the full impression of her iOi- 
tellectual powers, and with a certain allowance which we make 
for the illusion of sorcery, the imagination suggests to us some- 
thing like a half-apology for her ambition. Though I can 
vaguely imagine the supernatural agency of the spiritual world* 
yet I know so little precisely about fiends or demons, that I 
cannot pretend to estiataite the relation of their natures to thai 
of Shakspeare's heroine. But, as a human being. Lady Mae^ 
beth is too intellectual to be thoroughly hateful. Moreover, I 
hold it no paradox to say, that the strong idea which Shak- 
speare conveys to us of her intelligence, is heightened by its 
contrast with that partial shade which is thrown over it by her 
sinful will giving way to superstitious infiuences. Ax times she 
is deceived, we should say, prosaically speaking, by the infat- 
uation of her own wickedness, or, poetically speaking, by the 
agency of infernal tempters ; otherwise she could not have ima- 
gined for a moment that she could palm upon the world the 
chamberlains of Duncan for his. real murd^ers. Yet her 
mind, under the/approach of this portentous and unnatural 
eclipse, in spite \»f its black illusions, has light enough remain- 
ing to show us a reading oi Macbeth^ s character .such as Lord 
B^n could not have given to us more philosophically, or in 
fewer words. 

All thist however, only proves Lady MacbM to be a chat- 
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acter of briUiant nnderetanding, lofty deteraiination« and nega- 
tive decency. That the poet meant us to conceive her more 
than a piece of augast atrocity, or to leave a tacit understand- 
ing of her being naturally amiable, I make bold to doubt. Mrs. 
Siddons, disposed by her own nature to take the most softened 
views of her heroine, discovers, in her conduct towards Mae- 
hethj a dutiful and unselfish tenderness, which, I own, is far 
from striking me. *' Lady Macbeth,** she says, ^ seeks out 
Macbeth, that she may, at least, participate in his wretehed- 
ne9S." But is that her real motive t No ; Lady Macbeth, in 
that scene, seems to me to have no other object than their com- 
mon preservation. She finds that he is shunning society, and 
is giving himself up to '* his sorry fancies,** Her trying to 
anatch him from these is a matter of policy ; — a proof of h& 
sagacity, and not of her social sensibility. At least, insensi- 
tive as we have seen her to the slightest joy at the return ef 
ker husband, it seems unnecessary to ascribe to her any new- 
aprung tenderness, when self-interest suiiciently accounts for 
ker conduct. > 

Both of her fair advocates lay much stress on her abstainiag 
from vituperation towards Macbeth, when she exhorts him to 
retire to rest after the banquet. Bat, here I must own, that I 
can see no proof of her positive tenderness. Repose was ne- 
cessary to Macbeth* s recovery. Their joint fate was hanging 
by a hair ; and she knew that a breath of her reproach, by in- 
flaming him to madness, would break that hair, and plunge 
them both into exposure and ruin. Common sense is always 
respectable ; and here it is joined with command of temper and 
'matrimonial faith. But still her object includes her own pres- 
ervation ; and we have no proof of her alleged tenderness and 
sensibility. 

If Xfody Macbeth*s male critics have dismissed her with un- 
gallant haste and harshness, I think the eloquent authoress of the 
^Characteristics of Women'* has tried rather too elaborately to 
prove her positive virtues, by speculations which, to say the least 
#f them, if they be true, are not certain. She goes beyond Mrs. 
'Siddons's toleration of the heroine ; and, getting absolutely in 
love with her, exclaims, ^ What would not the firmness, the self- 
eommand, the ardent affections of this woman have performed, 
if properly directed ?*' Why, her firmness and self-<command 
are very evident ; but, as to her ardent affections, I would ask, on 
what other object on earth she bestows them except the crown 
of Scotland ! We are told, however, that her husband loves 
her, and tkat, therefore^ she could not be oaturally bad. But» 
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in the first place, though we are not directly toM so, we mw 
be fairly allowed to imagine her a very beautiful woman ; anOf 
with beauty and superior intellect, it is easy to conceive her 
managing and making herself necessary to Macbeihj a man 
comparatively weak, and, as we see, facile to wickedness. 
There are instances of atrocious women having swayed the 
hearts of more amiable men. What debars me from imagining 
that Lttd^ Macbeth had obtained this conjugal ascendancy by 
any thing amiable in her nature, is, that she elicits MachetVa 
warmest admiration in the utterance of atrocious feelings ; at 
least, such I consider those expressions to be which precede his 
saying to her, *' Bring forth men children only.** 

But here I am again at issue with the ingenious authoress 
of the ^* Characteristics,'* who reads in those very expressions 
that strike me as proofs of atrocity, distinct evidence of Lndif 
MuthelKs amiable character : since, she declares that she had 
known what it was to have loved the offspring she suckled. 
The majority of she- wolves, I conceive, would make the. same 
declaration if they could speak, though they would probably 
omit the addition about dashing out the suckling's brains* 
Again : she is amiably unable to murder the sleeping king« 
because, to use Mrs. Jameson's words, " he brings to her the 
dear and venerable image of her father." Yes : but she can 
send in her husband to do it for her. Did Shak^peare intend 
us to believe this murderess naturally compassionate ? 

It seems to me, also, to be far from self-evidetit, that Lady 
Macbeth is not naturally crueU because she calls on aU the 
demons of human thought to unsex her ; or because she dies 
of what her apologist calls remorse. If by that word we mean 
true contrition, Shakspeare gives no proof of her having shown 
such a feeling. Her death is mysterious; and we generally, 
attribute it to despair and suicide. Even her terrible an4 
thrice-repeated sob of agony, in the sleep-walking scene, shows 
a conscience haunted indeed by terrors, but not penitent ; for 
she still adheres to her godless okl, ground of comfort, that 
^^Banquo is in his graceP 

She dies,^ — she is swept away darkly from before us to her 
great account. I say that we have a tragic satisfaction in her 
death : aiid though I grant that we do not exult over her fate, 
yet I find no argument in this circumstance against her natu- 
ral enormity. To see a fellow-creature, a beautiful woman, 
with a bright, bold intellect, thus summoned to her destiny, 
creates a religious feeling too profound for exultation. 

In this terrible swift succession of her punishment to her 
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mmetf liea one of the master-traits of skill by which Shak- 
^peare contriTes to make us blend an awful feeling, somewhat 
alun to pity, with our satisfaction at her death- 
Still I am persuaded that Shakspeare never meant her for 
any thing better than a character of superb depravity, and a 
being, with all her decorum and force of mind, natnrallwcokl 
and remorseless. When Mrs. Jameson asks us, what might 
not religion have made of such a character t she puts a ques- 
tion that will equally apply to every other enormous criminal ; 
for, the worst' heart that ever beat in a human breast would be 
at once rectified, if you could impress it with a genuine reli- 
gious faith. But if Shakspeare intended us to believe X#ady 
Macbeik^s nature a soil peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
religion, he has chosen a way very unlike his own wisdom in 
portraying her, for he exhibits her as a practical infidel in a 
simple age : and he makes her words sum up all the essence 
of that unnatural irreligion, which cannot spring up to the head 
without having its toot in a callous heart. She holds that 

•* The sleeping sad the dead 
Are bat me pictoree." 

And that 

*< Things without nvae^f 
Should be without regavd.** 

There is something hideous in the very strength of her mind, 
that can dive down, like a wounded monster, to such depths of 
consolation. 

She is a splendid picture of evil, nevertheless, — a sort of sis- 
ter of Milton's Lucifer ; and, like him, we surely imagine her 
externally majestic and beautiful. Mrs. Siddons's idea of her 
having been a delicate and blonde beauty, seems to me to be a 
pure caprice. The public would have ill exchanged such a 
representative of Ladf Macbeth, for the dark locks and the 
eagle eyes of Mrs. Siddons. 

In some other characters which Mrs. Siddons performed, the 
meniory of the old, or the imagination of 'the young, might pos- 
sibly conceive her to have had a substitute ; but not in Ladf 
.Macbeth* The moment she seized the part, she identified h^ 
image with it in the minds of the living generation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ConturaatMn of the Season at Dnify Lane— Mn. £Kddone playe Pestk- 
farao, Maaon'e Elfrida^ and Basalind, in «As You Like It"— Mra. 
Siddons in Scotland — Season 1786-6 — She appears in the <' Jubilee" — 
in Jephson's " Braganza" — as Mrs. Lovemortf in Murphy's Comedy 
of "The Way to Keep Him'»— as Hermime, in "The Distressed 
Mother" — as Ophelia, 

In some of the greatest dramatic charaeters, Mrs. Siddons 
needed only to look like her usual majestic self, in oirder to 
make you imagine that the poet had written the part for her. 
Her peculiar element was the sublime and energetic ; and to 
have seen her Lady Macbeth might well inspire an inereduHty 
as to the possibility of the same individual passing, with feli- 
city, from the terrors of DuncatCs murderess to look the gen- 
tleness of Desdemona. It is true that the bride of Ofheilo is, 
with all her gentleness, a great being ; and is as resolute in 
adherence to the noble Moor, as she had before been meekly 
dmeous to her father. Moreover, if it be alleged that love 
alone makes her bold, be it remembered that her love itself is 
a high and pure passion, founded on the moral worth of her 
lord. But still there is a subdued spirit, a lowly, violet-like 
sweetness in Desdemona^ that makes me wonder, at this day, 
how the august Siddons could have persoftated her as she did, 
even to perfect illusion. I can record the fact that she did so^ 
from satisfactory evidence. 

Under that head I am far from ranking my own humble tes- 
timony ; but, leaving that to be valued at the reader's wUl, I 
beg leave to say that whether she might be greater or not, m 
other parts, I never wondered at her in any charaeler so much 
as in Desdemona. Miss O'Neil was beautiful in the part, but 
nothing like Mrs. Siddons. The first time I saw the great 
actress represent Deademcna was at Edinburgh, when I was a 
very young man (I think it was in 1708). I had gone into 
the theatre without a play-bill ; I knew not that she was in the 
place. I had never seen her before since I was a child of 
eight years old ; and, though I ought to have recognised her 
from that circumstance, and from her picture, yet I was for 
some time not aware that I was looking at the Tragic Queem 
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Bat her exqairite graeefblnessv and 4he emotioiiB and plaudits 
of the houaef ere long convinced me that she must be some 
very great actress,-— only the notion I had preconceived of her 
pride and majesty made me think that ** thu #o/^, sweei crea^ 
ture could noibe the Siddans,** When I asked the person 
next me the name of the actress, I felt, or fancied, a tone of re- 
buke in his answer ; as if he had said. Could you suppose 
thai mxy other actress could affect the house in this manner! 

I remember that what struck me with peculiar astonishment 
was the familiar, I had almost said' playful, persuasiveness, 
with which she won over the Moor to duMs interest* In 
that scene, it is my belief that no other actress ever softened 
and sweetened tragedy so originally. 

I thank my brother biographer, Mr. Boaden, for saying, with 
equal truth and felicity of expression,, that, in her acting of 
Desdemana^ the very stature of the mighty actress seemed to 
be lowered. I am also happy to find my friend Mr. Hartley, 
the actor, enthusiastically fond of recollecting the Siddons's 
Desdemona, Nor do I value lightly the contemporary testi- 
mony of the daily press on this occasion. They unanimously 
agree as to the fact, that Mrs. Siddons increased her popu- 
larity, great as it was, by this performance ; and one of them 
concludes his aceount of it by saying, that '' in this wonderful 
transition from Lady Macbeth to the bride of Othello, Mrs^ 
Siddons had shown her genius to be a star of the first magni- 
tude, that could reach and adorn the most distant and opposite 
points in the horizon of tragic excellence." 

A circumstance, personally unfortunate to her, occurred in 
her first representation of the part. They gave her, with crim- 
inal negligence, a damp bed to lie upon, in the death-scene, 
and she contracted from thence a rheumatic fever. Twice m 
the course of her life she encountered the most serious of stage 
perils. Desdetnona^s sheets had nearly killed her with cold ; 
and afterward, when she played Herndone, in the *^ Winter's 
Tale," from her drapery catching fire, she was in immment 
danger of being burnt alive. 

[April 14th, 1785.] She appeared in no other new part till 
Mason's tragedy of ^*£lfrida," which had been admired at 
Buckingham House, was brought out by command of thek 
majesties.* Its author is mentioned with personal regard by 

* Cast of parts : Aihdwdi, Smith ; Edgar ^ Brereton ; Orgar, J. 
Ajckin; Edmn^ Packer; Elfrida^ Mn. Siddons; AtinnOf Krs. Brers- 
ton, 



Mrs. Siddons, in her MS. Recollections. Speaking of her 
friend Lady Harcourt's country seat, she says, ** When I was 
on my usttaL visit to this beautiful pkice, I have often walked 
ann-in-arm with the author of ' Caractacus,* and the amia- 
ble Whitehead. The former of these gentlemen, before I 
made his acquaintancei hud conceived an inveterate dislike to 
me : he was a great humourist ; but, with all his oddities, a 
benevolent man. He was petted and coaxed by Lord Uar* 
court, and by all the visiters indeed, like a spoiled child. He 
hated me, because he could not bear that I should be even 
compared with his departed friend and favourite, Mrs. Pritch- 
trd ; and was so annoyed at the sound of my name, that, in 
order playfully to humour his prejudice, they sunk it, and al- 
ways, in his healing, called me the Lady. I arrived there at 
tea-time, and found him looking vory sulky indeed, wrapped up in 
his Spanish cloak, which he called being out of humour. We 
happened somehow to be near each other at supper. I fonnd 
his ice beginning to thaw, and the next morning, to the great 
amiisement of the whole party, we were detected practising a 
dttet in the breakfast room From that time forth I had the 
honour of being in his good graces, for the too short period of 
hb pious and valuable existence. When I arrived at his own 
habitation, on a visit for a few days, they tdd us he was ab« 
lent, but would soon return. In the mean time, Mr. Siddons 
VMi I strolled to see him ; and, when we entered, we saw the 
▼enerable man, the almost adored parish priest, in the organ- 
loft, teaching the children some music for the next Sunday. 
We hft him undisturbed in his pious occupation, and returned 
to his house, where he soon received us with heartfelt cordi- 
ality. He spoke broad Yorkshire, and good-naturedly allowed 
^ to accuse him of affectation in so doing ; though, 1 believe, 
he was only affecting what was so natural to him that heconld 
M avoid it.»' 

With regard to Mrs. Siddons's Elfrida^ I am inclined to 
believe the journalist's blunt report of her performance,* 
namely, that **she had acted every thing in the part which 
ihe had to act, and looked the part as perfectly as possible ; 
hat that her powers and graces were exerted in vain in so dull 
2 drama." She was called to perform it only twice. 
There are two sorts of simplicity in the natural history of 

j * Morning Chronicle for April 18, 1786.—" « Elfrida' was not new to 
! ^ stage when brought out at this period. It had been three times before 

tned at Govent Garden." And,* still more strange to say, was tried at 

^ house once more, in 179S. 
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poets — the right sort, the manly simplici^ that makes him 
wrke like Burns and Grabbe, from the forcible dictates of na« 
ture ; and the wrong sort, perhaps, better entitled to the namt 
of credulity, that guUs them to believe in the false resources of 
their art The worthy and single-hearted Mason was of the 
latter description: he was one of those, to nse Burns's words, 

•« Who think to climb Famasitui' hill 
By dint o' Greek.*' 

He not only persuaded himself that he could incorporate the 
A.ttic chorus with the modem drama — an attempt like that of 
ingrafting a dead branch on a living tree, but he made his ex- 
periment with a play that is without action and without interest. 
We might forgive him for perverting history, and showing off 
Elfiida, who was a barbarous traitress, as a tender wife, but it 
defies all patience to find her employed in nothing but making 
speeches, and calling on her waiting-maids to strike up odes 
to the rising sun* In order to save h«r husband, and divert 
the king's affection, she makes a promise to stain and delbrm 
her beauty, but ahe never performs it ; and, when her lord is 
killed, she hurries off her poor maids into a nunnery, without 
eonsultittg their inclinations. All this time he dreamed hil1a|^elf, 
and wrote to his friends, that he was imitating Sophocles I 

[April 80.] The next new character which she performed 
was that of Ko^aUnd^ in ^ As You Like It.** After a success- 
ful transition from the greatest to the gentlest parts of tragedy, 
it would have been but one step farther, in the versatility of 
genius, to have been at home in the enchanting RoaaUnd ; and 
as the character, though comic, is not broadly so, and is as 
romantic and poetical as any thing in tragedy, I somewhat 
grudgingly confess my belief, that her performance of it, though 
not a failure, seems to have fallen equally short of a triumph. 
It appears that she played the part admirably in some particu- 
lars. But, altogether, RosalintPs character has a gay and 
feathery lightness of spirits, which one can easily imagine more 
difficult for Mrs. Siddons to assume than the tragic meekness 
of Desdemamu In *' As You Like It,'* Rosalind is the soul 
of the piece, aided only by the ChtJbn (and, O that half the 
so-called wise were as clever as Shakspeare*s clowns !)— she 
has to redeem the wildness of a forest, and the dulness of rustic 
life. Her wit and beauty have " to throw a sunshine in the 
shady place.** Abate but a spark of her spirit, and we should 
become, in the forest scenes, as melancholy and moralizing as 
Jaques, Shakspeare's Rosalind^ therefore, requires the gayest 
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ukI archest repx^sentative. In a lettet from Mr. Young, iniiicb 
I have before me, he says, '* Her RegaUnd wanted neither 
playfulness nor ieminine softness ; but it was totally without 
archness, — not because she did not properly conceive it ; but 
how could such a countenance be arch f ' 

Here alone, I biiieve, in her whole professional career, Mm^ 
Siddons found a rival, who beat her out of a single character. 
The rival Rosalind was Mrs. Jordan : but those who best 
remember Mrs. Jordan* will be the least surprised at her 
defeating her great contemporary in this one iil^tance. Mrs. 
Jordan was, perhaps, a little too much of the romp in some 
touches of the part ; but, altogether, she had the nmwet^ of it 
to a degree that Shakspeare himself, if he had been a living 
spectator, would have gone behind the scenes to salute her for 
her success in it. 

Anna Seward, who, though her taste was exceedingly bad 
in many points, had a due appreciation of our great actress, 
speaks of her as follows in the part of Rosalind, ^ For the 
iirst time, I saw the justly celebrated Mrs. Siddons in comedy, 
in Rosalind ; but, though her smile is as enchanting as her 
frown is magnificept — as her tears are irresistible, yet the play* 
fol scintillations of colloquial wit whi^Sh- most strongly mark 
that character, suit not the dignity of the Siddonian form and 
countenance. Then her dress was injudicious. The scrupu- 
lous prudery of decency produced an ambiguous vestment that ' 
seemed neither male nor female. But," Miss Seward adds, 
'* when she first came on as the Princess, nothing could be 
more charming ; nor than when she resumed her original char- 
acter, and exchanged comic spirit for dignified tenderness." 

During the season 1784-5, Mrs. Siddons performed seventy^ 
ODe nights, and in seven new characters. Of these she played 
Margaret of Anjou thrice ; Zara twice ; La4y Macbeth thii' 
teen times ; Desdemona four times ; Elfrida twice ; and Ro- 
salind twice. 

Mrs. Siddons's salary, as I have already mentioned, was, 
on her return to Drury Lane, in 1782, ten guineas per week. 
When John Kemble joined the company, his salary was five 
guineas. 

In 1784, Mrs. Siddons's salary was raised to twenty-three 
guineas and seven shillings per week, and Mr. Kembie's to ten 
guineas. 

In the summer of the year she performed at Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Belfast, and Glasgow. On crossing the 
Tweed for a second time, she had no longer to complain of 

N 
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the slaggishness of Scottish enthusiasm. A rustic in the Gla»« 
gow theatre was so enchanted, that he exclaimed, '* She is a 
fellen angel !" and in Edinburgh, the people collected in a vast 
crowd before her lodgings. Though there was a multitude, 
however, of the lowest people, there was not a mob. On the 
contrary, ' the ^ decorousness of the national character was 
shown, by the many thousands who collected to look at her, 
observing the most respectful silence. I heard another in- 
stance, lately, of the strong impression which she had now 
made on the fbelings of the Scotch. A lady is still living in 
Edinburgh who was at that period one of her ardent admirers, 
and who was herself looked up to in the higher circles of the 
Scottish capital for her taste and intelligence. Her once vivid 
faculties, however, are now sunk in the torpor of extreme old 
age. She is blind, and scarcely ever speaks or expresses in- 
terest in any worldly subject. A friend went to see her, and 
by some chance the name of Mrs. Siddons was mentioned, 
when the venerable invalid astonished her family by breaking 
her accustomed silence, and speaking of a matter that regarded 
this world with warm and prolonged interest. She dwelt 
earnestly on her recollections of the great actress ; and the 
subject brought smiles over her features, though they were pale 
with a hundred years. 

Old Drury was again opened on the 7th of September, 1785. 
The first new part which she performed this season [Oct. 20] 
was that of the Duchess^* in Jephson's " Braganza." In this 
character Mrs. Yates had been often admired ; and I remember 
Mrs. Siddons saying that she thought " Braganza'* very pass- 
able for a modern tragedy. Without pretending to uphold 
Jephson as any thing like a masterly dramatist, I must confess 
I have a certain liking for his literary memory. It may seem 
contemptuous to say that I cannot praise him so much as I 
could wish ; but, since I knew nothing of the man, that very 
regret shows that his writings must have given me some plea- 
sure. At a time when the native genius of Tragedy seemed 
to be extinct, he came boldly forward as a tragic poet, and 
certainly, with a spark of talent : for if he has not the full 
flame of genius, he has at least its scintillating light. In fer- 
vour and boldness he is somewhat deficient ; but, in more than 
one of his tragedies, I cannot help thinking him graceful and 
touching. The following scene, in his *' Duke of Braganza,** 
in which Velasquez^ the Spanish minister, engages a monk to 
poison the Duke^ appears to me to be far from indifierent : 

* Duke ofBraganza, K«mble ; Vdasfuez^ Smith. 
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TRAGBDT OF BRAOANZA. 

Act 3, Scene 1. The Apartrmnis o/* Velasqukz. 

Velasquez. 

* Attends the monk Ramirez V 

Enkr Ramikez. 

* You are welcome, 
Most welcome, reverend &ther. Pray draw near; 
We have a business for your privacy 
Of an especial kind ; the circling air 
Should not partake it, nor the babbling winds, 
Lest their invisible wings disperse the breath 
Of that main secret which thy faithful bosom 
Is only fit to treasure.' 

Ramirez. 

* Good, my lord : 
I am no common talker.' 

Velasquez. 

« WeU I know it ; 

And therefore choose thee from the brotherhood ; 

Not one of whom but would layby all thoughts 

Of earth and heaven, and fly to execute 

What I, the voice of Spain» commissioned him. 
• ^* ♦ -f ♦ , * 

Observe me well. 
Think not I mean to snatch a thankless ofBce, 
Who serves the state while I direct her helm. / 

Say, can you be content in these poor weeds,—- 
To know no earthly hopes beyond a cloister ; 
But, stretch'd on musty mats in noisome caves. 
To rouse at midnight bells, and mutter prayers. 
For souls beyond their reach, to senseless saints : 
To wage perpetual war with nature's bounty : 
To blacken sick mefCs chambers, and be namber*d ' 
With the loathed leavings of .mortality — 
The watch-light, hour-glass, and the nauseous phial ? 
Are these the ends of* life ? Was this fine frame — 
Nerves exquisitely textur'd— soft desires — 
\ Aspiring thoughts — this comprehensive soul. 
With all her train of godlike faculties — 
Given to be sunk in this vile drudgery V 

Ramirez. 

* These are the hard conditions of our state. 
We sow our bumble seeds, with toil on death. 
To reap the harvest of our hopes in heaven.' 

Velasquez. 

* Yet wiser they who trust no future chance, 
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Up to the Umporal iplradoQn of our chuith ; 
Behold ODI fnat*, pnlatu, csnlintili ; 



Their atatuei, picturet, balhi, luinhoD* MUm, 
Tbit •hami Ihe bbled banquets of the godi ! 
See hem they wear; art, and raniack natuie, 
To teaie no taste, no wiah ungratified 1 
How— if thj epirk shrinli not— I can riiiae thee 
Toallthia pomp and grealncBi. 
Swear Ihou wilt do thie tbiiig— 
And Liibon'a envied crosier >ha 

The next novelty of the season wa 
geant called " The Jubilee." This 
to the contemporary newspapers, had 
andproducMl by Garrick, a» a [augha 
own " Jubilee," held at Stratford -upoii' 
speare, in 1769. At its first appeara 
enty nights ; and was deservedly a pi 
trust the same newsmen, from its con 
cal stage bustle, pleasant nonsense, ch 
did representation. But, though it w 
care and expense, 1 believe, its pleasa 
sioned a renewed exhibition. It cont 
blematic theatrical characters, hi whii 
Iq a triumphal car as the Tragic Mus 

On the 26ih of November, Mrs. Siddons played the part "of 
Mr». LovemoTe, in Murphy's comedy of " The Way to Keep 
Him ;" a piece that is tolerably humorous, but very absurd, in 
its pretensions to moral meaning respecting the secret of pre- 
serving connubial happiness. Mrs. Loventore, young, beauti- 
ful, and amiable, but of a serious temper, somewhat inclined to 
be sombrouB, has to lament the estrangement of a husband, who 
seldom either dines or sleeps at home. The news that he spent 
his evenings at the house of a handsome widow, Mrs. Belmour, 
is first babbled by a footman to a waiting-maid, and by her duly 
whispered to JMr*. Lovemore. To the suspected syren widow 
the forlora wife repairs, introduces herself, though a etraoger, 
and implores her not to rob her of her husband's society. The 
widow Belmtnir swears, aa she can conscientiously, that she 
knows no such person as Mr. LovemoTe, but she is receiving, 
as she conceives, the honourable addresses of an unmarried 
gentleman. Lord Elheridgt, though, in due time, it turns «at 
that her wooer has been wearing a false title, and that my lord 
and Mr. Lovemwt are one and the same worthy person. On 
this discovery, she of course discards Lord iStheridge, bat 
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contracts a friendship for the injured wife, and puts her upon 
a plan for recovering her partner's '* lost affecHotu*^ It may 
puzzle the moralist to anticipate what human means are to se- 
cure the affections of such a vagrant as Lovemore; who, in the 
course of the play, utters not one word of truth, except when 
he tells Sir Brilliant Fashion '* we are both rascals !'' The 
widow Belmour advises his wife to rally her husband, — even 
to pique his jealousy a little ; but at all eyents to b6 sprightly 
aad joyous. In the sad reality of life, such a receipt for re- 
coYering stolen or strayed affections would, in all probability, 
be about as effective as advertising d reward for them by the 
town-crier. But they manage things better on the stage. The 
widow's counsel effects its end ; and the piece ends happily. 

The character of Mrs. Lovemorej though she is ultimately 
called on to assume hilarity, is thus, in the main, serious and 
pathetic ; and in so far it was appropriate, to Mrs. Siddons : 
but it was complained of, and I fear with justice^ that she made 
the injured wife too tragic for comedy. The contemporary di- 
nmals, indeed, almost unanimously pronounced her Jllr^. Love- 
more to be a total failure. In so far they contradicted them- 
seltes that they allowed she got some applause ; but they 
dressed their friendly regrets in the deepest mourning of lan- 
guage, and talked with solemn imagery of Mrs. Siddons's de- 
scent from the tragic throne, and of her appearing as the dis- 
crowned Queen of Tragedy by the side of Mrs. Farren, who 
was courtesying to far louder applauses than any that greeted 
the Siddons. ft should have occurred to them, that if she did 
quit the tragic throne for a night, there was nobody to step up 
to it in her place. At the same time, it must be owned, that 
in the field of Comedy she gathered no laurels. 

On the 27th of December, 1785, she gave birth to her sec- 
ond son, George. How fleeting is human life ! I remember 
this son of Mrs. Siddons as freshly as if we had met but yes- 
terday. He was then a youth about fourteen, and I recollect, 
when we sat together in the theatre, being struck by his sensi- 
biUty at the sight of his mother*s acting. About the third part 
of a century has since elapsed. George Siddons is now a grand- 
father, and has been thirty years in India, where he has made 
his fortune. His eldest daughter is married to the celebrated 
oriental scholar, Mr. Wilson, of Oxford. 

The very day after her appearance as Mrs. Lovemorcy Covent 
Garden lost its best actor, and the British stage one of its 
brightest ornaments, by the death of Henderson. He was la- 
i&ented by all who knew him, and by none more than by Mrs. 

N 2 
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Siddonsi who was bound to him by gratitude for his predietioii 
of her greatness. She volunteered her services to his family ; 
and on the 26th of February, 1786, she played Belvidera for 
their benefit, at Govern Garden, which was then the more splen- 
did of the two houses, and capable of greater receipts. Mr. 
Pope washer Jaffier^ and Aickin played Pierre. 

[1786.] Daring this season she appeared in March, as the 
heroine, in Delap's *' Gaptives,''* and Mrs. Hannah Morels , 
*• Percy."t If I were asked why she condescended to act in 
two such miserable tragedies, I should answer, that she had no 
power of rejecting any part in a play that was accepted by the 
managers ; and that if she had even possessed such a royal 
veto, its exercise might have been unsafe and invidious. 

For her first benefit, this season, she played Hermione^ in 
the " Distressed Mother ;*' preferring, in this instance, tlie part 
of the violent heroine to that of the amiable Andromache, 
which was performed by her sister. Miss Kemble.^ 

lam not surprised at her preference of the more vehement 
character ; for the conscientious Distressed Mother is rather 
an uisipid personage. She is the only character in the tragedy 
that is not in love, and yet the only one that escapes with 
good fortune. HermUme^ on the contrary, engrosses all the 
little interest of the play, at least in its English shape. In the 
French original, the sparkling graces of Racine's language par- 
tially atone to us for the thinness of his incidents, and the want 
of strength in his story. But the spirit of his style evaporates 
in the Englishman's transfusion of it into blank verse. Never- 
theless, in the translation itself, though OresteM and the Widow 
pf Hector are but dull worthies, some interest is left in JSer- 
ffiione. In the agony of her struggle to overcome her fondness 
for Pyrrkus^ and to bestow it on Orestes, there is a strongly 
condensed utterance of passion in her words, 

" And, if I've power o*er my own heart, 'tis his ;*' 

and her turning round upon Orestes, with indignation and ah* 

♦ The tragedy of " The Captives" was acted March 9, 1786. Error 
gon, Prince of Sora, Smith ; Conned, King of Morven, Barrymore ; Hi- 
dallan, Bensley; Malvina (the wife of Erragon), Mrs. Siddons ; Mi$da 
(her Friend), Miss Keinhle. 

t ** Perc^y was acted March 25. Percys Palmer ; Douglas, Kembl« ; 
Raby, J* Aickin ; Hubert, Packer ; Elmna, Mrs. Siddons ; Bertha^ Mrs. 
Ward. 

t Cast of parts in ** The Distressed Mother,'* as it was acted at Draij 
Lane, March 4, 1786. Orestes, Smith; Pyrrhus, Pahner; Hermumtj 
Mrs. Siddons ; Andromache, Miss Kembie. 
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horrence at the murder which he has comniitted at her bidding, 
is at once poetically just and dramatically striking. 

In the scene where Hermiane commands Orestes to commit 
the murder, Mrs. Siddons was memorably impressive. The 
heroine says to her suitor, 

* Haste to the temple ; 
Haste, prince, and sacrifice him.' 

Orestes. 

« Whom V 

Hermione. 

* Why, Pyrrhus !' 

Mrs. Siddons, at that word, disengaged her train from the up- 
holding attendant, and pronounced the name of Pyrrhus with 
an emphasis that thrilled the remotest auditor. 

I am surprised at Mr. Boaden's affirming that, when this 
tragedy first came out, the writer of the Spectator used the 
little disingenuous art of totally concealing its French origin. 
That writer speaks of having seen '' The Distressed Mother^' 
performed ; and, at the first performance, it was ushered in by 
a prologue from the pen of Steele, in which direct notice is 
taken of its being a translation : 

** This piece, presented in a foreign tongue, 
When France was glorious and her monarch young.** 

After Steele's prologue had thus publicly advertised the fact, 
the Spectator would have been out of his wits if he had thought 
of concealing it ; and, indeed, he says nothing inconsistent 
with the supposition that it was commonly known. Phillips 
avowed himself Racine's translator in the first copy of the play 
that he published. 

For her second benefit, this season, Mrs. Siddons played 
Ophelia.* Having never seen her in the character, I must 
own that I cannot speak of her performance of it without some 
doabt. On tbi^ one hand, Mr. Boaden says that she made it 
deeply affecting ; and the criticism of the press generally con- 
cars in extolling her performance of it, which makes it likely 
that there was a corresponding feeling in the public mind. It 
is also a striking circumstance, that her fellow-actress, who 
played the Qiueen^ in *^ Hamlet," was so electrified by the Sid- 
dons's looks, when she seized her arm, that she hesitated, and 

* May 16, 1786. HamUty Kemble ; the Ghott^ Beniley. 
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forgot her part On the other hand, thongfa Mrs. Siddons was 
a passable vocalist, yet I can hardly imagine her powers of 
singing adapted for the wild tenderness of Ophelia ; and, if she 
succeeded so absolutely in the part, why did she never perform 
it a second time ?* Her greatness in the characters that formed 
her true element, forbids our ranging one iota beyond them 
in search oC questionable merits. Her fame disdains all alli- 
ance with doubt. 

Of all that has been written about Handet and Ophelia^ I 
best like the remarks of Mrs. Jameson, in her Characteristics 
of Women. If the authoress of that charming work had ever 
seen Mrs. Siddons in this part, I should go far to consult her 
opinion on the subject. But Ophelia^s critic is of a later gene- 
ration, and I ought not ungallantly to wish a lady to be older 
than she is. 

The same evening that she played Ophelia, Mrs. Siddons 
performed the Lady^ in Milton's ** Comus,** if the masque can 
be called Milton's which was mutilated from the original, for 
stage performance, by Dalton and Colman. The latter of 
these stage adaptators tells us, that Milton's poetry, unless it 
caught the audience by singing, was always coldly received. 
If so, Mrs. Siddons's finest elocution could be of little avail. 
But the truth is, that Milton's poetry is not theatrical. 

During this, which was her third season, Mrs. Siddons acted 
fifty-five times. I think it was in the character of Desde- 
mana alone that she could be said to have acquired fresh fame. 
In the summer recess, she made her usual tour of the provin- 
cial theatres. 

* The most interesting performance of Ophelia that I have met with on 
record, was that of Mrs. Susannah Mountford, the daughter of the cele- 
brated actor whose untimely death has been mentioned io the third chap- 
ter of the present work. I quote the anecdote from Mr. Genest's <* Ac- 
count of the English Stage." It was first given by Mrs. Bellamy, 
who had it from Colley Gibber. « Mrs. Mountford, during her last years, 
became deranged, but, as her disorder was not outrageous, she was not 
placed under any rigorous confinement, but was suffered to walk about 
her house. One day, in a lucid interval, she asked wh|^ play was to be 
performed that evening, and was told it was to be * Hamlet.' While she 
was on tbe stage, she had acted Ophelia with great applause ; the recol- 
lection struck her, and, with all that cunning which is so frequently al- 
lied to insanity, she found means to elude the care of her attendants, and 
got to the theatre, where, concealing herself till the scene where Ophelia 
was to make her appearance in her mad state, she pushed upon the stage 
before the person appointed to play the character, and exhibited a repre- 
sentation of it that astonished the performers as well as the audience. 
She exhausted her vital powers in this effort, was taken home, and died 
soon after." 
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CHAPTER XL 

'A 

Season at Drury Lane, 1786-7 — Mrs. Siddons plays Cleone — Imogen — 
Hortensia, in. the ** Count of Narbonne"— ^Laiy ReatleM, in the 
Comedy of '< All in the Wrong"— Ju/to, in the •'Italian Lover*'— 
Aliciuy in " Jane Shore." 

[1786.] DauRY Lane was reopened on. the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1786. But Mrs. Siddons had no new part till the 23d 
of November ; when Dodsley's tragedy of " Cleone" was 
brought out, for the first time, at that house.* It had be^n 
ofiered to Garrick as early as 1758, and his declining it was 
ascribed to the piece containing no part in which he could him- 
self appear ; though, in my humble opinion, jjjie tragedy itself 
makes the best apology for his refusal. It was accepted, how- 
ever, in the same year, at Covent Garden, where Mrs. Bellamy's 
bewitching screams gave it a run for sixteen nights, — exactly 
eight times the number of hearings which Mrs. Siddons's 
acting could ever obtain for it. 

It is well known that Robert Dodsley raised himself, by 
his talents and good conduct, from a humble station to wealth 
and consequence, and that he was a useful publisher and a 
most respectable man. He left literature indebted to him 
on the whole ; though not for this tragedy. Mr. Genest 
calls it tolerable ; but I would rather substitute the words 
of Dogberry, that '' it is most tolerable, and not to be en- 
dured.^^ The hero, Sifroy, is a^ sort of would-be O^Mo, 
with the difference that Othello is of a noble nature, excited 
to jealousy by skilful villany, wHfc Sifroy is a silly dupe of 
the shallowest artifice. In short, the dulness of •• Cleone" 
has no relief, except its torpedo-like shocks of improbability. 

Having had occasion, in writing the present work, to read 
over all the duU plays ki which Mrs. Siddons was condemned 
to perform a part, I have endeavoured to indemnify myself by 
the reperusal^f Shakspeare ; and I have thus had room to 
speculate on the nature of dramatic poetry, from the most 
contrasted impressions it could produce. The word improba-^ 
bUity brings to my mind not only the besetting sin of the dra- 

* Cast of parts. Sifroy, J. Kemble ; GlanvilU, Bensley ; Beaufort, 
$iiu J. Aickin ; Beaufort, jun, Barrymore ; Cleone, Mrs. Siddons ; Ivo- 
btlh. Mrs. Ward. 
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matic dunces, but a laughable apology for it which one of them 
offers, in the preface to his own condemned tragedy, and a 
protest which he solemnly enters against the injustice of its 
damnation. *^ You** (the critics of the d^) says the dolor- 
ous author, *' harp eternally on my improbabilities. You deal 
rigorously with inferior dramatists on the score of their delin- 
quencies as to the probable ; but, when the same fault is found 
in some great master, like Shakspeare, oh, then you give the 
word probability quite a liberal and kindly latitude of interpre- 
tation. And is not imprchabUittf as great a sin in the richest^ 
as it is in the poorest dramatic genius ?^ 

To this question, which reminds me of the ass in the fable, 
Wondering why he might not fawn upon his master like a lap- 
dog, I trust the reader anticipates my answer, which is flatly — 
No ! Improbability, for its own sake, we never desire ; but 
we forgive the fault, in proportion as it is redeemed by wit and 
genius. In truth, the inspired dramatist soAens the aspect of 
improbability, aflj) causes it to put on a look of the probable. 
He makes only an initiatory demand on our credulity ; a!bd 
then he pours in such successive touches of nature, that his 
picture of it becoihe^ at once more pleasing than reality, and, 
to our fascinated imagination, equally true. 

In the " Merchant of Venice," for instance, though there are 
one or two stumbling-blocks at the threshold, over which the 
genius of Shaspeare alone could help us, yet, when we get 
over these, we And ourselves at home, and in a pleasant man- 
sion. We must forget the difficulty of Portia disguising her 
sex, and appearing before the judgment-seat, as well as the im- 
probable nature of the contract. But, surmount these obsta- 
cles, and the rest all follows like jogic, for what can be more 
lawyer-like than the whole pletyUng of Portia^ and the quibble 
by which she gets rid of the. pound of flesh ? 

Here we have a true poet dealing with the daringly improb- 
able ; but, on the other hand, when the ungifled dramatist gets 
you into unlikely conceptions, he drags you through a slough 
of them ; and Jpe makes liis improbabilities breed beyond Mai* 
thusian caUydation. 

In the drama, it is clear we must open our minds to the 
boldness of fiction, dramatic art being extremel}^ difficult. Its 
poet cannot, like a narrator, come forth and explain all matters 
himself, but must speak only through his characters ; yet all 
the while he is bound to strike and surprise us. Common- 
place events will not serve this end : he must give us such as 
are uncommon. The uncommon borders on the marvellous ; 
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and the marvellous, though not necessarily incredible, I'eqnires 
a facile and fanciful state of belief. When dramatic poetry, 
therefore, veveats a certain degree of beauty, it expands the 
imagination beyond prosaic and literal calculations into a will- 
ing faith in romantic probability. A solid ^lunce he must be 
who would calculate the casket and judgment scenes of the 
" Merchant of Venice" by the every day probabilities of life. 
But, while we grant this indulgence to genius, if it be asked 
whether we can extend it to different talent, the answer must 
be that we assuredly do not and cannot. The romance of the 
fancy is a i$un-flower that will open itself only to Apollo. 
Whatever we give to inspired fiction is repaid to us with lavish 
interest : but our faith can have no dealings with dulness in 
affairs of the marvellous. 

To return to Dodsley. I am no way surprised that the 
Drury Lane audience had no desire to see our great actress 
herself in " Cleone" beyond the second night. Even on that 
evening the boxes were observed to be almost deserted ; and 
the reason assigned was, that she had affected the ladies too 
much at the former representation. It was said of Dr. Duigenan 
that he had as strong an influence over the House of Commons 
as Grattan himself; for, if Gfattan could fill the House, the other 
could at any time empty it. In the same manner, the author 
of " Cleone" might boast that he had called forth a perfectly 
new power in Mrs. Siddons's acting, — that of thinning her 
audiences. 

1787.] The next new part which she assumed was that of 
Imogen^ in " Cymbeline."* This play, one of the loveliest 
creations of Shakspeare's fancy, is, perhaps, the fittest in his 
whc^e theatre to illustrate the principle which I have just been 
pointing out, namely, that great dramatic genius can occasionally 
venture on bold improbabilities, and yet not only shrive the 
offence, but leave us enchanted with the offender. The wager 
o( Posthumus, in " Cymbeline," is a very unlikely one. I cer- 
tainly dislike that spirit of detraction which obviously pervades 
Mrs. Lennox's dissections of Shakspeare ; but really, when 
she puts the question, whether a noble-minded prince acts con- 
sistently in betting on his wife's chastity, I am at a loss how to 
answer her. , Schlegel, the hierophant of Shakspeare, admits 
that PoMthumus'' 9 character is somewhat sacrificed for the sake 
of connterbalacing effect. Hazlitt avoids the question ; and 
Mrs. Jameson apologises for the wager on the score of the 
rtkie times. There is so much anachronism in a play where 

* Jan. 26, 1787. . Fosthmua^ J. Kemble ; lachmo^ SmitL 
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Bndsh princM and Romant appear in one Bcene, and a French 
gentleman in another, that we are left with but vague concep* 
tions of the suitable manners. But in no age or state of man- 
ners would a sensible man have dosed with lachimo's chal- 
lenge ; and the more that we hear of Posihumus being soA 
a creature, 

** As to seek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare,*' 

the more we wonder at his undignified bet 

Let us deal honestly with the objection ; and admit the wager 
to be improbable. But still we have enough in the play to 
make us forget it, and more than forgive it. Shakspeare fore- 
saw that, from this license, he could deduce delightful scenes 
and situations ; and he scrupled not to hazard it. The faulty 
incident mdy thus be compared to a little fountain, which, 
though impregnated with some unpalatable mineral, gives birth 
to a large stream ; aqd that stream, as it proceeds, soon loses 
its taint of taste in the sweet and many waters that join its 
course. 

Be the wager what it may, it gives birth to charming inci- 
dents. It introduces us to a feast of the chastest luxury, in 
the sleeping scene, when we gaze on the shut eyelids of Imo- 
gen. And that scene (how ineffably rich as well as modest !} 
is followed by others, that swell our interest to enchantment. 
IniogerCs character hallows to the imagination every thing 
that loves her, and that she loves in return : and, when she 
forgives Posthumua^ who may dare to refuse him pardon? 
Then, in her friendship with her unconscious brothers of the 
mouQtain-cave, what delicious touches of romance ! I think I 
exaggerate not, in saying that Shakspeare has nowhere breathed 
more pleasurable feelings over the mind, as an antidote to 
tragic pain, than in " Cymbeline." Yet, why do I doubt of 
my partiality to this tragedy of Shakspeare's being perfectly 
just ? It is only because among the masterpieces of Shak- 
speare — a pretty numerous class, — if I were asked which was 
my chief favourite, I should always be apt to answer, That 
which I have last read. 

In the tragedy of " Cymbeline,*' we have a deep curiosity 
for ImogerCs destiny ; wonderfully sustained, at the same 
time, with a never-doubting hope. We see futurity in the story 
as through a richly-stained window, that hides the landscape, 
and yet glows with its light. 

Mrs. Siddons was peculiarly happy in Imogen. She gave 



gnan^ess to the character^ without dinainishiBg ka gentleams* 
I beiieve that a feeling of rtvalship with Mfs. Jordan was not 
quite unconcerned with her motives for wishing to play the 
part. In tragic actings she had palpably defeated the Yatev 
and the Crawford ; and<, though Miss Farren still showed heiw 
self in the " Winter's Tale" as Hermione^ she had no tragic 
popularity that could in the least alarm Mrs. Siddons. But 
Mrs. Jordan had admirers absurd enough to predict lier great- 
ness in tragedy; and she had played BeUario and Imogen 
with no smal] celebrity in the preceding season. By acting* 
Imogen only once, our great actress put a stop to Mrs. Jordan'^ 
competition with her on the graver stage. Imogen^ having to 
repulse Cloten^ and to rebuke lackimo, requires not only sweet» 
ness, but dignity of demeanour. Of the latter princely quality 
the lovely and romping Mrs. Jordan had not a particle/' 

On the 15th of March, she found a new character in the 
Hariensia of Jephson's " Count of Narbonne.*t This tragedy 
is avowedly taken from Walpole's •* Castle of Otranto ;" though^ 
of course, there is no preternatural agency represented on the 
stage. The hero of the play, like that of the romance, haa" 
ioherited his estate from an unrighteous owner ; and the curs* 
of unexpiated blood hangs over his house. The heirs-apparent 
successively die. The last of them perishes, not, as in Wal" 
pole's romance^ by the fall of a gigantic helmet, but by being 
thrown from his horse in the chase. He is not, like the heir 

* Mrs. Siddons had to play this character, during some of the scenesy 
m man's attire. From all that I can collect, she was here more fortunata 
than in Rosalind, A letter of hers is now before me, which she wrote 
to Mr. Hamilton, the painter, just before she appeared in the part. 

" To Mr. Hamilton^ Dean-street, Soko. 

** Mrs. Siddons presents her compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Hamiltoily 
and wishes them many happy returns of this joyous season (Christmas). 
She hopes they will do her the favour to lay their commands upon her^ 
at all times, when they are disposed to amuse themselves an hour or two 
at the theatre. She is very much afiraid they have deserted poor Old 
Drary. 

** Mrs. Siddons would be extremely obliged to Mr. Hamilton, if he 
would be so good as to make her a slight sketch for a boy^s dress, to con- 
ceal the person as much as possible, as she was obliged to give the one 
he was so good as to make for Rosalind to Mrs. 0*Neil, when she was 
last in Ireland. Mrs. Siddons soon hopes to bring the little folks to see 
their old friend. She expects them all this week. The dress is for 
Itnogetiy but Mrs. Siddons does not wish to have it known.** 

t Raynumd, Mr. Kemble ; Austin, Bensley s Theodore^ BttUiister, jun. i 
Addaide^ Mrs. Grouch. 

o 
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of Otranto, a siddy weakling, bul a noble and promising yootL 
The father's shock at losing him sO abmptly, in the bloom of 
youth, is well described. He had mourned over his other sons, 
he says, but their sickness had slowly prepared him for losing 
them: 

** I saw my lilies drooping, and, accustomed 
To see them dying, bore to see them dead." 

Jephson is abundant in such touches of amenity ; but tins 
tragedy is weak as a whole, <and the ^ano( Hortensia^ the wife 
of the Count of Narbonne, was by no means worthy of Mrs. 
Siddons's powers. 

A few days afterward, March 29, for her brother's benefit, 
she acted Lady Restless^ in Murphy's diverting comedy of '^ All 
in the Wrong."* ''Mrs. Siddons," says Boaden, ''had as 
much bustle as the restless lady required, and spoke the 
dialogue naturally and skilfully, but the laugh excited was not 
of the hearty kind." 

My own impression, the only time I ever saw her in comedy, 
which was at Edinburgh, and in the last century, was scarcely 
so favourable to her comic powers as that which Mr. Boaden 
here expresses ; and I believe, at this moment, that it was cor- 
rect. She played Lady Townlyj I thought, with so marvellous 
a lack of airiness, that when I came to London, and had the 
honour of being introduced to her, a surprising addition to my 
pleasure in forming her acquaintance was, to find that she had 
a vast relish for humour, ay, and a fund of laughable anecdotes 
in conversation. In her own slow way, she told a comic story 
inimitably ; and I have heard her read scenes in comedy with 
irresistible effect. The impression made by those readings, 
and my constant perception, during a long acquaintance, of a 
strong and nawe sense of humour in her character, by degrees 
led me to wonder how it was that nature had not fitted her to 
be ambidextrous on the stage. I was at one time, I must con- 
fess, almost a convert to the doctrine of my gifted friend Joanna 
Baillie, who still insists that nothing but unfair discouragement 
prevented Mrs. Siddons from being a great comic actress. My 
leaning towards this opinion, though I have at last abjured it, 
was increased by finding Oxberry, an ill-natured, but rather 
shrewd writer about theatricals, and himself an artist, some- 
what an admirer of Mrs. Siddons in comedy. Mr. Grodwin, a 

* For Kemble's benefit. Sir John RestUsa^ King ; Beverley^ Kemble ; 
Belinda, Miss Fanen. 
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better authority, for whose friendly interest in the present work 
I owe my warmest acknowledgments, also spoke to me of the 
great felicity of her comic acting in the part of Portia ; and he 
had the kindness to favour me, soon after our conversation, 
with the following note. 

" New Palace Yard ; 
''Friday Evening, Oct. 18, 1833. 
** My dear Sir, 

**It struck me^ after you led us this morning, that I had 
answered your question respecting Mrs. Siddons's performance 
of the character of Portia, in the «* Merchant of Venice," with 
more than my usual imperfectness and generality ; and, as you 
flatter roe by laying a stress on my opinion, I am desirous of 
supplying this defect. 

'^ I should say, therefore, that there was a most striking fas» 
cination in her manner of exhibiting what she had to do in the 
fifth act. The scene is merely a light one, exhibiting the per- 
plexity into which she throws Bassanio, by persisting that he 
had given his ring to a woman, and not to a man. This would 
appear almost nothing from a female of gamesome and rattling 
character, and would have made little impression. But Mrs. 
Siddons had a particular advantage, from the gravity of her 
general demeanour; and there was something inexpressibly 
delightful in beholding a woman of her general majesty conde- 
scend for once to become sportive. There was a marvellous 
grace in her mode of doing this ; and her demure and queen* 
like smile, when, appearing to be most in earnest, she was 
really most in jest, gave her a loveliness that it would be in 
vain for me to endeavour to find words to express. 

'* Believe me, my dear sir, 

" Very faithfully yours, 

"William Godwin." 

* 

I believe that Mr. Godwin, in the word condescend^ explains 
(he secret of all Mrs. Siddons's limited power in comedy ; for 
some power she certainly had, though it was not much. 
George Colman called her, in comedy, "a frisking Gog." 
Joanna Baillie and myself, less witty, but much more rev- 
erential tqwards the great actress, in our gratitude for her 
condescension to be mirthful, I have no doubt, exaggerated her 
comic powers. I had something like a~ remaining doubt upon 
the subject, when, about a year ago, I waited on the famous 
'comedian Bannister, as an applicant for whatever recpllections 



of the SiddoDtiie eoold afford me. I am ashamed le say, thal^ 
idol as he ir of my youthful recollections, I made thes late my 
personal acquaintaoce with him. Baonister was certainly not 
Ihe chief of conyolsively drdl actors; but he was, to my 
humble tasle,. something better, — one who made you forget that 
you were looking at a play. He was pure hilarity, and plain 
English nature. Without a trait of grimace on his comely 
countenance, he always came in as if he had been breathing 
the fresh air of the country, and he was more than an actor by 
seeming to be ho actor at all, but a gloriously pleasant fellow, 
faelping^you to enjoy a joke. 

' Bannister spoke of Mrs. Siddons with delightful enthusiasm. 
Her noble features, he remarked, though large enough to com- 
wand dttentioH at a distance, were animated by so constant an 
expression of good sense, that they kept up a respectful feeling 
jftill more strongly in the person who was acting with her on 
'Ihe atage than in the far off spectator. A smile, he said, was 
aot habitual to her ; but, when it did mantle in her countenance, 
A came to the heart, not like the sunshine that all could share, 
tat.as an individual and flattering compliment. Bannister had 
at first* I thought, a delicate reserve in touching on the subject 
0f her talents for comedy, and suffered me, without contradic- 
tion, to say, that surely some passages of her Rosalind must 
kave been respectable ; but when I requested of his candour to 
lell me whether her comic acting had, in any character, or in 
ihe smallest degree, ever pleased him, he shook his head, and 
^remarked that the burthen of her inspiration was too weighty 
Ibr comedy.^ 

Very soon after her experiment as Ladf Restless, the pen 

* Bannister's anecdotes about himself more than repaid me for his re- 
Ihsal to praise the icomedy of Mrs. Siddons. He began his own stage 
eaieei; in tragedy, and played the hero in Voltaire's " Mahomet." Gar^ 
lick, who had trained him to the part, met him the next day, afler he had 
acquired some applauses in Mahomet^ and asked him, with his usual 
t]l>undance of gesture and eb* ehs, what character he wished to play next 
« Why," said Bannister, " I was thinking of (>roo?wio."— *• Eh," sud 
David, staring at Bannister, who was at that time very thin, "you will 
look as much like Oroonoko as a chimney-sweeper in a consumption." 
Bannister told me, that at these words of Garrick, his knees slackened, 
and he had almost sunk down on the pavement. At another interview, 
lie ventured to tettthe English Roscius that he had some thoughts of at- 
lempting comedy. "Eh, ehl" said Garrick, " why no,, don't think of 
that, you may huofibuff the town for some time longer as a tragedian ; but 
comedy is a serious things so don't try it yet." JSannister, however, at* 
tempted comedy ; and his Don Whiskerandos (as.hp hiiiguBeljC sa^s) lau^<p4 
Ihb tragedy out ik lashion. 
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of Jephson furnished her with a new and original tragic char- 
acter in his play of " Julia^ or the Italian Lover." The genius 
of that writer i^s jast sufficient, in my mind, to excite a mode- 
rate partiality ; but I should do injustice io Jephson not to ac^ 
knowledge, that his tragedy of " lulia," and particularly th^ 
trial scene, was good enough to give great scope to Mrs., Sid* 
dons's acting. The revengeful Montevole, in this play, is an 
Italian portrait of strong national verisimilitude. 

The only other new part which she performed during this 
season was Alicia, in " Jane Shore." — " Why," ii will per- 
hs^s be asked, ^^ did she relinquish the comparatively loveable 
character of Shore's, wife, for that of the guilty wretch who 
betrays her ?" The only answer I can give is, that, wretch 
as she is, Alicia is an impassioned being ; and that jione but 
players can duly estimate the craving of the public for new 
impressions from performers, or the difficulty of satisfying that 
avidity. A meritorious actor once told me, that no risk in a 
jiew part was so formidable as cloying the public with over- 
frequency in an old one* A player may recover from experi- 
mental damnation ; but the world never forgives the inffictioa 
of satiety. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Season at Druiy Lane, 1787-8 — Mrs. Siddons appears as Cordelia, 
in ** King Lear" — as Cleonice, in the " Fate of Sparta" — as Katherinef 
in " Kathejrine and Petruchio" — ^as Dionara, in Ureatheed's ** Resent" 
— as Cleopaira, in Dryden's "All for Love" — ^Visits Scotland — Was at 
Windsor vvhen the King showed the first Symptoms of his mental 
Malady. 

[1787.] During the recess of 1787, Mrs. Siddons found 
her health so much affected by her efforts in the preceding sea- 
son, that she forbore her customary visits to the provincial 
theatres, and spent the greater part of the summer at the hos- 
pitable mansion of her frigid, Lady Harcourt. 

In the autumn she returned to old Drury ; but I find her ap- 
pearing in no new part till she acted Cordelia^ to the King 
Lear of her brother, John Kemble. 

Many are still alive who may remember them in these two 
characters. Their magnificent acting was always the more ac- 

02 



ceptable for being conjoined on the stage ; thoQgfr, wften 
parison was instituted, it leaned almost invariably in favour id 
the sister's genius. In this play, hotrever, I believe I shall not 
contradict the general recollection of all surviving spcctatws, 
when I say that the brother was a more memorable {^ayer than 
the sister. I have certainly, in my own mind, a more vivid re- 
collection of the Kemble''s Lear than of the Siddons^s Cardeiitu 
The former, as Lear, was unparalleled among all the actors I 
ever beheld. Kean, with all his powers, I think, failed in the 
part as a whole. He absolutely lowered the tone of it, at 
times, to the whine of an aged beggar. Kemble alone was a 
touchingly pathetic old man, ^nd, at the same time, ^ every inch 
a king,^^ When he awoke in Cordelia^s lap, he gave his 
eyes an eitpressinn that seemed irupired^ strangely blending 
the fire of a fervid mind with the lost look of age ; and he naade 
imbecility and dotage indescribably affecting. 

As far as my own recollection goes, Cordelia was not one 
of the parts in which our great actress made a first-rate im« 
pression.- Of course, I am now only comparing her with her- 
self. Mrs. Siddons, I also remember, once talked to me of 
Cordelia being a secondary part, which she would not have 
performed but for the benefit of her brother. This infor- 
mation will possibly surprise some of my readers, who have 
resorted to the page of Shakspeare rather than to the theatre. 
** How strange it is,** they will say, "^ that Mrs. Siddons should 
not have doted on the best of Shakspeare^s female creations, 
and felt herself at home in the pathos and hallowedness of his 
CordeliaJ* Yes, the original heroine is a noble being, but Mrs. 
Siddons was not now playing Shakspeare's Cordelia, I have 
my own doubts, indeed, whether the real Sliaksperian Cordelictj 
l)eautiful as the character is, would have given gr^eat scope to 
Mrs. Siddons*s powers, as the pious daughter of Lear appears 
in so few scenes of the tragedy. But, be that as it may, she 
was now playing a part compounded out of Shakspeare's poe- 
try and the verses of Nahum Tate. In this edition of Lear, 
Cordelia is made to be in love with Edgar ^ and to receive him 
as a lover, with his blanket about him, reciting many of the 
wretched verses of the interpolating poet. I deny not that, 
in all the unhallowed changes of the tragedy, considerable 
scope was still \eh for her talents. The piece, though dese- 

* On the evening of the day that I wrote the above sentence, I went to 
see, for the first time, Macreadj as Lear, I moet own that I missed the 
low* fa«iv»~-the splendid eyes of Kemble, in the old king's appearance ; 
but still Macready's performance tff X^or is that of a masterly actor. 
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crated, had not lofii all its original glory, ** n&r seemed Ues IAmi 

' Archangel ruined,** But still, tbe part of Cordelia was 

spoiled more than that of Lear^ and to that circumstance I aa- 

' cribe our great actress's seeming inferiority to her brother on 

this occasion. 

The restorers of our stag^, in Charies the Second's reign, 
brought forward the tragedy of ^ Lear" as it was originally 
written ; but the public had not taste enough to enjoy it, even 
with Betterton's acting. In the leaden reign of King Willian^ 
it was endured that Nahum Tate, the psalmist, should re-wriie 
^King Lear,"* or, to use his own audacious words, should ^new 
Miring the unpolished jewels of Shakspeare.** He introduced 
a love-story between Edgar and Cor^h'o, ^nd dismissed the 
audience in good-humour, by making Lear and his pious 
daughter finally triumphant. Addison's pure taste protested 
against this change ; and Richardson blames it, in his *^ Cla- 
rissa :" but still the public were so fond of the love-story, sad 
the reprieve, that Garrick durst only make partial alteratioois 
on Tate's ^' Lear." He would not venture even to reintroduce 
the Fool, whom Nahum had banished, as if he had wished to 
have no other fool than himself concerned with (he tragedy. 

In 1768, the elder Colman brought out ^ Lear," at Govern 
Garden, strange to say, unsuccessfully, though he rescued the 
greater part of it from the profanations of Tate. He threw 
cot the love scenes between Edgar and Cordelia, but was m^ 
happily of Dr. Johnson's absurd opinion, that the herome and 
her sire could not be dismissed without victory and felicity. 
With this exception, he adhered pretty fairly to Shakspeare. 

The '* King Lear" that was now brought forward, in January^ 
1788, I suppose, must have been Gnrrick's edition of the play. 
I make this conjecture, because Kemble was not Manager of 
Drury Lane until the October of the same year. But, be that 
as it may, I am sorry to confess that Kemble, when he became 
manager, continued ari edition of "Lear'* upon the stage ex- 
ceedingly discreditable to his taste, and retaining a great deal of 
the trash of Nahum Tate. In that vicious edition of his, both 
he and Mrs. S^iddons habitually acted. 

Verily, if Shakspeare be the idol of England, he must be^ 
called our molten idol ;->we allow him to be cast ia so many 
shapes, and to be adulterated with such base alloy. 

On tbe last night of the same month of January, 1788, Mrs. 
Siddons had a new part, as CleomcCf in the " Fate of Sparta '^ 
a tragedy so (uU of rant that I marvel how she contrived ta 
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keep her audience in a state of gitavity. Its authoress^ Mrs. 
Cowley, could be respectable in comedy, but never out of it. 

On the 18th of March, Mrs. Siddons performed, for her 
brother's benefit, jcertainly not for her own, the part of KxUhe- 
fine, to his Petruchio. 

She had a new part within a week after, March 20, as Dia- 
nara, in the '* Regent," a tragedy, by her. friend, Bertie Great- 
heed, now the representative of diat family with whom she had 
lived at Guy*s Cliff. . Her partiality for this production was 
naturally bespoken by her friendship for its author ; at the 
same time, I am happy to find the '^ Regent" regarded rather 
favourably by judges more unlikely to be lenient. The Biogror 
phia Britanmea allows it considerable merit.* Mr. Genesc 
also thinks it respectable, and commends the natural and simple 
language of its under characters. I knew Mr Greatheed very 
well. He was a courageous liberal, at a time when liberal- 
ism was not so safe as at present ; a practical philanthropist, 
and in every respect an estimable man. Bonum virum/acUe 
dixeru* But he was not a man of genius. 

For Jier second benefit this season. May 5, Mrs. Siddons 
performed Cleopatra, in Dryden's ** All for Love."t Already, 
I think, her professional history entitles us to regret that she 
was not ofiener in Shakspeare : and who can forget that Shak- 
speare has given us a far superior tragedy to Dryden's on 
the same subject ? Dryden's Marc Antony is a weak volup- 
tuary from the first to last. Not a sentence of manly virtue is 
ever uttered by him that seems to come from himself; and, 
whenever he expresses a moral feeling, it seems not to have 
grown up in his own nature, but to have been planted there by 
the influence of his friend Ventidius, like a fiower in a child's 
garden, only to wither and take no root. Shakspeare's Antony 
is a very different being. When he hears of the death of his 
first wife, Fulvia, his exclamation, *' There's a great spirit 
gone !" and his reflections on his own enthralment by Cleo- 
patra^ mark the residue of a noble mind. An ordinary wanton 
could have enslaved Dryden's hero. A queen, a siren, an en- 
chantress, alone, could have entangled the Marc Antony of 
Shakspeare, whose Cleopatra is equally superior to Dryden's. 

And yet, would Shakspeare's Cleopatra have suited Mrs. 
Siddons's powers? I am pretty sure it would not. The 

* The BiographiOj however, is wrong in stating that the ** Regent** 
Was acted only twice. It ran through twelve nights. 

i Antony, Kemble; Ventidiui, Palmer; DiobeUa^ Barrymore ; 0^ 
taoia, Mrs. Ward. 
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energy of the heroine, though neither vulgar nor comic, has » 
meteoriq playfulness and a subtle lubricity in the transition of 
feelings, that accords with no impression which can be recoU 
leeted from Mrs. Siddons's acting. 

A French critic calls Great Britain the island of the tdola» 
tors of Shakspeare ; yet it so happens, in this same island^ 
that Dryden's '* All for Love^ has been acted ten times oflener 
than iShakspeare's *^ Antony and Cleopatra." 

But, because the heroine of the latter drama is a part that 
probably would not have suited Mrs. Siddons, it by no nieans 
follows that she was worthily employed as the Chopaira of 
the former. If Dryden's idea of conlronting the Egyptian 
queen with the wife of Antony ^ and bringing them almost to a 
scolding match, were not so injudicious, the part of the Roman 
matron, OciavtOj would have been more appropriate to the 
Siddons. As it was, she never established ^ the Siren of the 
Nil^ among her popular characters. 

This was her last appearance at Drury Lane for the season. 
She left town for Mr. Greatheed's, in Warwickshire, and spent 
several weeks there with her delighted friends. From thence 
she proceeded to the northern provincial theatres. By Jack- 
son^s account of the Scottish stage, it appears that her profits 
at Edinburgh were far superior even to Mrs. Jordan's, and that 
in nine nights they amounted to as many hundred pounds. 
At the conclusion of her engagement, the Faculty of Advo^ 
cates presented her with a piece of plate, a massive silver tea- 
tray, bearing the following inscription : 

'*t0 mrs. siddons, 
as an acknowledombnt of re8p1ct fob 
' eminkKt virtues, 

and or gratitude for pleasure received 
from unmvalled talents." 

The autumn of this year wias memorable for the commence- 
ment of that first illness of his majesty George III., by which 
the regency question was brought into agitation. The reader 
will perhaps ask, with surprise, what connexibn Mrs. Siddons*a 
name could have with the afflicting event of the royal malady. 
It had only this connexion, that she was the first person who 
observed in the royal personage grounds to suspect his mental 
aberration. The king, like all his subjects, thought her talents 
an ornament to his reign, and he had a profound and cordial 
regard for her personal character. She was often at Bucking- 
ham House and at Windaor. But, when she was on a visit at 
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the latter palace, his majesty one day handed her a sheet of 
paper, that was blank all but the signature of his name. She 
judged too highly both of her sovereign and herself to believe 
that, in his right mind, he could show such extraordinary con- 
duct; and the event proved the justice of her conclusion. She 
immediately took the paper to the queen, who was duly grateful 
for this dignified proof of her discretion. 

At this period our great actress was the courted favourite of 
an intellectual circle, whose acquaintance made her prouder 
than even the notice of royalty. Often have I heard her boast 
of the times when every other day she had a note or a visit 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, from Mrs. Piozzi, or from Erskine, 
fiurke, Sheridan, or Malone. I fondly hoped to have found 
among her papers a good many relics of her correspondence 
with these distinguished contemporaries, but, to my mortifica- 
tion, there were none, with the exception of one or two, which 
shall be given. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 

SeMOti 1788-9 — Mn* Siddons'f Health becomei infirm— She meets with 
a domestic Gahomty — ** Henry VIIL" ie brought out at Droiy Lane — 
Her Queen Katharine — She plays Volumnia^ in the Tragedy of ** Cori- 
olanufl" — The Prince§9i in Jephson^a " Loo^ardy ;" and Shakspeare'a 

Juliet, 

[1788.] And yet, in those halcyon days of her ripened fame 
and meridian beauty, I find that her health was beginning to 
suffer by her professional fatigues ; for, though her reputation 
could not well be augmented, it could not be supported without 
incessant exertion. The daily papers of this period frequently 
allude to her illness ; and in the season 1788-9, she performed 
less frequently by twenty nights than in any preceding year, 
at Drury Lane. It was no trifling indisposition that could make 
Mrs. Siddons relax one day from her professional duty. Never 
was there any one more above the littleness of either fancying 
or feigning indisposition. With a family consisting chiefly of 
daughters, she was too affectionate a mother not to be anxious 
for the gains that were to secure their independence ; neither 
was she unambitious of continuing her celebrity. Aceordingly, 
she prided herself on her professional industry. I have heard 
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her boast that she never once disappointed either a manager or 
the public ; and that, in point of punctuality, she had always 
been an honest actress* 

But her health was tried at this time not only by the toils of 
her vocation, but by ** the grief that passeih speaking ;'' for, 
though death had not yet made his greatest ravages in her 
family, she lost this year a little daughter, in the bloom of Ioa 
fancy. 

During this season, however, she assumed two of her most 
signal new characters. On the 25th of November, 1788, 
Shakspeare's '' Henry YIII." after an absence of half a cen- 
tury, was brought forward at Drury Lane, with costly dresses 
and decorations, and with studious pains on the part of the 
managers. Palmer was King Henry ^ John Kemble was Cram' 
v)eU, and Bensley was Cardinal Wolsey. Our great actress, 
as if to show that Dr. Johnson's old words had not slept in her 
ear, took the part of Queen Katharine. This was an era, not 
only in Mrs. Siddons's history, but in the fortune. of the play as 
an acting piece ; for certainly, in the history of all female per- 
formance on the British stage, there is no specific tradition of 
any excellence at all approaching to hers as Queen Katharine* 

I cannot help imagining that there was a strong moral re- 
semblance between the historical heroine and her illustrious 
representative. They were both benevolent, great, simple, and 
straightforward in their integrity; strong and sure, but not 
prompt in intellect ; both religiously humble, yet punctiliously 
proud. It is true Uiat Hans Holbein paints Henry's consort, 
and the old English chroniclers also describe her, as much 
less beautiful than they would have painted and described Mrs. 
Siddons ; but who that meets Queen Katharine^ in Shakspeare, 
troubles himself about Hans Holbein and the old chroniclers ? 
We wish and fancy her to be superb ; and we see her visage 
in her mind. 

It seems to be considered as almost certain, that the play of 
*^ Henry Vni." was brought out in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that it was acted before her majesty by her own command. 
This fact is remarkable, and, at a first and superficial view, it 
may seem even astonishing, — when we ask how Anna Boleyn's 
daughter should have desired to look on the stage-death of 
Queen Katharine, in connexion with the representation of her 
own mother, whose tragic fate must have been silently in the 
nund of every spectator. . 

I have found it repeatedly remarked, that there is a wonder- 
ful boldness and dexterity in Shakspeare's management of this 
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regard to his boldness, we may rest assured that he inserted 
not one word in the drama which would hazard, much less 
defy Queen Elizabeth's displeasure: and his address seems 
to have consisted principally in flattering his royal mistress 
upon no points where the public opinion could not palpably go 
with him, and where his plain dealing was not a better compli- 
ment to her shrewd mind than the subtlest perversion of facts 
would have been. For instance, the nation perfectly well knew 
that Henry's only motive for divorcing Katharine was his love 
of Anna Boleyn ; and Shakspeare makes one of his characten 
jocosely tell us so. If the poet had hypocritically treated 
Hal's scruples with respect, Elizabeth would have chidden him 
for absurd adulation. But Shakspeare keeps Henry VIII. and 
her mother not only in a true light, but in that exact degree of 
exbosure to the true light which was most favourable to Eliza- 
beth's popularity. Her £ather is not libelled on the stage. What 
with a remnant of regard that he shows to Kate, the queen of 
qnecnSf and his old English bluntness, not unmixed with a 
certain portion of jocularity, we cannot be said to hate him 
thoroughly, however secretly we may condemn him; at least, 
our dislike of him is kept at a moderate temperature. Shak- 
speare is equally dexterous, in making Anna Boleyn gentle and 
compassionate towards Queen Kathtmne ; and I think he plays 
the courtier a little in contriving to exculpate Atma at the 
expense of WoUey. 

But it may be asked if it was not weakening our interest in 
Elizabeth's mother to make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine ? I answer. No ! for Anna Bole3ai's exe- 
cution was still more fresh in the public recollection than 
Queen Katharine's death : and the unmerited sufferings of the 
former could only tend to strengthen in the public breast their 
conviction of Anna Boleyn haviag died undeservedly. It is 
true, Henry VIII. is not libelled in Shakspeare's drama, yet his 
fickleness is so folly exposed as to make us say to ourselves, 
if the tyrant could thus atrociously use the noble Katharine, can 
we harbour the slightest doubts of Anna Boleyn's innocence ! 
Elizabeth, therefore, witnessed in this play scenes that indi- 
vactly, but powerfully vindicated her own mother ; and, on the 
day that she saw it represented, there was not in the whole 
hoose a more politic player than the royal spectatress. 

Here Mrs. Siddons found a part in which she could promise 
herself t;ontinued popularity, even under increasing years. I 
cannot say, from my own observation, whether she improved 
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tnr not in her performance of Queen Katharine, but she used to 
pride herself in having done 80 in all her great characters ; and 
I cannot suppose her to have been self-deceived. 

I should say something of my remembrance of her Queen 
Katharinej if I had not beside me some remarks that will be 
incomparably more than a substitute for any that I could offer. 
They were printed by my friend James Baliantyne, of £din» 
burgh, andy I have reason to believe, were written by the actor 
Terry. They have to me the apparent stamp of a stage artist. 

"• Katharine o^ Arragon, the wife and the daughter of a 
king ; — majestic alike in her birth, her demeanour, her virtues, 
and her understanding ; the ready defender of the oppressed, 
and the steadfast enemy of the oppressor ; — the dignified as- 
sertor of her own honour, and the strict and affectionate guar- 
dian of that of others entrusted to her care ; — the kind and be* 
nevolent friend of the humble, and the self-corrected, patient, 
and religious supporter of worldly sufferings and persecutions : 
such is Katharine, as drawn by Shakspeare, and exhibited to 
the life by Mrs. Siddons. 

** In the chamber- council, met for the examination of the 
Duke of Buckingham*^ surveyor, she is first introduced to us 
as the humane petitioner, on the part of the people, against the 
ambitious and extortionate rapacity of WoUey, of whose selfish 
politics she throughout shows herself the undaunted opposer ; 
and as the advocate of Buckingham, against the insidiousness 
of his persecutor, and the treachery of his surveyor. This is 
a quiet scene, affording no opportunities for energetic exertions 
or flashes of effect, but displaying those excellences which 
Mrs. Siddons alone possesses, — that quiet majesty of deport*^ 
ment, arising from the natural majesty of her form and mind> 
which imposes reverence and commands subje9tion ; and that 
clear and intelligent harmony of unlaboured elocution, which 
onravels all the intricacies of. language, illuminates obscurity, 
and points and unfolds the precise truth of meaning ^o every 
apprehension. This unrivalled excellence was illustrated in 
every speech of the scene. But we feel a pleasure in recall 
iog particular remembrance to the awful and impressive dig* 
nity of appeal, — to the searching solemnity of her tone and 
manner, when she interrupts the wretched instrument of WoU 
^i ia his tutored charge against his master, Buckingham : 

* If I know you well, 
Too were the dake's surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants^ Take good heed 

P 
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You charge not in your spleen a noble penon. 
And spoU your nobler boqI. I say, take heed !' 

The insensibility of brutal apathy, or demoniac determination 
of evil, could alone have remained unalarmed and unchanged 
before the still, but tremendous force of her voice and eye, as 
she uttered these lines.* 

*' In the trial scene, the same exquisite truth of elocution 
marked the sorrowful, aflfectionate, and dignified address to her 
husband. But we dwell with the strongest admiration upon 
the extraordinary sublimity of her feelings and expressions, 
xvhen Wolsey opposes her requestof delay until she may have 
the advice of her friends in i^pain. Vexed to the uttermost by 
the artifices with which her ruin is prosecuted, and touched 
xvith indignation at the meanness and injustice of the proceed- 
ings, she interrupts Campeius with the intention of accusing 
Wolsey of personal enmity towards her, and of refusing him 
for her judge, and calls, in a resistless tone of command, 
** Lord Cardinal !" Campeius^ who has been urging immediate 
trial, imagines it addressed to him, and comes forward as if to 
answer. Here Mrs. Siddons exhibited one of those unequalled 
pieces of acting, by which she assists the barrenness of the 
text, and fills up the meaning of the scene. Those who have 
Been it will never forget it : but to those who have not, we feel 
it impossible to describe the majestic self-correction of the 
petulance and vexation which, in her perturbed state of mind, 
she feels at the misapprehension of Campeius, and the intelli- 
gent expression of countenance and gracious dignity of gesture 
with which she intimates to him his mistake, and dismisses 
him again to his seat. And no language can possibly convey 
a picture of her immediate re-assumption of the fulness of ma- 
jesty, glowing with scorn, contempt, anger, and the terrific 
pride of innocence, when she turns round to Wolsey, and 
exclaims, '^ To you I speak !" Her form seems to expand, 

* I was at Edinburgh one year when she was electrifying the North- 
em metropolis with many characters, and with none more than this. One 
of her fellow-performers, Mr. Russell, told me an instance of her power 
in the part. A poor fellow who played the Surveyor^, in " Henry VIII." 
was met by Mr. Russell coming off the stage, having just received the 
Queen Katharine's (Siddons^s) rebuke, " You were the duke^i surveyor, 
and lost your office on the complaint o* the tenants."** The mimetic and un- 
just steward was perspiring with agitation. " What is the matter with 
you V* said Mr. Russell. ** The matter !" quoth the other, '* that woman 
plays as if the thing were in earnest. She looked me so through and 
through with her black eyes, that I would not for the world meet her on 
the stage again." ^ 
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and her eye to burn with a fire beyond human. Wolsey 
obeys the summons, and requests to know her pleasure : she 
proceeds to make her charge and her refusal. And we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following passages, for the purpose of 
remarking that the mingled feelings pf which they are com- 
posed, their natural gradations, their quick and violent transi- 
tions, are all unfolded and expressed with such matchless per- 
fection of ease and truth, and in colours so far exceeding in 
force and brilliancy those of every other performer, that the 
learned and unlearned, the vulgar and the refined, feel alike 
the instantaneous conviction*. of their superiority, and the im- 
possibility of adapting praise expressive of their own concep- 
tions, and adequate to her deserts. 

Wolsey, 
* Your pleasure, madam !' 

Queen, 

•Sir! 
I am aboat to weep : but thinking that 

We are a queen, or long have dream'd so,—- certain ^ 

The daughter of a king, — my drops of tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire !' 

*' There were none who did not feel the agonies of sympathy 
when they saw her efforts to suppress the grief to which her 
woman's nature was yielding, — who did not acknowledge, in 
her manner, the truth of her assertion of royalty, and who did 
not experience a portion of that awe which Wohey might be 
supposed to feel when her • sparks of fire' darted through her 
* drops of tears.' 

" Every line of the subsequent reply to Wolsey^ who entreats 
ber to ' be patient,' exhibited the perfection of appropriate ex- 
pression ; 

* I will, when you are humble,-^nay, before ; 
Or God will punish me. I do believe. 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge 
You shall not be my jlidge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 
Which heaven's dew quench ! Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, — yea, from my soul, 
Refuse you for ray judge ! whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth !' 

** The withering poignancy of her scorn, and the deep so- 
lemnity of her reproaehi made awful by the agitations of her 
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•ouly render yain our attempto either of descripuon^ or of eulogy. 

^ When the wiles of the arrojg^ant politician overpower the 
simple honesty of her feelings, and * vex her past her patience;^ 
and when she quits the court, saying 

* I will not tarry ! — ^no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts !' 

every spectator starts into sympathy with Henry's blunl exda- 
station, at her departure, 

^ Go thy ways,. Kate ; 
Thou art alone the queen of earthly queens !' 

•* We are now brought to what we do not hesitate to believe 
the most entirely faultless specimen of the art that any age 
ever witnessed : we mean the last scene of Katharine^s sick* 
ness and approaching death. We are,' in general, subjected 
to severe disappointment by the attempts of art to imbody the 
portraitures of ideal excellence which* imagination has previously 
raised : but, in this instance,, its most soaring conceptions are 
equalled, we will venture to say surpassed, by the extraordi- 
nary powers of Mrs. Siddons. Her empire over the regions of 
tragedy is unlimited ; — her potency of terror and of wo are 
equal : and the tremendous pencil of Michael Angelo, which 
we have seen her wield with such force, in Lady Sfacbetk, 
Constance, and others, is here resigned for the sublime and 
pathetic simplicity of Raphael's touches, — so saintedly beau- 
teous is the sickness and the grief of Katharine. 

" There is one feature of her delineation of the sickness 
unto death, which struck us as a remarkable indication of the 
superiority of her observations of nature^ and her skill in the 
representation. Instead of that motionless languor and mo- 
notonous imbecility of action and countenance, with which the 
commonplace stage-jpictures of sickness are given, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, with a curious perception of truth and nature peculiarly 
her own, displayed, through her feeble and falling frame, and 
death-stricken expression of features, that morbid fretfulness of 
look, that restless desire of changing place and' position, which 
frequently attends our last decay. With impatient solicitude,, 
she sought relief from the irritability of iltoess by the often 
shifting her situation in her chair ; having the pillows on which* 
she reposed her head every now and then removed apd ad- 
justed ; bending forward, and sustaining herself, while speak- 
ing, by the pressure of bee hands upon her kp,e«s i and jjteying* 
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during discourse^ among her drapery, with restless and uneasy 
fingers : and all this with such delicacy and such effect com- 
bined, as gave a most beautiful as well as most affecting por- 
traiture of nature fast approaching to its exit. 

'* To select passages from this scene for particular admira- 
tion would be idle, where the Whole so strongly calls for the 
revived attention of the mind, to examine and reflect upon the 
minute and watchful skill by which every part was made to 
conduce to that wondrous general impression received while 
witnessing the performance. Yet, perhaps, those little touches 
which mark and preserve individuality of character start off in 
the strongest light of remembrance; such as the indignant 
reproof with which she chides the rude and irreverent entrance 
of the messenger, and shows that, in her dejected state, ' she 
will not lose her wonted greatness ;' and the peculiar moral 
sweetness and royalty of manner with which she makes her 
last request : 

< When I am dead, 

Let me be us'd with honoar. Strew me over 

With maiden fli^wers, that all the world may know 

I was a chaste wife unto my grave ! 

Although unqueen'd, inter me like a queen ; 

And pay respect to that which I have been.' 

** One additional beauty of her performance remains for us 
to notice, — the astonishing nicety with which her powers are 
made gradually to decay from the beginning to the end of the 
scene ; when her anxious directions to the Lord Campeius seem 
to have exhausted her ; when ' her eyes grow dim,' arid her 
bodily and mental powers but just suffice, as she is supported 
off, to lay upon her servants the last pathetic and solemn in- 
junctions we have quoted. 

" The oppressive truth of her representation, in this scene, 
is remarkably indicated by the minds of the audience being 
always so weighed down with the load of sorrow, tenderness^ 
and respect, that it is not until she is no more seen, and reflec- 
tion has relieved them from their sensations, that they ever 
once think of paying the customary tribute of applause, which 
then cannot be too long and loud : but, in the course of the 
scene, the heart cannot once yield to, or suffer the usual 
theatrical sympathy of the hands." 

On the 7th of February following, she played, for the first 
time, Volumnia^^ in Shakspeare's ** Coriolanus,'' adapted to 

*' Coriolafiusj Kemble; Ttdlus Aufiditu, Wroughton; Menenwtf 
Baddely ; Commtntttf, J. Aickin ; Tribunes, Barrymore and Whitfield ; 
Ci/tsviis, Saett, ace. ; Vtr^io, Mrs. Fanner ; Ka/ma, Mrs. Ward. 

P2 
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the Stage, with additions from Thomson ! ShAkspeare, wnfc 
additions from Thomson 1 With subtractions^ they ought 
aurely to have said ; for, much as we may all love the latter 
poet, what could his drama add to that of Shakspeare ? and, 
of all Shakspeare's plays, the pure original '* Coriolanus,*^ in 
my humble opinion, needs the smallest alteration for the stage* 
I know not whether Brinsley Shevidan or John Kemble was 
the compounder of this mixed piece, as Mrs. Siddons first per- 
formed in it, but, as the latter was now the acting manager of 
Drury Lane, I rather suspect him to have got it up ; and I 
believe that it was the same that was afterward published from 
his prompt-book. 

So delightful is the impression which { retain of the Kern- 
ble's and the Siddons^s performances in this tragedy, altered as 
it was from the noble and true text, and such recollections of 
their confronted aapeets, as Coriclanus and VoLumrnoj come 
across my mind, tl^t I reluctantly criticise the taste of the 
great actor, in his alterations of Shakspeare. As performers,, 
the brother and sister were perfect samples of the heroic form 
and of heroic action ; and, while they trod the stage, the de- 
lighted spectator was willing to forget that the piece contained 
those misnamed additions from Thomson. Kemble made 
Corialanus one of his noblest parts. But, when I calmly com- 
pare Kemble's prompt-book tragedy with the text of Shak- 
speare, I cannot but wonder at his innovations as a stage- 
compositor. 

Thus much, however,, may be said in palliation of Euemble^s 
production ; that for the most part he adheres to Shakspeare^ 
and that the liberties which he took with the original were far 
inferior to those which had been formerly taken with it» It is 
a fact, surprising as it may seem, that the real Shaksperian 
** Coriolanus" has rarely, if ever, been acted on the British 
stage since the Restoration. I pretend to no authority as an 
inquirer into our theatrical history, but, under eventual correc- 
tion, I venture to state my belief, that it was never acted genu- 
inely from the year 1660 till the year 1820. 

During this long interval, nevertheless, " Coriolanus" was 
not forgotten. The enlightened public, in 1682, permitted 
Nahum Tate, the executioner of King David, to correct the 
plajrs of Shakspeare ; and he laid his hangman hands on '* Co- 
riolanuB." He made Valeria a prattling and rattling lady. 
Aufidiua threatens to violate Virgilia before her husband^s 
face. Nigridiua boasts that he has racked yoimg Mardus, 
the son of Cariolattus^ and that he had thrown him» with all 
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his limbs broken, into the arms of Volumma ; and she, his 
grandmother, soon enters, mad, with the pretty mangled boy 
in her arms* This mode of rewriting Shakspeare was, for the 
time being, called correcting him. We talk of the barbarism 
of the Russians, because they occasionally take out the image 
of their patron saint, and correct him soundly, by flogging him 
for a long continuance of unseasonable weather ; but, really, 
such treatment of Shakspeare was more sacrilegious. 

A farther outrage still awaited the same tragedy, when Den- 
nis moulded a portion of it^ with wretched matter of his own, 
into a new piece, which he called ^ The Invader of his Coun- 
try.'* It must be owned^ however, that Dennis's drama was 
never tolerated. 

Thomson's *' Ooriolanus," which appeared in 1748, had at 
least the merit of being a new and independent tragedy. The 
elder Sheridan^ in 1764, brought out, at Covent Garden, a piece, 
in which he jumbled together the *^ Coriolaons'^ of Shakspeare 
with that of Thomson. Then, in 1789, cane the Kemble edi- 
tion, in which so much of Thomson's absurdity is still pre- 
served, that the stately YoLuwma threatens to stab herself. 

Mrs. Siddons, in spite of a few departures m her part from 
that in Shakspeare, was a magnificent Yohanmcu I transcribe 
with pleasure the following recollection of her in that part» 
from a letter of my valued friend, the actor Young. — ** I re- 
member her," he says, '* coming down the stage in the trium- 
phal entry of her son, Coriclanus^ when her dumb-show drew 
plaudits that shook the building. She came alone, marching 
and beating time to the music ; rolling (if that be not too strong 
a term to describe her motion), from side to side, swelling with 
the triumph of her son. Such wa^ the intoxication of joy 
which flashed from her eye, and lit up her whole face, that the 
eflect was irresistible. She s^med to me to reap all the glory 
of that procession to herself. I could not take my eye from 
her. Coriolanus, banner, and pageant, all went for nothing to 
me after she had walked to her place." 

[1789.] On the 18th of the same month she had a new char- 
acter, in the Princess of Jephson's '* Law of Lombardy ;" a 
very moderate tragedy, the story of which is taken from Ari- 
osto. But she was not here destined to show the miracle of 
drawing sublime acting from indifierent poetry, and the part 
never beeame one of her principals. 

A still humbler piece taxed her powers soon afterward 
(March 20th), in the Hon. Mr. John St. John's ^ Mary Queen 
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of Scots.** Unfortunate Mary ! the historians distract as about 
her memory, and the bad poets will not let her alone. 

It is with something like a startled feeling that I find Mn. 
Siddons, for her second benefit this season, choosing the part 
of Shakspeare's JtiZiet. Fourteen years before, Garrick ought 
to have brought her oat in this character, which would haye 
then completely suited the youthful loveliness of her intelligent 
physiognomy. JtiZiet, with Mr. Boaden's permission, is not, 
as he calls her, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, *^ a sUly girl," but 
a shrewd and precociously strong-minded woman. She is 
blinded indeed by her love, because the passions, though they 
reason admirably about the means of being gratified, are mis- 
erable logicians as to the consequences of their own gratifica- 
tion. Mrs. Siddons, in her youth, would assuredly have been 
the best of Juliets ; but how far she played it to perfection at 
this time, I can only conjecture. She was now thirty-four 
years of age ; and time and study had stamped her counte- 
nance, one would imagine, too strongly for Juliet. Yet, Mr. 
Boaden says, that in her humouring of the Nurse there was 
something of a more 'genuine playfulness than he had ever 
heard before. This reminds me of what I have already stated 
on my own strong recollection, that in the scene of ^* Othello,'' 
where she pleaded as Desdemtma for Cassia^ there was a fond- 
ness, most beautifully familiar, in Mrs. Siddons's acting, which 
succeeding actresses have generally attempted to imitate. Let 
it be marked, that, to grant her this power of soflening tragedy 
by a condescension to what might . almost be called playful- 
ness, is not to claim for her any genius for broad comedy. 

On the whole, I believe, that in performing Juliet, in her 
thirty-fourth year, she played the true woman, wishing to make 
herself as loveable as possible to the last. Twice in the sea- 
son she performed the less ambitious task of reciting on the 
stage a gossamery ode of the Delia Cruscan poet^ Merry, on 
the king's recovery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Siddoni retires for a Season, but returns after the lapse of a Tear 
—Plays Qtieen Elisahtih^ in ** Richard the Third,'* and Jtfn. OMey^ 
in the " Jealous Wife.*' 

It was generally anticipated that John Kemble's appoint- 
ment to be the stage-manager of Drury Lane would have 
strengthened Mrs. Siddons^s connexion with that house ; but 
he had been only a season in office when she retired from it^ 
and would accept of no engagement for the year 1789-90. 
Mr. Boaden thinks that this secession denoted some de- 
gree of misunderstanding with her brother; but there is 
not the slightest ground for such a suspicion. I know,, 
from the best authority, that she laid the blame of her retire- 
ment on nobody but Richard Brinsley Sheridan. That ac- 
complished gentleman still contriyed to be the purse-manager 
of Drury Lane; and to get money out of his hands was 
known to be a forlorn hope in the stratagetics of dunning. 
Our actress's health, though very fragile, still permitted her to 
perform at some of th« provincial theatres ; but in these she 
had less excitement and exertion than on the London stage, on 
which, I have heard her say, she never entered without ner- 
vousness. It was rather too much to sujSer the additional fear 
of non-payment. 

In the November, 1789, 1 find that she was at Bath, and as- 
sisted, as the French phrase it, though only as a spectator, at 
the performance of a tragedy, which may well be called a 
curiosity in our literature, namely, that of ^^ Earl Godwin," 
by Anne Yearsley, a poor woman who literally sold milk from 
door to door. That the tragedy should be a great or a good 
one, was hardly to be expected from a mind utterly destitute of 
culture, — for our heaven-taught ploughman. Bums, was an ac- 
complished scholar in comparison with Anne Yearsley. I 
have searched in vain in London for a copy of '^ The Earl of 
Godwin," and therefore cannot speak of it from my own pe- 
nisal ; but, from circumstances and the testimony of others, I 
conclude that it is very indifferent. At the same time, the 
mere constructioa of a drama« that could bear to be aeted, by 
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SO illiterate a writer, strikes me with the same sort of fe^ng 
as when I read of Ferguson, while he was a shepherd's boy, 
constructing a clock, although it was but an imperfect one. 
The poor milkwoman's genius is compared to Burns's by Anna 
Seward, with all the gilt brass of her consequential style ; but 
it will no bear no comparison. The Bristol poetess's fancy, to 
judge from her occasional poems, seems to have grown up in the 
gloom of misery, like vegetation in the damps of a cellar. In 
one of them, she alludes to a dreadful scene of her real history. 
She was a married woman; and, when about to be delivered 
of her sixth child, she and her babes, and her aged mother, 
were left without a morsel to eat, and on the brink of perish- 
ing. A humane visitant came at last to i^lieve them. They 
all revived except her old mother : she could have borne famine 
a little longer, but the shock of relief instantaneously killed 
her ; she raised her head to bless their benefactor, and ex- 
pired. 

In the course of this year Mrs. Siddons also visited Bir- 
mingham. In that city she one day chanced to be making 
some purchases in a shop where th^ busts of distinguished 
personages were sold. The shopman, 'unconscious who his 
customer was, took down a bust of herself, and told her that 
it was the likeness of the greatest and most beautiful actress 
that was ever seen in the world. Mrs. Siddons purchased the 
piece of stucco, with a totally opposite opinion to the shop- 
man's reelecting tJbe merit of the sculpture. She thought that 
though she had never tried modelling, she could make a better 
likeness of herself than this wretched production ; and from 
that time modelling in clay became her favourite amusement. 
This circumstance led her to study statuary ; and I have no 
doubt was beneficial to her taste in drapery and attitude. At 
the same time, I distinctly remember her telling me that her 
predilection for the classic costume was anterior to this period, 
and that one evening, in the second season of her acting at 
Drury Lane, j^rhen she had dismissed the fashionable curls and 
lappets. Sir Joshua Reynolds came up to her after the play, 
and rapturously praised the round apple form which she had 
given to her head. 

In the summer of 1700, Mrs. Siddons went, with her hus- 
band, to France, where they placed their daughters, Sarah and 
Maria, at a boarding-school at Calais. They then made a tour 
into the Netherlands, as far as Lisle, i^ which they were ac 
companied by Miss Wynne, who was afterward Lady Per 
eival. 
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By solicitation, and promises of punctual remuneration, she 
was induced to return to Drury Lane at the end of 1700. In 
welcoming her reappearance, the house was crowded to suffo* 
cation, and the tumultuous shouting and clapping lasted for full 
five minutes.* The unconfirmed state of her health, however, 
was obvious to general observation. The Morning Chronicle 
for March 22, 1791, says, that '^the preceding evening a 
most splendid house welcomed the incomparable actress in 
Jane Shore. The languor of indisposition," it is add 3d, ** was 
visible in her countenance ; but this languor gave a deeper in- 
terest to the illusion, by making it more perfect, for it was 
suited to the distress of tfie penitent, and never did we see her 
sufferings more chast^y, more calmly, and* more impressively 
delineated." She had strength to perform only seven nights 
duripg the season, and in no new character. On the last of 
these nights she charitably played for the benefit of the The- 
atrical Fund. The pit was laid into the boxes, and tickets 
were sold at a guinea each. 

The state of her health disabled her, during the ensuing re- 
cess, from acting at any of the provincial theatres. She spent 
the summer at Newnl^m Rectory, the abode of her friend. 
Dr. Whalley,* and at Guy's Clifi", with the Greatheeds. To- 
wards Christmas she went to Harrowgate in a very serious 
state of ailment. It was even doubtful, for some weeks, 
whether she would be able in the spring to rejoin her friends 
at Old Drury. 

In the mean time, those friends were obliged to make a tem- 
porary change in their place of acting. The house in Drury 
Lane was condemned, and pulled down in the summer of 1791. 
Mr. Genest says, that, though many alterations had been 
made, ho new building had been raised on the spot for 100 
years. The new edifice, which has «rittce been burned, was 
not finished till 1794. In the interim, the company performed 
at the Opera House, in the Haymarket, or, as it was called, the 
Kmg's Theatre. The boxes were raised to 6^. dnd the pit to 
2s. 6d. 

Sheridan was no lover of tragedy, and, on Mrs. Siddons's 
late secession, he was accused of having boasted that, by the 
strength of comedy, Drury Lane would get on without her. 
His company had undoubtedly great comic force, for it included 
Bannister, jun., Palmer, Parsons, Moody, and Wewitzer ; be- 

* London Chronicle, 8th December, 1790. 

t Dr. Whalley wrote the " Castle of Montval,*' a tragedy which was 
acted sereial years afterward. 
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sides the enchanting Mrs. Jordan, and Miss Farren. Bat it 
was soon found that all this constellation of gayety would not 
solace the public for the absent star. Her return for the 
winter of 1792 was therefore anxiously expected. Her health 
happily permitted her, on the 21st of January, to act at the Hay- 
market, where, in the course of the ensuing season, she per- 
formed two-and-twenty times, and in sixteen different charac- 
ters. Among these, however, there was no one that was new 
to her, excepting that of Queen Elixabethj in ** Richard the 
Third," a part which, even in the original drama, is not of 
primary interest. 

It is a fact not universally known, that the tragedy which 
was played on all our stages, since the year 1700, till some 
twelve years ago, was not the text of Shakspeare, but a fabrica- 
tion got up by CSbber, partly out of the original, partly out of 
passages from other plays of Shakspeare, and partly out of 
materials from the brain of Colley himself. It was the fashion 
in the last century to admire ihis dramatic patch-woric ; and 
both Davies and Garrick commend it warmly. But critical 
opinion has of late run quite the contrary way ; and Gibber is 
now rated like an intruding cur, for leaving the vermin of his 
verse in the sacred precincts of Shakspeare. 

Before we condemn Gibber, let us conceive, if he had the 
power of speaking for himself, what he would be likely to 
allege. The lively old gentleman, I imagine, would say, '* You 
are now pleased to be very angry with me, for what it is the 
fashion to call my botching of ' Richard the Third ;' but, re- 
member, that scarcely any of Shakspeare's tragedies were kept 
on the stage without material alterations. In the days of 
Betterton, ail the powers of that great actor could not give 
stage popularity to * Richard the Third,^ as it was written by 
Shtdespeare. I dU not create the taste of my time, I only 
foUowed^^nd obeyed it. 1 launched on the stage a composite 
work, in which I preserved a good deal of the original, and 
borrowed largely from some other dramas of the divine poet. 
True it is, I added some of my own composition, which you 
angrily denominate staff. But, with all this stuff, my editioD 
of * Richard the Third' kept possession of the English stage 
far a hundred and twenty years. Many, a writer of the 
eighteenth century quoted my interpolations as the pure poetiy 
of Shakspeare, nor was it ever detected by one among myriads 
of his readers ; and tens of myriads of spectators harre gone 
home from seeing my fabrication of the tragedy, quoting pas- 
sages of my stu^ and blessing Providence for adorning these 
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iilands with such a genius as Shakspeare's. In 1741, your 
tmmoital Garrick came out at Goodman's Fields ; and which 
of the copies of the tragedy did he prefer ? Why mine, and 
not ShakspeareV The very line which put the first seal upon 
Gsrrick's celebrity, by the thunder of applause which followed 
it, * Ofi* with his head ! so much for Buckingham !* that line 
was one of my interpolations^ Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, and 
Kean, gained immense admiration in the tragedy such as I 
presented it, 

^ And, after all, when you were determined, some years ago, 
to have the genuine play of Shakspeare restored to the stage, 
how did the attempt succeed ? It was acted twice at Covent 
Garden, and then laid aside.** 

To speak impartially, I think^ if Gibber committed sacrilege 
on Shakspeare, the British public, for moiy than a century, 
was an accomplice after the fact. All this time are we to let 
Shakspeare himself go scot-free from blame for a tragedy, 
which has so far a token of unfitness for the stage, that Gib- 
ber's alteration could displace it ? But the general necessity 
for curtailing Shakspeare's tragedies is, in reality, no reproach 
to hiro. If his plays had their old and undegenerate audiences, 
they would never seem too long for representation. They 
must now be abbreviated, because the play-goer insists on 
having two dramas in one night. 

But the abbreviation of a Shaksperian drama is a task of 
some difficulty. When ^* Richard the Third" was restored, in 
1821, it was confessed that omissions had been made, and that 
extraneous matter would still be introduced, in order to cemeat 
the parts disjointed by those omissions. But how was thni 
task performed in 1821 1 Mr. Genest attributes the cold re* 
eeption of the (almost) gemane «' Richard the Third" to an 
actor making a ludicrous exit as the Bishtp of Ely^ and 10 
the public not having been prepaled by dhMrvations in tke 
newspapers. I suspect that the cause lay deeper ; namely, 
inihe want of the caUida jundura between omissions, and in 
the fauUiness of the abridgment itself. 

Mrs. Siddons made her last appearance this season in the 
comic part of the ^* Jealous Wife," Mrs. Oakley. I find it 
generally said, jthat she played the character jftdiciously; 
though between that merit and excellence there is a mighty 



L In the personal history of Mrs. Siddons I may notice, tiiaa 

' this year she gave, for the last time, her advice to her eldest 

^ Henry, not to adopt the stage for his piofestioB. Many 

Q 
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a time have I heard him bitterly repent his not having followed 
her counsel. Henry was educated at the Charter House, and 
might have been elected, if he had wished it, from thence to 
the University. But he thought highly of his capacities for 
acting, and decided on making it his profession. His mother 
consenting reluctantly, sent him to Paris to study French and 
to see Le Kain. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mrt. Siddoni'fl Letter to Mr. Taylor, on hii offer to write her Biography 
• — Re-epening of Drury Lane — An Innovation in the acting of ** Mac- 
beth*' — She acta the Countess OrsinOf in Leising'a Tragedy of ** Emilia 
Galotti"— 1/bra/ta, in Whitehead*! •< Roman Father"-*-£/mra, in Mim 
Barney's unfortunate Drama — Palmira, in ** Mahomet** — Emmelrngf 
in ** Edgar and Evelina*' — Roxana, in ** Alexander the Great" — JxtUoj 
in Prince Hoare's Tragedy of *< Such Thin^ Were**— ii/m^<2a, in 
the ** Queen of Granada" — Eieapes acting m *' Yortigem" — She it 
dif appointed in money matten 1^ Sheridan; bat returns to Droiy 
Lane, in September, 1796 — Takes a new Character in ** Thomson*! 
«« Edward and Eleanora*' — Acts ViteUiot in Jephsoh*s ** Conspiracy** 
— MiUwood, in ** George Barnwell** — AthenaiSf in *' Theodosios ; or, 
Uie Foioe of Love'*— i^nei, in «< Fatal Curiosity." 

The late Mr. John Taylor, author of the facetious story of 
Monsieur Tonson, was among the most intimate of Mrs. Sid- 
dons's friends, and was at this time one of her most frequent 
correspondents. As this worthy man's Recollections of his 
own Life have been published, and are well known, it will be 
unnecessary for me Jo give any particular account of him. He 
had the most extensive acquaintance, perhaps, of any man of 
the age. He either knew everybody, or something about eveiy- 
body. He was without gall ; and his harmless pleasantry, lus 
vast fund of anecdote, and obliging disposition, made him more 
popular than more talented men with less benevolent tempers. 
I saw much of him in his extreme old age — when he was still 
^entertaining and cheerful ; though he now and then complained 
of neglect from those who had known him in his palmier days, 
and compared himself, I fear with some justice, to the hare 
with many friends. 

Among the letters of Mrs. Siddons which Mr. Taylor put 
into my hands, a few months before his death* I find an answer 
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10 one of his own, from which it appears that he had offered to 
the great actress to be her biographer, but that she declined 
wearing the additional wreath with which his kind zeal aspired 
to crown her celebrity. 

^^ Newnhatn Rectory , August 5^ 1793. 

" Indeed, my dear friend, if you were to write my praises 
with the pen of men and angels, I should shrink from that 
celebrity which the partiality of so kind a biographer would 
confer : for how could I read, without blushes, those accounts 
of myself, which would be measures of his friendship, not 
standards of my worthiness. I am content that you should 
deceive yourself about my talents and my character, because 
I have an interest, and perhaps a livelier interest than mosi 
people, I believe, imagine, for the opinion of those who give 
themselves the trouble to think of me at all. Blit my friends 
is general are very much mistaken in my character. It has 
pleased God to place me in a situation of great publicity, but 
my natural disposition inclines me to privacy and retirement ; 
and, though the applause that is the' palm of art is necessarily 
sweet to my sense, yet sweeter is the still small voice of tender 
relatives and estimable friends. You may, therefore, tell me as 
much as you please of those talents with which you say I am 
so miraculously gifled, and I will hear you with pleasure, and 
pray for a cominuance of your illusion. But do not, I conjure 
you, at least till opinion has a little more sanctioned the idea* 
do not bid all the world gaze, and wonder, and certainly laughf 
at my yet feeble efforts. 

^l am very much obliged to Mrs. Robinson* for her polite 
attention in sending me her poems. Pray tell her so, with my 
compliments. I hope the poor charming woman has quite re- 
covered from her fall. If she is half as amiable as her writ- 
ings, I shall long for the possibility of being acquainted with 
her. I say the possibility, because one's whole life is one con- 
tinued sacrifice of inclinations, which, to indulge, however 
laudable or innocent, would draw down the malice and re- 
proach of those prudent people who never do ill, ' but feed, and 
sleep, and do observances to the stale ritual of quaint cere- 
mony.* The charming and beautiful Mrs. Robinson ! I pity 
her from the bottom of my soul ! 

** Pray go and take Betsy to Marlborough-street, to see my 
bust of my little son George. I could have done it better, but 

* Mrs. Mary RobiiMon, the well-known novelist and poetess* 
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for tli« 0Xireiiie heat of tho weather, which suule the day 
eraek and dry loo faat. Adieu. 

^* Yoor aftotioiiAte friend, 

» S. SiiNBoin. 
•« John Taylor^ Esq. 
^ 10 Hatton Garden^ LondanJ^ 

In the following spring she writes thus .to her friend Lady 
Harcourt : 

"^priJ 11, 1794. 
««•••• Onf QQ^ theatre is the most beautiful that ima- 
gination can paint. We open it with ^ Macbeth'^ on Easter 
Monday. I am told that the banquet is a thing to go and see 
of itself. The scenes and dresses ail new» and as superb and 
characteristic as it is possible to make them. You cannot con- 
ceive what I feel at the prospect of playing there. I dare say 
I shall be so nervous as scarcely to be able to make myself 
heard in the fuist scene. 

" S» SlDDONS*" 

In point of fact, the new house at Drury Lane had been 
opened with a concert of sacred music, on the 12th of March, 
though there was no regular dramatic performance till the 2Ist 
of April, when " Macbeth'* was played.* 

An occasional prologue and epilogue were spoken by John 
Kemble and Miss Farren ; a lake of real water was exhibited 
in the scenery ; and the audience were told that an iron cur- 
tain was in preparation. Thus far matters were judiciously 
accommodated to the public love of water and dread of fire. 
But an innovation was made in the performance of ** Macbeth,*^ 
about the absurdity of which I am surprised that there should 
ever have been two opinions. The ghost of Banquo was 
omitted in the banquet-scene ; and thus the audience, like the 
guests of Macbeth^ seeing only an empty chair, were forced to 
conjure up the form of the spectral intruder by the force of their 
own imaginations. This idea was suggested to Kemble by 
some verses of the ppet Edward Lloyd. It was a mere 
crotchet, and a pernicious departure from the ancient custoou 

* The parts were cast as follows : Maeheth, John Kemble ; Banqms 
Wroughton ; Macduff, Palmer ; Maleolm, Charles Kemble (his first ap»> 
pearance) ; Duncan, Bensley ; Jiot»e, Barrymore ; Lady Machethf Mn. 
Siddooa; UecaUt Bmoifiiexi WUchu,. Moody, Dodd» and Saett. 
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There was no rationality in depriving the spectator of a sight 
of Banquo*s ghost, merely because the company at Macbeth^g 
table are not supposed to see it. But wie are not Macbeth'g 
guests ? We are no more a part of their company than we are 
a part of the scenes or the scene-shifters. We are the poet's 
guests, invited to see ^ Macbeth ;" to see what he sees, and to 
feel what he feels, caring comparatively nothing about the 
guests. I may be told, perhaps, that, according to this reason- 
ing, we ought to see the dagger in the air that floats before 
Macbeth, But the visionary appearance of an inanimate object 
and of a human being are by no means parallel cases. The 
stage-spectre of a dagger would be ludicrous ; but not so is the 
stage-spectre of a man appearing to his murderer. Supersti* 
tion sanctions the latter representation : and as to the alleged 
inconsistency of Banqud^s ghost being visible to us while it is 
nnseen by the guests at the banquet, the argument amounts to 
nothing. If we judge by sheer reason, no doubt we must ban- 
ish ghosts from the stage altogether ; but, if we regulate our 
fancy by the laws of superstition, we shall find that spectres 
are privileged to be visible to whom they will : so that the 
exclusion of Banquo^ on this occasion, was a violation of the 
spiritual peerage of the drama, an outrage on the rights of 
ghosts, — and a worthier spectre than Banquo'i never trod the 
stage. 

On the 25th of July, this year, Mrs. Siddons bore her young- 
est daughter, Cecilia, the only one of her daughters who sur- 
vived her. Though she doted on her son George, she had to 
part with him at an early period of his life, when he went to 
seek his fortune in India ; and she never embraced htm again 
but in his children. Cecilia lived to be the companion and so- 
lace of her later years. She is now the wife of Mr. G. Combe, 
of Edinburgh. In the attumn, Mrs. Siddons writes thus to a 
friend : 

«* LondoHy Sepiemher 11, 1794. 
' ** My whole family are gone to Margate, whither I am going 
also ; and nothing would make it tolerable to me, but that my 
husband and daughters are delighted with the prospect before 
them. I wish they could go and enjoy themselves there, and 
leave me the comfort and pleasure of remaining in my own 
convenient house, and taking care of my baby. But I am 
every day more and more convinced that half the world live 
f<Nr themselves, and the other half for the comfort of the former. 
At least, this I am sure of, that I have had no will of my own 

Q2 
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since I remember ; and indeed^ to be just, I fanej I ehoiild 
kave little delight in bo selfish an existence. 

'* Yours, « S. S." 

She retunied to Dniry Lane at the customary time, but acted 
■0 new part till she appeared as the Countess Orsina^ in the 
play of ^ Emilia Galotti,'' translated from Leasing. This tra- 
gedy never took on the English stage, and had a run of only 
three nights. Its story has a palpable resemblance to that of 
Virginioj in Livy ; anid Odoario GdUeUi^ the father of the he- 
roine EndUa^ puts the young lady to death, at her own sag-* 
gestion, when her virtue is in danger from the tyrant^ Ccwnii 
Appiani, who is the counterpart of the Roman decemvir. But 
die catastrophe has a gratuitous over-tinge of German horror, 
for EnttUd*s danger is nothing so desperate as Virginians, and, 
by the fairest laws of dramatic probability^'she ought to have 
been saved. 

The part of Horatio^ in Whitehead's ^ Roman Father," was 
her next new trial; and certainly that revolting story, with its 
languid dialogue, was as unworthy of her powers as the fonner 
tragedy. Yet, if the daily critics may be trusted, both KemUe 
and his sister produced effects in^ acting that could not have 
been anticipated from reading the play. In the climax of op- 
probrium which Horatia casts upon her brother, Mrs. Siddons 
threw an emphasis on the word Roman, that was felt most 
powerfully. 

The next pieee in which Mrs. Siddons had a new character,, 
was the production of an authoress so justly celebrated that I 
am reluctant to mention its untoward fate ; but the fact of oar 
great actress having, for once in her life, died a stage-death 
amid general laughter, is an event in her history too remark- 
able to be omitted. On the 21st of March, 1795, a tragedy, 
called ** Edwy and Elgiva," written by Miss Burney, afterward 
Madanfi D'Arblay, was produced at Drury Lane. '* We are 
sorry,*^ says the London^ Chromcle, the following day, ** that 
we cannot congratnlate the fair authoress on the success of her 
first dramatic essay : for even the benedictions of the three 
bishops, whom she chose for her heroes, were not able to pro- 
CDPe the salvation of it ; — a circumstance which will probably 
iaduce her hereafter to employ something more than spiritual 
aid in support of a temporal cause.** 

Miss Bnmey was pecidiarly mifortunate in bringing iMsfaopt 
into her tragedy. At that time there was a liquor much in 
popular uae^ cidled Bishop : it was a sort of negoa or punch, I 
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beliere, though the origin of its name I niu»i leave more learned 
antiquaries to determine. But, be that as it may, when jolly 
fellows met at a tavern, the first order to the waiter was la 
bring in the BUkop. Unacquainted with the language of tar* 
eras. Miss Burney made her king exclaim, in an eariy scene, 
u Bring in the Bishop T^ and the summons filled the audienee 
with as much hilarity as if they had partaken of the exhilara^ 
ting liquor. They continued in the best possiUe humour 
throughout the piece. The dying scene made them still more 
jocose, when a passing stranger proposed, in a tragic tone, to 
carry the expiring heroine to the other side of the hedge. This 
hedge, though supposed to be situated remotely from any dwel* 
ling, nevertheless, proved to be a very accommodating retreat ; 
for, in a few minutes afierward, the wounded lady was brought 
from behind it, on an elegant couch, and, after dying in the 
presence of her husband, was removed once more to the back 
of the hedge. The solemn accents of the Siddons herself were 
not a match for this ludicrous circumstance, and she was car« 
lied off amid roars of mirth. 

She made her last appearance for the season as Palmira, in 
** Mahomet the ImpoiBtor,'' an indifferent tragedy of Voltaire's, 
translated by Miller. She never repeated the character. Af* 
ter ^ Mahomet," a little piece called '* Edgar and Emmeline,^ 
attributed to Hawkesworth, and rather pleasing, was revived 
the same night ; and she played the part of Emmeline, in which 
Mrs. Yates had been often admired. How it fared with Mrs. 
Siddons on this occasion, I know npt ; but, in a two-act fairy 
tale, our great actress could scarcely be at home ; and, indeed, 
the same may be said of all her new characters during the 
season. 

In the ensuing season, at Dmry Lane, she took a new char* 
acter, as Roxana^ in the tragedy of ^ Alexander the Great.''^ I 
never saw her performance of this part ; but, from the impres* 
sions which she made, as Adienai^ and Aspasia^ I ean well 
imagine her to have been great in Aoxiono. The poetry of 
Lee, she once told me, had a much more frequent capability 
for stage effect than a mere reader would be apt to infer, ham 
the superabundance of the poet's extravagance. 

During this season she performed only two other new char« 
acters, namely, Almeyday in the '* Queen of Granada,** by Miss 
Lee,* and JuHoy, in rrince Hoare's tragedy of ** Such Things 

* The « Queen of Granada" was acted at Brary Laae, April 20, 1796. 
Parts : AMoJUaI^ Regent of Granada, and ancle ta Alwuyda, Pakner ; 
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Were."* The writer of the former play may be said, like al« 
most all our best novelists, to have been unsuccessflil in the 
drama ; a fact which the prince of narrative fiction, Sir Walter 
Scott, has himself explained on philosophical principles. But, 
though Miss Lee's tragedy has never, to my knowledge, been 
revived in London since that season, it was respectfully re- 
ceived, and even applauded. Nor, on perusing it, can I per- 
ceive why it should not be more popular than many tragedies 
that keep possession of the stage* 

The other piece, by Mr. Hoare, was founded on the well- 
known story of General Kirke's atrocity. When brought out 
at Bath, in 1788, it had a run of eight nights, but it was not 
called for a second time at Drury Lane ; nor was it ever printed. 
Its author was a man of sense and modesty ; and, perhaps, 
showed both of these qualities in keeping his tragedy from the 
press. 

I am happy to find our great actress's name unconnected with 
the representation of that infamous bubble, ** The Vortigem" 
of young Ireland, which it was attempted this year to pass off 
for a play of Shakspeare's. Sheridan launched this imposture 
on the stage of Drury Lane, on the 2d of April, 1796. Among 
its dupes there were, undoubtedly, some men of notoriety ; but 
Uie list of them included no individual whose judgment carried 
very high authority. The most respectable of the believers 
was Dr. Parr, who, with all his learning, was in many respects 
a simpleton : another was John Pinkerton, who, with a little 
learning, was a great charlatan t and a third was George Chal- 
mers, who, with no learning at all, was equally destitute of 
taste. That Sheridan believed the stufi' of *' Vortigem'' to be 
authentic is not to be credited. His only folly consisted ia 
dreaming that the public could be so grossly deceived. 

Mrs. Siddons was not forced, like her unwilling brother, into 
the representation of this ^* solemn mockery." Though I know 
not how she excused herself, it appears that she was at one 
time enjoined to take the part of Rouxna, and was actually 

Orasmyny his fon, Wroughton ; Alonzo, son to Ramireaiy Kemble ; Hamet 
(Captain of the Moorish Guard), O. Kemble ; AlmeffdOf Mrs. Siddons; 
Victoria, Mrs. Powell. It wasvActed five times. 

* <* Julia, or Such Things Were," was acted May 2, for Mrs. Sid- 
dons*s benefit. 

Parts : Edward Cliffordt Kemble ; Dudley, Wroughton ; Buke (if 
Monmouth, C. Kemble ; General Kirke, Caulfield; Montaguef,Whit&B]d; 
AJlan, J. Aickin ; Ju/io, Mrs. Siddons.. 
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WKfiojti in cmnmitting it to menioiy. To that eircumttance 
she alludes in the following letter : 

*' London^ Mareh^ 1706. 
*'Mt dear Friend, 

^ One would think I liad already furnished conjectures and 
Kes sufficient for public gossip ; but now the people here be- 
gin again with me. They say that I am mad, and that that is 
Uie reason of my confinement. I should laugh at this rumour 
were it not for the sake of my children, to whom it may not be 
▼ery adTantageous to be supposed to inherit so dreadful a mU- 
ady ; and this consideration, 1 am almost ashamed to own, has 
made me seriously unhappy. Howerer, I really belieye I am 
in my sober senses, and most heartily do I now wish myself 
with you at dear Slreatham, where I could, as usual, forget all 
the pains and torments of illhess and the world. But 1 fear I 
hare now no chance for such happiness. 

^ All sensible persons are convinced that < Yortigem' is a 
most audacious imposter. If he be not, T can only say that 
Shakspeare*s writings are more unequal than those of any other 
man. I am studying for * Vortigem* and * Almeyda ;^ and only 
scrawl these few lines, for fear you should have been frightened 
at some story of my biting or barking. With love to all around 
you, I am your affectionate 

•• To Mrs. Piexxi.^ « S. Siddons." 

Though Sheridan could not cheat the town into ^^Yorti- 
g^m,** he contrived to disappoint Mrs. Siddons out of all her 
profits during the season. Shortly after the recess, she writes 
thus to a friend : 

•« May, 1796. 
** Here I am, sitting close in a little dark room, in a little 
wretched inn, in a little poking village called Newport PagnelL 
I am on my way to Manchester, where I am to act for a fort« 
night ; from whence I am to be whirled to Liver[)ool, there to 
do the same. From thence I skim away to York and Leeds t 
and then, when Drury Lane opens — who can tell ? for it de« 
pends upon Mr. Sheridan, who is uncertainty personified. / 
haosgot no money from him yet ; and all my last benefit, a very 
great one, was swept into his treasury ; nor have I seen a shil- 
ling of it. Mr. Siddons has made an appointment to meet him 
to-day at Hammersley's. As I came away very early, I don't 
know the result of the conference; but, unless things are settled 
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to Mr. SiddoD8*8 satisfactioii, he is detennined to pat the affur 
into his lawyer's hands. 

" Tours, ever truly, 

"S. SmDONs"* 

A variety of circumstances, among which the personified 
uncertainty of Sheridan as to money matters was the most 
intolerable, now induced John Kemble to resign his office of 
manager ; and, in September, 1706, he was succeeded by 
Wroughton* Wroughton was the friend of Mrs. Jordan ; and 
it firas an article in his stage-creed that the public might be 
entertained much more effectively on comedy than on the cost* 
lier pomp of tragedy ; so that his accession was regarded as an 
omen that Thalia had conquered Melpomene at Drury Lane ; 
or, in other words, that Mrs. Siddons was to retire, and Mrs. 
Jordan to remain as the chief genius of that theatre. Sheridan^ 
however, knew better than to hazard such an experiment ; and» 
in spite of unsettled arrears, he had the address to bring back 
Mrs. Siddons for the ensuing season. She played on the 22d 
of September, for the benefit of the veteran Bensley, on the 
night of his farewell appearance on the stage. 

[Oct. 22, 1705.] An attempt was made to give novelty to 
Mrs. Siddons's attraction, by assigning her the part of the he- 
roine in Thomson's ^ Edward and Eleanora ;" and Kemble, 
though no longer manager, played the King* But the dul- 
ness of the tragedy proved an overmatch for both their powers. 
Kemble, on this occasion, was uncommonly sombrous ; and 
even his sister was thought saturnine. The only relief that 
was given to the tedium of the piece was the introduction of 
the babes, in their imperial frocks and long coating ; when, 
after being danced in the arms of attendants, they are handed 
into the bed of their ^supposed to be) dying mother. The little 
darlings affected the nouse, — ^but it was with laughter. It vfos 
acted but once. 

On the 15th of November she acted VitelUa^ in ^*The Con- 
spiracy ;" a tragedy attributed to Jephson ;t of which, as it 
was never printed, I can say nothing from perusal. But I 
know that on the third, if not on the second, night of its repre- 
sentation, it obtained only an empty house. ** Last night," 
says the Public Advertiser for November 18, 1706, ** the Sid- 

•King Edward, John Kemble; Sdim, Palmer; Theald, Caalfield; 
Gloucester, Whitfield; Eleonora, Mrs. Siddont; DaraaBO, Mre. PowalL 
t Kemble acted Sextu$, and Palmer Ti/tw. 
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dons and the Kemble, at Drury Lane, acted to vacancy : the 
hollow sound of their voices was the most dreary thing in the 
world." 

All this time Mrs. Siddons had no occasion to alter her opi- 
nion of Sheridan, unless experience had taught her that Mr, 
Uncertainty Personified might be always surely counted on as 
a defaulter. On the 9th of November, she writes thus to a 
friend : ^ I am, as you may observe, acting again : but how 
much difficulty to get my money ! Sheridan is certainly the 
greatest phenomenon that Nature has produced for centuries. 
Onr theatre is going on, to the astonishment of everybody. 
Very few of the actors are paid, and all are vowing to withdraw 
themselves : yet still we go on. Sheridan is certainly om- 
nipotent. 

" Yours, &;c. " S. S." 

Physicians are known, in certain cases, to prescribe change* 
of air for their patients unconditionally ; that is, if the invalid can- 
not be taken to a better atmosphere, they advise his removal 
even to a worse. In like manner, players allege that the health 
of their popularity compels them often to leave their best char- 
acters, and to range through inferior ones, for the sake of nov- 
elty and variety. In this pursuit we have but too often seen 
our great actress trying *' change of air :'** though probably less 
from her own wishes than in obedience to the prescription of 
the manager ; and she had now sojourned for a season or two 
in the most vapid regions of the drama. 

In the course of the ensuing year, I am gratified to find her 
drawing fresh parts — not from insipid tragedies — but from the 
masterly plays of Lillo. From an habitual partiality for this 
singular dramatist, the result of early and strong impressions 
upon my own mind, I was on the point of expressing unquali- 
fied enthusiasm at the idea of Mrs. Siddons's genius being 
employed in the representation of his works ; but a moment's 
reflection reminds me, that our early prepossessions are a sort 
of gnomes and sylphs which invisibly govern the human 
mind, often in defiance of taste and judgment, and are there- 
fore not to be rashly trusted. Lillo, I am aware, is a painter 
ef truth, who carries its dreadful realities beyond the bounda- 
ries of poetical pleasure. At the acting of one of his pieces, 
'' Arden of Feversham," the audience wero so moved that they 
got up and stopped the representation ; nor could they be ap- 
peased till some one reminded them that they were looking 
only at a play. I must, therefore, be moderate in speaking of 
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Lillo. To be sure, when I fim read him, and found* to my 
unbounded satiBfaction, thai with a fire-side tragedy, and with^ 
out eivher a king, or a grandee, or a ghost, he could more, — ay, 
and master, — the heart, I thought him a gmter genius than 
even Shakspeare. But, teiouncing all that exaggeration, I stiU 
cannot consent to call him less than a potent writer. He n so 
masculine, so stanch, so much in earnest with his subject} 
that when I compare him with the bulk of tragedy-makers, 
they seem to be only plajring at their art like childreii, wlult 
he, to use Ben Jonson^s phrase, *« wriies aUUke a num.** 

It was suggested to Mrs. Siddons that it would be of ser- 
yice to Ctlarles Kemble to be brought forward in the character 
of George BamwelL* Mrs. Siddons asked Miss Pope, seem- 
ingly by way of conversation, if she had ever played Lue^ in 
that tragedy. The other said that she never had played the 
part, nor ever 'would play it ; but added, in joke, that if Mrs. 
Siddons would be I^toood^ she would consent to be Lucy. 
When the part was sent to Miss Pope, she retqnied it to tl» 
prompter, with an angry note ; but sent back for it, with aa 
apology, when she learned that her illustrious tfiand was reafly 
to play Millwood. 

** George Barnwell, or the London Merchant," was first 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1731. It drew crowded houses. 
Pope, when he saw it represented, gave it high and afanoet un- 
qualified praise. Many persons, on the first night, had bought 
the old ballad of *< George Barnwell," with an intent to make a 
ludicrous comparison between that and the new play ; but th^ 
found themselves so affected by the tragedy, that ihey threw 
away the ballads and took to their handkerchiefs.t 

• Nov. 28, 1796. George Barnwell^ C. Kemble; Thorowgoody J. 
Aickm; Tmemmiy Holland; Millwood^ Mrs. Siddons; Jforio, Miss 
Miller ; Lucy, Miss Pope. 

t Mr. Genest, in his ** Account of the Enf^ak Stage," sajs, ** In the 
first edition of this tra^dy, the last act consists of eleven scenes. The 
tenth ends with George BamweU going off to execution. The eleventh 
ifcene is short. Triieman, Blunt, and Lticy enter : the last says that 
MiUtoood goes to death with horror, loathing tife, and yet afraid to die. 
Between these two scenes, Lillo afterward inserted another, as the plaee 
of execution, with the gallows at the further end of the stage. This eoens, 
though omitted in the modem theatres, was probably acted for seven 
years, and ought never to have been laid aside. 

•* Dr. Percy printed the old ballad in his collection ; he observes, « The 
Ballad was printed as early «s the middle of the 17th centuiy. The ti»- 
gical narrative seems to relate a real fact, but when it hifipened I hten 
not been able to discover.' " — Genett^ voL ii. p. 296, 
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The part of AthenaiSf in thf^ ''Force of Love,** which she 
irtt performed on the 20th of January, 1797,* gave her not 
only the attractiveness of a Kew character) but fair scope for 
the tenderness and force of her acting. She liked thirpart 
much, and she told me that she had played it with great 
popularity. The name of the piece reminds me of an incident 
that gave me cause at once to be grateful for her good-nature, 
and to admire the tenacity of her memory, and the beauty of 
her recitation. One day, forgetting that she had ever played 
in any of Lee^s dramas, and, what was worse, forgetting the 
merit of his masterpiece, *' Theodosius,** I talked contemptu- 
ously of the crack-brained Nathaniel. In justice, I deserved a 
rebuke, if it had been only fen speaking at random of dramatic 
poetry in the Siddons*s presence. But it was a part of her 
benign character, so little understood but by those who knew 
her intimately, to argue unassumingly, even on the subjects 
which she best understood ; and she answered my uncharitable- 
ness towards Lee more effectively than by censure. She dis- 
coursed on the merits of his '' Theodosius ;^ drew a brief and 
clear sketch of (he story, and quoted, as fluently as if she had 
been reading the plAy* from the speeches of all its characters. 
So charming a commentary on dramatic poetry I never heard, 
nor.shall ever hear. It was a higher treat, if any thing could 
be so, than even her subsequent readings of tragedy, — to be 
thus familiarly instructed, under her o^n roof, and with her 
own lips, by the Tragic Muse. Her looks and her voice were, 
at that time, still perfect ; and, though not a young woman, 
yet the womanish sympathy which she evidently felt for 
Athenais* sorrows, made her seem much younger than she 
was. I'he noble being never seemed to me so feminine and 
so natural as on this occasion. 

Her success in her next new character was still more 
strikuag. On the 3d of February she played Arpasia, in 
** Tamerlane,"t a tragedy by Rowe, which, though it be 
chargeable with declamation, has some. passages of a high tone, 
and an underplot that is strongly aflecting. .Mrs. Siddons, at 
least, thought so ; for she wrought herself up in the character 
to a degree of agitation that was perilous admost to her life. 
The lover of Arpasia {Moneses) is brought in, in the fiflh act, 
to be strangled by mutes. Arpasia says,-^ 

* Vtaranes^ J. Kemble ; TluodMiiUy Barrymore : Mareian^ Whitfield ; 
Lcmttiie, J. Aickin ; Athenais^ Mrs. Siddons ; Ptdcheriot Mn. PoweU. 

t Tamerlane^ Palmer ; Bajazet, Kemble ; Moneses, Banymore ; Axallai 
CampbeU ; Arpatioj Mn. Siddons ; StUma^ Mn. Powell. 

R 
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<< Think «rew0 put.** 

Moneses, 
- •*Ofwhitr' 

Arpasia, ^ 

(« Of lomethiiig toft. 
Tender, and kind-*-of something wondrous sad. 
Oh ! my fuU soni !'* 

Maneses, 

^ " My tongue is at a loss. 

Thooffhts crowd so fast,-^thy name is all I'ts left. 
Mj kudest, tmest, deaiest, best Arpasia.'' 

\Tht Muta ttruggle mik 

Arpasia, 

" 1 have a thousand, thousand things to utter— 
A thousand mote to hear yet — ^barbarous villains ! 
Give me a minute. SpeiJk to me, Moneses." 

Moneses, 

** Speak to thee ! — ^"tis the business of mj life. 
'Tis all the use I have for vital air.^ 
Stand o£f, ye slaves !— To tell thee that my heart 
Is fbll of thee ; that even at this dread moment 
My fond eyes gaze widi joy and rapture on thee. 
Angels, and li^t itself; are not fd'fair.*' 

Enter Bajazbt^ Kalt, and Attendant. 

Bajazet* 

** Ha ! wherefore lives this dog ? Be quick, je slaves ! 
And rid me of my pain." 

Moneses. 

"For only death, and the^last night, 
Can shut out my Arpasia." 

[The Mutes ttrangle Momsxs. 

* 

Arpasia, 

** Oh dismal I — ^*tis not to be borne ! Ye moralists ! 
Ye talkers ! what are all your precepts now 1 
Patience ! Distraction ! Blast the tyrant ! l^ast him. 
Avenging lightnings — Snatch him hence, ye fiends — 
Love! Deaui! Moneses!" — 

After these words, it was Mrs. Siddons's part to feign a 
swoon, but she swooned in earnest. Clutching her drapery 
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with convnUire fingers, she fell back so that her head was 
heard striking the stage, and her limbs were exposed, which at 
<Hice made it palpable to the spectator that her fall was neither 
studied nor voluntar|r. In a moment there was a rush from 
the pit and boxes to inquire for her on the stage. It was long 
before she recovered from the fainting fit. 

Palmer, for his benefit this season, got up a tragedy called 
** The Queen of Carthage," in which Mrs. Siddons performed 
the part of Dido, I have never been able to get a sight of this 
piece. It was printed, but the publication of it, according to 
the Biographia Dramatica, was stopped by the friends of its 
deceased author, Joseph Reed.* The son of the author, never- 
theless, gave Palmer 100/. for reviving it, and Mrs. Siddons 502. 
to buy a new dress. 

When she acted Millwood^ in *< George Barnwell,'' Mrs. 
Siddons was generally alleged to have condescended to a part 
beneath her dignity. But, on the 2d of May, her performance 
of Agnes^ in Lillo's " Fatal Curiosity," was reckoned among 
her most wonderful exhibitions. An instance of her effect in 
that character was related to me by Mr. Young the actor, who 
had it from a spectator of her performance on.that very night 
The individual to whom I allude is Mr. Crabbe Robinson, a 
gentleman of the bar, and a scholar well known in the world of 
Oterature. He was a young man at the time, but he since states 
that in the course of a long life, he never felt such an im- 
pression from acting. When Mrs. Siddons, as Agnes^ was 
asked by Old Wilmot how they dliould support themselves, 
and when she produced the jewels of their unknown son, giving 
a remote hint at the idea of murdering him, she crouched and 
slid up to Wilmot with an expression in her face that made the 
ilesh of the spectator creep. Mr. Robinson said that from that 
moment his- respiration grew difficult, and in a few minutes he 
lost all command of himself. When the murder-scene ap- 
proached, he laughed aloud, and there was a general cry in the 
pit to turn him out. The process of his ejectment was even 
begun, and he had received some harsh treatment, when a 
hunaane woman interposed, who saw and explained his real 
condition. He was in strong hysterics. 

At the close of that same evening, Mrs. Siddons took a 
formal farewell f(rir the season 1796-7, during which she acted 
Jane Shore twice. 

* It was fint acted at Draiy Lane in 1T67, with a Prologue by 
Gairiek. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mn. Siddona perfonna Mrs. HaUer^ in ^'Tlie Stranjret^ — ^Loaes her 
Daughter Maria — Playa Miranda, in a piece by Mr. fioaden ; and the 
f Couii/««#,inDr.WhalIaj'a««Ca8t]«ofMontTal'*— TwoLetteraofMiM 
, Sewaid. 

Drurt Lane Theatre opened again, as usual, in Septem- 
ber; and, during the season 1797-8, Mrs. Siddons performed 
more than forty times. She appeared, however, only in two 
new parts. One of these was the grave and gentle Julia^ in 
Sheridan's ^ Rivals,'' which, though a character in comedy, is 
not a comic one. The other was Mrs. Holier^ in *^ The Stran- 
ger," which she performed, at intervals, six-and-twenty times 
in the course of four months. 

This play, which, as every one knows, is of German origin, 
has strong characteristics of its native country ; the feelings and 
taste of which Kotzebue, as a writer, represents perhaps more 
faithfully than a certain portion of his own countrymen are dis- 
posed to allow. The refined Germans affect to deny that 
Kotzebue is an esteemed writer in their own language. A 
classic writer he may not be, but he is nevertheless a popular 
author ; and his works have contributed to the popularity of 
German literature. I grant that he is coarse and crude, and 
that the sublime and the ridiculous, in his fancy, have a great 
tendency, like the serpent's head and tail, to coil together ; but it 
seems to me that he has more genius and less immorality than 
his hypercritics on either side of the Baltic have been disposed 
to allow him. 

The celebrated A. W. Schlegel has been very severe upon 
Kotzebue. In his Dramatic Lectures he denounces ** The 
Stranger" as an absolutely immoral drama ; and he has pro- 
mulgated this humane law in stage ethics, that when a poor 
woman has once tarnished her character, she has nothing left 
for it but to die. She may be as penitent as she pleases — ^the 
more so the better. If her husband forgives her, she may be 
^ a woman killed with kindness" — but die she must ; and, if 
the author and his audience, according to Schlegel, allow her 
to live out the fifth act, they are accessaries after the fact to 
her criminality. If I were not treating this matter lightly, I 



could prove, I think, from the Bible itself, that this doctrine is 
not scriptural, and that it would be more Christian-like to bid 
the penitent ^ go and sin no more.'* But I am afraid that the 
stagyrite, Augustus Wilhelm Sdilegel, wrote this diatribe on 
Kotzebue when he was under the influence of no very charita- 
ble feelings ; for the dramatist hated the critic, and tliere was 
no love lost between them. 

Our English moralists in general took up the subject, with 
a sweeping condemnation of the character and literature of the 
nation from wluch the play of ^ The Stranger" had come, and 
those were the loudest in the outcry who were least acquainted 
with the honest Germans — a people who, in kindness of heart 
and domestic morality, yield to none on the face of the earth : 
always, of course, excepting ourselves. The true Englishman 
of that day, insulated by war, and inflamed by prejudices, 
thought it a part of his patriotism to hate and despise other 
countries ; and he grew as fierce as an old bull at the appre- 
hension of the Germans corrupting the purity of his taste and 
the innocence of his morals. Vehement was the outcry 
against Schiller for investing Charles de Moore with tragic 
honours ; and care was taken to prevent the tragedy of *^ The 
Robbers" from being acted, in the very theatres that had echoed 
applauses to Macheath* This prohibition, co-operating, it may 
be supposed, with the enclosure of commons, and our improve- 
ments in police, happily prevented Schiller's Muse from aug- 
menting our highway robberies. 

Above all, the immaculate Londoners were bitter in their 
complaints against the seductive influence of this sentimental 
drama, '* The Stranger." <* What are douhU entendresy^ sa3rs 
Mr. Boaden,* ^ to that immorality which shocks us by no ex- 
ternal signs, but insinuates itself into the bosom entirely, with- 
out defence, and in the disguise of sensibility." In short, all 
true choleric English patriots denounced translations from the 
Grerman as so many seeds of our own demoralization. ** The 
characters of Charlotte and Werter," they used to say, <' what 
are they but printed apologies for extra-connubial attachment ? 
Then we got from Germany Charles de Moore^ glorifying rob- 
bery, and tempting our sons from the counting-house to Bag- 
shot-heath. But what is even that to * The Stranger' inciS- 
eating the possibility that a married woman's elopement may 
be foi^ven, and that she may make it up, after all, with 
her husband, with no more ado than if she had given him a 

• Life of Mis. Siddons, Vol. II. 
R2 
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snappish answer ? What is to become of ns after this senti* 
jnenial abrogation of the seTenth commandment ! The time 
is approaching when not a child in England will have its head 
patted by its legitimate father." 

So said the moraiizers in general ; but Mr. Boaden went far- 
ther, for he pronounced the conjugal yirtue of England to be 
already irremediably gone. ** I consider^'' says my sage bro- 
ther biographer, " * The Stranger* as a noble ruin^ marking the 
desolation of our domestU manners^ Under these awful ap- 
prehensions, the Londoners most consistently proved the se- 
ductiveness of the play by rushing in multitudes to see it ; and 
they so crammed the house, that their ribs were, not meta- 
phorically speaking, but corporeally endangered. 

After such alarms have been rung about the immorality of 
^ The Stranger,** I am almost afraid to offer the most qualified 
opinion. But though I think of it, as of ** The Fair Penitent,** 
that it is not the most advisable subject for the stage, I cannot 
see that it inculcates a demoralizing doctrine. Haller takes 
back his wife, with a virtual confession that his conduct is not 
in adcordance withj but in exception to^ the general law of 
treatment that is due to conjugal infidelity. Besides, we know 
not in what exact situation he restores her to his ftiture pro- 
tection. " The Stranger** has been naturalized among ns for 
the third part of a century; and I suspect thati upon the 
whole, he has left our conjugal morals just about as pure as he 
found them. 

This play was given out as a translation by a Mr. Thom- 
son, but the greater part of it, as it was acted, was most prob- 
ably written by Sheridan. Indeed he said, in the hearing of 
my friend Samuel Rogers, that he wrote, every word of it.* 
One part of it, however, he openly avowed, namely, the song, 
** / have a silent sotirow here ; which, if not unparalleled in its 
own merit, is at least so in its parody. 

Mrs. Siddons's performance of the part of Mrs. Haller was 
the most delicate and judicious that can be imagined. She 
showed what the poet clearly intended us to feel, namely, that 
the reconcilement was not a conclusion anticipated as a matter 
of reason or principle by either party, but a burst of nature, 
overwhelming all abstracted feelings of pride and considera- 
tions of stem propriety. She therefore sustained the part with 
tearless but touching self-command till the end of the very last 
scene, denoting that she had neither hope nor wish, beyond a 

* Tluf is noticed in Moore's Life of Sheridtn. 
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promise firom her husband, that he would not hate her. All 
other actresses of the part let fall their tears too soon ; and, in 
the shower of their grief, dimmed to us that only redeeming 
light in which we can view Mrs. Haller. Though a penitent 
woman, she is conscious that she has no claim to more than 
her husband's dry-eyed forgiveness, and is therefore aware 
that she has no right, in their trying interview, to affect him 
with voluntary demonstrations of her sensibility. Mrs. Siddons 
accordingly conducted herself with a reserve and calknness 
that threw pride into humility ; and thus, by contrast, made 
the effect of her agitation in the last scene undescribable. 

In her personal history, this year was not one of the happiest. 
Early in the course of it she writes to a friend : 

" Jan. 7, 1798. 
<' I can get no money from the theatre. My precious two 
thousand pounds are swallowed in that drowning gulf, from 
whom no plea of right or justice can save its victims." 

By the ^'drowning** gulf, Mrs. Siddons means Mr. She- 
ridan. 

A misfortune, of a very different and much more trying 
nature, was awaiting her in the approaching fate of her beau- 
tiful daughter Maria. At the close of the season she writes 
thus to her old friend Tate Wilkinson : 

'' London, May 29, 1798. 
** Mt dear Mr* Wilkinson, 
** My plans for this summer are so arranged, that I have 
no chance of the pleasure of seeing you. The illness of my 
second daughter has deranged all schemes of pleasure as 
well as profit. I thank Grod she is better ; but the nature of 
her constitution is such, that it will be long ere we can reason- 
ably banish the fear of an approaching consumption. It is 
dreadful to see an innocent, lovely young creature daily sinking 
under the languor of illness, which may terminate in death at 
last, in spite of the most vigilant tenderness. A parent's misery, 
under this distress, you can more easily imagine than I can 
describe ; but, if you are the man I take you for, you will not 
refuse me a favour. It would indeed be a great comfort to us 
all, if you would allow our dear Patty to come to us, on our 
return to town in the autumn, to stay with us a few months. I 
am sure it would do my poor Maria so much good ; for the 
physician tells me she will require the same confinement and 
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the same care the next winter. And let it not offend the pride 
of my good friend, when I beg it to be understood that I wish 
to defray the expense of her journey. Do, dear soul ; grant 
my request. Give my kind compliments to your family, my 
love to my own dear Patty, and accept yourself the best and 
most cordial wishes of 

" S. SlDTONS."* 

Miss Wilkinson accepted the invitation, and became, from 
that time, a permanent inmate in the Siddons family. As her 
father, though not rich, was in comfortable circumstances, 
quite above dependence, her motives for remainiug with the 
Siddooaes were as purely affectionate as those of the friends who 
detained her. She became, in effect,, an adopted chUd of the 
house; and it is hard to say whether the mother or her 
daughters had the greater fondness for her. I have read with 
pleasure the letters which Maria and Sally Siddons wrote to 
Patty, beseeching her to get her father's consent to this 
domestication, and they breathe a romantic and unjealous 
friendship for their mother's favourite, which lasted during all the 
too short lives of those amiable sisters. Miss Wilkinson is 
still alive. She lived with the great actress till her last days. 
Besides the bland temper and disposition which attached Mrs. 
Siddons to her, she possessed a practical knowledge of the 
world, which made her a valuable inmate in the family. 

During the summer of 1798, Mrs. Siddons writes several 
letters to her friends, describing the fluctuation of her feelings, 
between fear and hope respecting Maria. In one of them she 
says: 

"LoTidon^ June J 1798. 
*^ We are all going to Clifton, not because it is thought good 
for Maria, but because she fancies that place ; and I know so 
well, from sad experience, how powerfully the imagination ope- 
rates on a feeble frame, that I hope, from the indulgence of her 
little whim, to reap some benefit from the journey.*' 

The lovely object of her anxiety died within four months of 
this date, and was buried at Bristol, with the following epitaph : 

Uf THE VAULT OF THIS CHUaCH LIES INTERaEI) 

MARU SIDDONS, 

WHO PARTED THIS LIFE 

AGED NINETEEN, 

Eaily, briffht, transient, chaste as morning dew, 
She fpamed, and exhaled — and went to heaven. 

TOVNO. 
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Within a fortnight of this sad event, she wrote thus to her 
friend Mrs. Fitz Hugh ; 

^ Although mj mind is not yet sufficiently tranquillized to talk 
much, yet the conviction of your undeviating affection impels 
me to quiet your anxiety so far as to tell you that I am toler- 
ably well. This sad event I have long been prepared for, and 
bow with humble resignation to the decree of that merciful 
God who has taken to himself the dear angel I must ever ten- 
derly lament. I dare not trust myself further. Oh that you 
were here, that I might talk to you of her death-bed, — ^in dig- 
nity of mind, and pious resignation, far surpassing the imagina- 
tions of Rousseau and Richardson, in their Eloise and Clarissa 
Harlowe ; for hers was, I believe, from the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Divinity. " Yours, 

« S. .S" 

In a letter to another friend, written shortlv afterward, Mrs« 
Siddons speaks with a certain degree of alarm and anxiety 
about her financial prospects. Mr. Sheridan had not yet 
settled with her ; and Mr.~ Siddons was engaged in specula- 
tions which threatened equally formidable pecuniary losses. I 
believe she alludes to his connexion with Sadler's Wells. It 
was fortunate for the public, if not for herself, that she still felt 
herself so far from the possession of affluence as to be obliged 
to renew her efforts at Drury Lane in the following winter. 

The first new part which she performed, in 1709, was ilfs- 
randcii in Mr.|Boaden*s '* Aurelio and Miranda.** This play, (he 
story of which was borrowed from Lewis's Monk, was well 
fMrformed, and would have been well received, if the author 
had been more fortunate in his hearers; but the audience 
would not learn their parts. It was meant that they should be 
alternately sad and mirthful, the piece being tragi-comic. They 
howerer laughed at the most tragic passages, and looked grave 
at the most comic. 

In the choice of her next character she must have been 
biased, and, if my reverence for her permitted, I should even 
say blinded, by personal friendship. The Rev. Dr. Whalley 
wrote a tragedy called " The Castle of Montval," and Mrs. 
Siddons not only undertook to play the part of its heroine for 
her benefit, but used her influence in getting thepiece brought 
on the stage.* The doctor affirmed, and i have no doubt 

* Caft of the phii» in '* The Castle of Montval :" Lapont^ Banyn^re ; 
OH Cmmt of Montwdy Kemble ; Young Count of MorUval, Holland ; 
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with Inith, in hi« preface, that he bad written this tragedy be- 
fore he had read " The Robbers*' of Schiller ; and in the power 
of telling a dreadful story, he has certainly no resemblance to 
the German poet. The plot of ** The Castle of Montiral'' is 
founded on a horrible fact, which was discovered in the south of 
France, in 1783, namely the confinement of an unfortunate 
man in a domestic dungeon by his own family. In Drl Whal* 
ley*s play we find the young Count de MotUval in his her^ 
itary castle, married only a few days before to a young wife, 
whose character is meant to be the model of human perfection. 
She is tender, intrepid, gentle, submissive, and yet romantic and 
resolute. But, with all this compound of virtues in his spouse, 
the young Count is ill at ease in his stately mansion, from the 
circumstance of his having some time previously locked up his 
own father in a subterraneous apartment, pretending that he 
was dead, while in reality he had buried him alive. He re- 
solves, on pretence of business, to repair to Paris, and to con- 
fide the keys of a whole wing of the castle, as well as of the 
dungeon in which his sire is confined, to one Lapontf a villain, 
who is a sharer in his crime. His lady, when he takes leave 
of her, expresses a desire to have a sight of all the apartments 
in their habitation ; but he conjures her to defer her visit to the 
shut-up vring till he should return. Notwithstanding this 
warning from his wife's curiosity, instead of putting the keys 
into Lapont^a hand, he carelessly leaves them, with most mar- 
vellous neglect, upon a table, at his departure. They are 
snatched up by his countess's waiting-maid ; ^and she brings 
them to her mistress, together with terrific stories about the 
part of the house to which those keys gave access being 
haunted by a ghost, who groaned and spat fire at all who came 
in his way. This tempting circumstance determines the lady 
to console Her chagrin for her lord's departure, by sleeping in 
one of the haunted chambers. She takes with her the old 
steward of the house, who is frightened out of his wits, and 
places him as a sentinel at the outside of her chamber. Here, 
though no comic effect is intended, a good deal is produced, at 
least to my imagination, by the scene that follows ; for the 
steward is so fearful m his watch that he takes a bottle of 
cordial liquor from his pocket, and, having swallowed it, falls 
fast asleep. Meanwhile his mistress, without the aid of such 

Marquu ofVaubiane (in love with MatUda), C. Kemble ; Count ofColmar 
(friend to the Old Cou'nt)^ Aickin ; Blaue (an old steward), Packer ; 
Matilda (in love with the Marquis), Mn. Powell ; Terua (woman to 
the CounUsi), Miif H^ard* 
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a sedative, falls asleep also, but is awakened hj repeated 
groans. She starts up, looks round her chamber, and, tearing 
up the tapestry, discovers a hidden door. There she spies at 
a distance an aged figure advancing towards the light, and she 
calls out to him, ** Are you the ghost f^ Old Montval tells her 
his story ; but, with a delicacy as preternatural as if he had 
been a spirit, insists on going back till morning to his dungeon, 
where the damps of the earth had bedewed his head. Li^pont 
then enters, and attempts to stab the Countess, who drops a dag- 
ger that she had brought with her. Old Montvd picks up the 
weapon, and kills the villain. Young Montval enters, and 
starts back with horror at the sight of his father ; but the old 
man, though he had been strong enough to despatch Laponti 
feels death approaching, and ibrgives his unnatural son. The 
Countess upbraids her husband, who falls at her feet imploring 
pardon. She tells him to go and *' herd with cannibals that eat 
men^sflesh,^* He takes out a dagger, and stabs himself. She 
pities him when it is too late, and exclaims, '^ I have murdered 
my husband !" ^ 

To give popularity to such a piece was out of the question. 
It is surprising enough that Mrs. Siddon^ by her powerful act- 
ing, could save it from ridicule. Sagacious as she generally 
was in dramatic poetry, I must suppose her patronage of this 
tragedy a casual illusion of her taste, for, if she had seen it in 
its true light, she was too sincerely its author's friend not to ad* 
vise him to write for the pulpit instead of the stage. 

"When the piece was got up at Bath, in 1812, the playbills 
modestly announced that it had been performed thirty times 
at Drury Lane, although it had had a run there of only eight 
nights. 

Dr. Whalley, it seems, wrote this drama with the express 
view to Mrs. Siddons's appearance in it. This news the rev- 
erend poet communicated by post to Anna Seward, who sent 
him the foUbwing sensible answer : 

^ You say I must read Mrs. Siddons's part in your tragedy, 
as written for her manner of speaking, and for her alone. I 
have always thought it her highest praise that she is no man- 
nerist, but the warm, glowing, graceful creature who speaks, 
and looks, and moves by no other impulses but those of nature 
and passion, consequently with beauty, elegance, and majesty. 
If she had no other singularity except that of being the most 
perfect speaker that can be heard, she would not be the tran- 
scendent actress which she is invariably found in tragedy. I 
can associate her face and form with any given part I am read- 
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ing ; but ean no otherwise conceire her expreseion of coimte- 
Banee^ intonation, and emphasis, than by imagining, to the best 
of mj power, how a woman of fine understanding and feeling 
heart would look and speak, in the circumstances in which yoa 
have placed her. If more than that could be done, Mrs. Sid- 
dons would not be, as she is, guiltless of ever overstepping the 
modesty of nature to produce stage-effect Mrs. Yates con- 
tinually did that ; and the pathetic Mrs. Gibber had a plaintive 
monotony which she could not vary. But Mrs. Pritchard and 
Garrick were, and Mrs. Siddons is, too great and just to be 
peculiar." 

I know not whether the following poetical compliment to 
Mrs. Siddons is contained in Miss Seward's published poems, 
but the following note accompanied her sonnet; and I think it 
a curiosity of its kind, being a letter written by that lady, but 
never sent by her to the press. 

UTTER FROM MISS SEWARD TO MRS. SIDDONS. 

** Lichfield, Monday Night : 
""Aug. 11. 
^ I think myself unfortunate that impaired health generally 
obliges me to seek the coast at this season, when you are 

f ranted to the country, and sometimes to this neighbourhood, 
have now to lament that a severe cough and inflammation on 
my lungs, which a fortnight ago prevented my leaving Staf- 
fordshire, form, in their yet lurking remains, a barrier to the 
highest gratification my heart and imagination can know. To 
encounter a crowded theatre during ihe present extreme sul- 
triness would, disordered as I am, put my life to the hazard. 
Anxiously do I hope it may not prove injurious to your health 
amid exertions so trying. This night you represent Calista — 
twice, in former years, I have witnessed how exquisitely. 

** Ruminating this morning, in sweet and bitter thought, your 
matchless talents, and my l^eldom power of enjoying their afflu- 
ence, your virtues, and my distance from their sphere of action, 
the lines which you will find on this paper descended from my 
pen. I wish they were more worthy of you ; yet venture to 
present them to your acceptance. 

**If you pass through Lichfield on your return from Bir- 
mingham, I wish I might promise myself the honour of the 
Siddons sleeping beneath my roof. May I entreat of you, in 
the event of your return that way, to stop with me as many 
days as may be spared from the important demands upon your 
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time. It is an honour and happiness of which I have been 
long desirous. Should it be possible for me to obtain it now, 
favour me with a line, to say when I may expect you. 

^ With complimenta^ to Mr. iSiddons, and with every kind, 
good wish, I remain, 

" My dear madam, 

'^ Your affectionate friend 
'^ And obedieut servant, 

'^Amna Sbward.** 

SONNET. 

SiDDOKs ! when first commenced thy ardent course, 

The Powers, that guard the Drama's awful shrines- 
Beauty and grandeur, tenderness and forcey 

Silence that speaks, and eloquence divine — 
For thee erected that approachless throne 

None may or hope to conquer or to share ; 
And all our subject passions trembling own 

Each various sense subdued and captive there. 
Tet the heart says, ** Respect a rival claim, 

A claim that rises in unvanquish'd strife : 
Behold ! dividing still the palm of fame, 

Her radiant science, and her spotless life." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

She performs in Sheridan's <* Pizarro" — ^in ** Adelaide," a Tragedy by 
Pye — Lady Janty in Joanna Baillie's *' De Montfort" — ^in Godwin's 
" Antonio" — in Sotheby's " Julian and Agnes" — ^in " The Winter's 
Tale" — Her danger from'Fire in the Statue-scene — Visits Wales, on 
her way to Ireland, 

During the rest of her professional life, Mrs. Siddons ap- 
peared in no new drama that attracted crowded houses, except- 
ing *' Pizarro." The season of 1799 was an uncommonly 
protracted one at Drury Lane ; it was not concluded till the 
4th of July, and the last thirty-five nights of it were almost 
consecutively employed in the representation of this piece, 
which was adapted to the stage entirely by Sheridan, from an 
English translation of Kotzebue's German play. Sheridan 
certainly put no new laurels on his head by this adaptation, and 
he got no solid credit for it, except at his banker's ; but he 
made money, for which, at that time, he was perhaps more 

S 
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imnediately anxiom than for fame* In some particulars, it 
nraat be confessed that he has rather amended the original. 
He judiciously omitted the comic scene of Diego, as well as 
EMt<C9 confession of her love for Alomxo, and her reappear- 
ance in the character of a nun. His introduction of RoUa^s 
passage across the bridge was also a strikingly improving 
touch. In that scene, the pencil of Lawrence has done noble 
justice to the form of Kemble. 

In adapting '* Pizarro" for the stage, Sheridan, unacquainted 
with the original language, worked from an English paraphrase. 
With regard to style and imagery, he may have sometimes re- 
lieved the over-fiat familiarity of the German play, but, where 
he found the opposite fault of turgidity, he has adhered with 
tolerable fidelity to the British translator. In one speech, a 
warrior predicts that his bones will rattle in his tomb with joy 
at his posthumous fame ; and in the first scene of the second 
act, Cora talks as follows about her, child acquiring the organs 
of mastication. ** When first the white blossoms of his teeth 
appear, breaking the crimson buds that did enclose them." 
Elvira says to PizarrOf at the end of the third act, '* Thou on 
Panama's brow didst make alliance with the raving elements, 
that tore the silence of that horrid night ; — when thou didst fol- 
low, as thy pioneer, the crashing thunder's drift, and, stalking 
o'er the trembling earth, didst plant thy banner by the red vol- 
cano's mouth. Thou who, when battling on the sea, and thy 
brave ship was blown to splinters, wast seen, as thou didst be- 
stride a fragment of the smoking wreck, to wave thy glittering 
sword above thy head, as thou wouldst defy the world in that 
extremity. Come, fearless man, meet and survive an injured 
woman's fury if thou canst." 
' If this be not bombast, what does the word mean ? 

Sheridan was fond of borrowing, but he was a fairer dealer 
in metaphors than in money, and generally took the loan of the 
Ibrmer from himself. To adorn ♦* Pizarro," he drew largely 
from his own orations at Westminster Hall ; and particularly 
tsym his speech on Hastings' trial. He had a personal right. 
Ho doubt, to these flowers of speech, and some of them, in their 
proper place, were very beautiful ; but still they were flowers 
chat scarcely bore to be transplanted, and they assorted indif- 
ferently with the German bouquet of dramatic eloquence. So 
that, upon the whole perhaps, Sheridan's mutation of the piece 
l&mounted to the Irish improvement,— of turning bad into worse. 

Nevertheless, I cannot censure Kotzebue's ** Pizarro" with- 
tmt qualification. It is bad, in as far as there is some fustian 
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in the style^ and outrageous sentuiieatality ia the poitraituve of 
character. 

The resolution of RcUa to stop among his enemies, though 
he knows that they will hum him alive, rather than kill a sno* 
ring sentinel, is extravagantly imnatural ; and so are fifty other 
circumstances that could be pointed out. I am even free to 
own, that the piece, to a great extent, owed its fortune to 
scenery, music, and processions.* But, the more I look at 
Kotzebue's faults, the more I am inclined to give him credit for 
a certain liveliness in dealing with the fancy, that pleases ut 
in spite of them. We all remember that ** Pizarro" had an im* 
posing effect upon every spectator, from the king to the com* 
moner. Its attractiveness was felt universally. Nor do I be* 
Ueve that all the pageantry in the world could have wrought so 
powerfully on the senses, if thd piece had not possessed some* 
thing intrinsically animating. Its subject was new and pecu* 
harly fortunate. It brought the adventures of the most roman- 
tic kingdom of Christendom into picturesque combination with 
the simplicity and superstitions of the transatlantic world ; and 
gave the imagination a new and fresh empire of Paganisniv 
with its temples, and rites, and altars, without the stale assoi* 
ciations of pedantry. I think, if Homer had lived in our own 
days, he would have laid his scenes in South America. 

At first, I believe, Ml*s. Siddons by no means liked the char- 
acter of the camp-follower, Elvira^ but she certainly raised it 
into respectability ; and it is remarkable that, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. HaUer^ she never performed any character origi- 
nally that she rendered half so popular. Very dififerent was 
the impression produced by the next new piece that greeted 
the winter of 1800, and in which our great actress bore a part ; 
namely, the tragedy of " Adelaide," by Mr. Pye. The poet 
laureate^s drama had not the hundredth part of the positive 
faults of that of Kotzebue ; but it had the irredeemable nega- 
tive fault of lacking interest. 

On the 29th of April, Mrs. Siddons performed a new parti 

* Cast of parts : Elvira, Mrs. Siddons ; Rolla, Kemble ; Alonzo, C. 
Kemble ; Pizarro^ Barrymore ; Ataliboy Powell ; Las CasaSf J. Aickin ; 
Orozembo, Dowton ; Valverde, R. Palmer ; Old Blind Man, Cory ; Boy, 
Master CHatterley ; Sentinel, Holland ; Cora, Mrs. Jordan. 

Boaden says, in his Life of Kemble, that Sheridan was miserably anx- 
ious about the success of ** Pizarro," on the night of its representation. 
He was sufficiently miserable about Mrs. Jordan's inability to speak a 
line of the part of Cora ; but he also dreaded that Mrs. Siddons would 
not fall in with bis notion of Elvifa, The actress agreeably surprised 
failRf 
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as the Lady Janet in Joanna Baillie'»* tragedy of *^De M<mt- 
fort." I have already adverted to the surprising fact, that 
dramas, which we peruse in our libraries with little interest, 
have sometimes been made, by fine acting, most attractive on 
the stage. The works of Joanna Baillie afford at least one 
instance of a perfectly converse nature. They will be read 
with pleasure as long as our language lasts, and yet they have 
never acquired popularity in the theatre. 

To account for this fact, an indiscreet admirer of this poetess 
would probably resort to the plausible topics of a degenerate 
public taste, as well as of the enormous size of our theatres, 
and the pageantry required for filling the stage, which, un- 
doubtedly, diverts the mind from attention to more spiritual 
charms ; but I have too much respect , for Joanna Baillie's 
genius to form any estimate of it on questionable grounds. 
She brought to the drama a wonderful union of many precious 
requisites for a perfect tragic writer; — deep feeling, a pic- 
turesque imagination, and, except where theory and system 
misled her, a correct taste, that made her diction equally re- 
mote from the stiffness of the French^ and the flaccid flatness 
of the German school : a better stage style than any that we 
have beard since the time of Shakspeare, or, at least, since diat 
of his immediate disciples. 

But, to compose a tragedy that shall at onee delight the 
lovers of poetry and the populace, is a prize in the lottery of 
' Fame which has literally been only once drawn during the 
whole of the last century, and that was by the author of 
** Douglas.'* He, too, wrote several tragedies that were sheer 
blanks. Scott and B3n*on themselves both failed in dramatic 
composition. It is evident, therefore, that Melpomene demands 
on the stage something, and a good deal more than even pfiet- 
ical talent, rare as that is. She requires a potent and peculiaF 
faculty for the invention of incident adapted to theatric effect; — 
a faculty which may often exist in those who have not been 
bred to the stage, but which, generally speaking, has seldom 
been shown by any poets who were not professional players. 
There are exceptions to the remark, I know, but there are not 
many. If Shakspeare had not been a player, he would not 
have been the dramatist that he is. 

If Joanna Baillie had known the stage practically, she would 
never have attached the importance which she does to the 
development of single passions in single tragedies; and she 
would have invented more stirring incidents to justify the 
passion of her characters, and to give them that air of fatality 
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whidi, though peculiarly predoininant in the Greek drama» 
will also be found, to a certain extent, in all successful tragedies. 
Instead of this, she contrives to make all the passions of her 
main characters proceed from the wilful natures of the beings 
themselves. Their feelings are not precipitated by circum* 
stances, like a stream down a declivity, that leaps from rock 
to rock ; but, for want of incident, they seem often like water 
on a level, without a propelling impulse. 

If, in speaking thus freely of a much regarded contemporary, 
I should seem indelicate, let it be remembered that Mrs. Sid- 
dons's performance of Jane de Montfort is no uninteresting part 
of the great actress's history ; and that, having to deal with the 
subject, I could not but speak candidly : for, if I took sincerity 
out of these pages, what value would be left in them ? 

Joanna Baillie's first two tragedies were regarded by the 
reading world as the sweetest strains that hailed the close of 
the eighteenth century. John Kemble thought that '*De 
Montfort" would suit the stage ; and his acting in the piece, as 
well as Mrs. Siddons's, was amazingly powerful. Every care 
was taken that it should receive scenic decoration. Capon 
painted a very unusual pile of scenery, representing a church 
of the fourteenth Cjentury, with its nave, choir, and side aisles, 
magnificently decorated, and consisting of seven planes in suc- 
cession. In width this extraordinary elevation was about 56 
feet, 52 in depth, and 87 in height. It was positively a 
building. 

" De Montfort" had a run of eleven nights. The accounts 
of its i^eception are discrepant ; but its representation has been, 
at all events, infrequent. It was brought out again in 182 1 , when 
Kean played the part of De Montfort very ably. I shall never 
forget that performance. There was a vast audience ; among 
whom, I dare say, not threescore persons were personally ac* 
quainted with the author of the play. But the poetical char- 
acter of her who had painted the loves of Count Basil and 
Victoria was not forgotten ; and there was a deep and placid 
attention paid to " De Montfort" that might have led you to 
imagine every one present was the poetess's friend. There 
was so much silence and so much applause, that, though I had 
had misgivings to the contrary, I was impressed at the end 
with a belief that the play had now acquired, and would hence- 
forth for ever retain, stage popularity. But when I congratulated 
Kean on having rescued ''De Montfort," he told me that, 
though a fine poem, it would never be an acting play. 

If I were asked how I can call poetry beautiful which adapts 

S2 
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itself with difficnkftothe stage,! should answer, that Milton's 
M Coomis'* is an exquisite poem, but Mrs. Siddens herself could 
never give it stage popularity. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without noticing that Joanna 
Baillie has left ' a perfect picture of Mrs. Siddons, in her de- 
scription of Jane de MontforU In Act 2, Scene 1, the Pagt 
says to the Counters Fribergj 

^ Ma^Sta, tlMTe &§ a lady in your hall 
Who begf to be admitted to your presence.*' 

Lady. 
** U it not one of our invited fiiends V* 

Page, 
**No ; f& unlike to them. It is a atnnger.'^ 

Lady, 
^How leoka her countenance!" 

Page, 

** So queenly, ao commanding, and ao noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she snuled, 
Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding." 

Lady, 
*'Is she young or oldl" 

Page, 

'* Neither, if I right ffuess ; but she is fair. 
For time has laid his hand so gently on her. 
As he too had been awed." 

Lady, 

*« The foolish stripling! 
She has bewitch'd thee. Is she large m stature T* 

Page, 

*< So stately, and so graceful in her form, 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 
But, on a near approach, I found in truth 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size." 

Lady, 
••Whalishergaibt'^ 
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Pag*' 

** I cannot well deieiibe the failiion of it : 
She if not deck'd in any gallant trimi 
But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state." 

** Thine eyes deceive thee, boy. 
It is an apparition diou hast seen." ^^ * 

Friberg, 

"Ji is an apparition he has seen, 
Or it is- Jane de Montfort." 

a 

The next new tragedy that was brought out at Drury' Lai^ 
was from the pea. of Grodwin.* Mrs. Siddons pArformed in it ; 
and, from the author of Caleb Williams, a potent drama might * 
well be expected : it went, however, only through three ttightSb 
GodwiH) in two respects, may compare notes with his brother 
novelist. Fielding. They both tried the drama without success ; 
and they could both afford to pay for the disappointment out of 
their ample fame for original genius. 

Among men of this class, I doubt if we can well rank the 
lately deceased William Sotheby ; though his learning, accom- 
plishments, and industry entitle his name to a most respectful 
remembrance. His translation of ** Oberon** is among the best 
poetical versions in our language ; and I know that Wieland 
sent his thanks to him for the performance. But the worthy 
Sotheby had few ingredients of talent for dramatic poetry ; and 
his ^^ Julian and Agnes," which came out this season, was 
eminendy unsuccessful. In the course of its performance, 
Mrs. Siddons, as the heroine, had to make her exit from the 
scene with an infant in her arms. Having to retire pre- 
cipitately, she ihadvertently struck the baby^s head violently 
against a doorpost. Happily the little thing was made of 
wood, so that her doll's accident only produced a general 
laugh, in which the actress herself joined heartily .t 

*^ Namely, " Antonio, or the Soldier's Return," first performed De- 
cember 13, 1800. Don Antonio^ J. Kemble ; Don Chisman^ Barrymore ; 
Don Henrys C. Kemble ; Don Pedro^ King of Arragonf Wroughton ; 
HelenOj Mrs. Siddons. 

t ** Julian and Affnea" was acted April 25. Alfonso (really JtUian)f 
Kemble ; Provostf Wroughton ; Confeitor^ Barrymore ; Infirmiert Hol- 
land ; Prior, Packer ; Francis^ Attendant on Agnet^ Powell ; Agnet, 
Counteu of Torlona^ Mrs. Siddons ; EUeut Miss Biggs. 
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Having finished the season of 1801 by a perfonnance for 
her brother Charles's benefit (May 13), she resumed the ac- 
customed fatigue of her visits to the provincial theatres. 
From nineteen years of such splendid exertions in London, it 
might have, been expected that a fortune would have accrued to 
her, at least sufiicient wealth to have precluded the necessity 
for those summer campaigns. But, from her correspondence, 
I find that circumstances absolutely debarred her from relaxing 
her labours ; though she frequently complains, in her letters, 
not only of lassitude, but of sufifering. The erysipelas, which 
was ultimately fatal in her old age, began thus early to attack 
her with a burning heat in her lips that was often very tor- 
menting. 

On the 14th of July she writes to her friend Mrs. Fitz 
Hugh, from Preston. 

*' In about a fortnight I expect to commence my journey to 
Bath. Mr. Siddons is there ; for he finds no relief from his 
rheumatism elsewhere. His accounts of himself are less 
favourable than those of any one who writes to me about him; 
but I hope and trust that I shall find him better than he himself 
thinks ; for I know, by sad experience, with what difficulty a 
mind, weakened by long and uninterrupted sufifering, admits 
hope, much less assurance. I shall be here till next Saturday, 
and after that time at Lancaster, till Tuesday, the 28th; 
thence I shall go immediately to Bath, where I shall have 
about a month's quiet, and then begin to play at Bristol for a 
few nights. " SmcA resting finds the sole of unblest feet t" 
When we shall come to London is uncertain, for nothing 
is settled by Mr. Sheridan, and I think it not impossible that 
my winter may be spent in Dublin ; for I must go on makings 
to secure the few comforts that I have been able to attain for 
myself and my family. It is providential for us all that I can 
do so much. But I hope it is not wrong to say that I am 
tired, and should be glad to be at rest indeed. I hope yet to 
see the day when I can be quiet. My mouth is not yet well, 
though somewhat less exquisitely painful. 1 have become a 
frightful object with it for some time, and, I believe, this com- 
plaint has robbed me of those poor remains of beauty once 
admired, at least which in your partial eyes I once pos- 
sessed. * » ♦ » ♦ 

•* Tours very truly, 

•* S. S." 
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She dropped her intention of going to Dublin, and returned 
early in the following winter to Drury Lane, where she per- 
formed above forty times. It was during this season that the 
list of her new characters terminated, worthily, with one of 
Shakspeare's. On the 25th of March, 1802, she, for the first 
time, performed Hermione^ in the " Winter's Tale." The in- 
freqaency of her acting from the Shaksperian drama must be 
ascribed to the fact, that she was, generally speaking, DOt a 
free agent in the choice of her characters. The popular taste^ 
whether right or wrong, was to be gratified ; and the enlight- 
ened public, at this time, would troop in suffocating multitudes, 
for nights together, to see the " Castle Spectre" of Lewis, 
while the plays of Shakspeare could hardly draw an au- 
dience. 

She must have long foreseen the transcendent charm which 
her performance would bestow on the part of Hermione ; yet 
there was a policy in reserving it for the years of her profes- 
sional appearance when her form was becoming too matronly 
for the personation of juvenile heroines. At the same time, 
she still had beauty enough left to make her so perfect in the 
statue-scene, that assuredly there was never such a represent%^ 
tive of HermUme* Mrs. Yates had a sculptturesque beauty! 
that suited the statue, I have been told, as long as it stood still) 
but when she had to speak, the charm was broken, and tho 
spectators wished her back to her pedestal. But Mrs. Sid- 
dons looked the statue, even to literal illusion ; and while the 
drapery hid her lower limbs, it showed a beauty of head, neck, 
shoulders, and arms, that Praxiteles might have studied. This 
statue-scene has hardly its parallel for enchantment even in 
Shakspeare's theatre. The star of his genius was at its 
zenith when he composed it ; but it was only a Siddons that 
could do justice to its romantic perfection. The heart of 
every one who saw her when she burst from the semblance of 
sculpture into motion, and embraced her daughter Perditay 
must throb and glow at the recollection. 

It so happened, however, that our great actress, while per* 
forming a part in which she will never have her equal, nar- 
rowly escaped from a death more than fancifully tragic. I 
have heard her say, that she could never think of the *' Win- 
ter's Tale" without a palpitation at her heart, from the recol- 
lection of the incident to which she alludes, in the following 
letter to her firiend Mrs. Fitz Hugh« 
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•« London, AprU, 1802. 

^ * * Except for a day or two, the weather has been Tery 
favonrable to me hitherto. I trust it may continue so, for the 
* Winter's Tale' promises to be very attraetiye ; and, while it 
continues so, I am bound in honour and conscience to put my 
shoulder to the wheel, for it has been attended with great ex- 
pense to the managers, and, if I can keep warm, I trust, I shall 
continue tolerably well. As to my plans, they are, as usual, 
all uncertain; and I am precisely in the situation of poor 
Lady Percy, to whom Hotspur comically says, * I trust thou 
wilt not utter what thou dost not know.' 

*^ This must continue to be the case, in a great measure, 
while I continue to be the servant of the public, for whom (and 
let it not be thought vain) I can never sufficiently exert myself. 
I really think they receive me every night with greater and 
greater testimonies of approbation. I know it will give you 
pleasure to hear this, my dear friend, and you will not suspect 
roe of deceiving myself in this particular. 

** The other night had very nearly terminated aU my exer- 
tions ; for, while I was standing for the statue in the * Win- 
ter^ Tale,' my drapery flew over the lamps that were placed 
behind the pedestal ; it caught fire, and, had it not been for one 
of the scene men, who most humanely crept on his knees and 
extinguished it, without my knowing any thing of the matter, I 
might have been burnt to death, or, at all events, I should have 
been frightened out of my senses. Surrounded as I was with 
muslin, the flame would have run like wildfire. The bottom 
of the train was entirely burned. But for the man's prompti- 
tude, it would seem as if my fate would have been inevitable. 
I have well rewarded the good man, and I regard my deliver- 
ance as a most gracious interposition of Providence. There 
is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. Here I am, 
safe and well. God be praised ! and may his goodness make 
me profit, as I ought, by the time that is vouchsafed me. * * * 

'* My son Harry's success has been a very great comfort to 
me. I do think, if I can divest myself of partiality, that it is a 
very respectable first attempt.* 

" Yours ever truly, 

«S. S." 

In another letter to the same friend, Mrs. Fitz Hugh,t she 

* Heniy Siddons made hii first appearance this season at Covent Gar- 
den. 

t Mrs. Fitz Hugh ii the lady of W. Fitz Hugh, Esq., of Bannisters, 
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alludes to a friendly effort which she made in behalf of the 
scene man, and in which, I believe, she was successful, namely, 
in getting a pardon for his son, who was a soldier, and had 
deserted. 

4« # • J ]jgiye written myself almost blind for the last 
three days, worrying everybody to get a poor young man, who 
otherwise bears a most excellent character, saved from the dis- 
grace and hideous torture of the lash, to which he has exposed 
himself. I hope to Grod I shall succeed. He is the son of the 
man, by me ever to be blest, who preserved me from being 
burnt to death in the * Winter's Tale.' The business has 
cost me a great deal of time ; but, if I attain my purpose, I 
shall be richly paid. It is twelve o'clock at night ; I am tired 
very much. To-morrow is my last appearance. In a few 
days I shall go to see my dear girl Cecilia. How T long to 
see the darling ! 

*' Oh, how you would have enjoyed my entrie, in Conatance^ 
last night. I was received really as if it had been my first 
appearance in the season. I have gone about to breakfasts 
and dinners, for this unfortunate young man, till I am quite 
worn out with them. You know how pleasuHs, as it is called, 
fatigues. 

" Ever yours, 

" S. S." 

near Soathampton, late Member of Parliament for Tiverton. She is a 
branch of the ducal family of Hamilton, and the sister of Mr. Hamilton, 
the accomplished author of " Egjptiaca." Mrs. Siddons was for half her 
life-time the attached friend and incessant correspondent of Mrs. F., and 
seldom spent a year without, visiting her, at Bannisters. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Mrs. Siddons goes to Ireland with melancholy Presentiments— She yints 
Conway Castle, in Wales — FuU&ls her Engagement at Dublin, and ac- 
cepts one at Cork — Becomes alarmed by the News of her Daughter 
Sally's Illness — Quits ber Engagement at Cork — Returns to England, 
and finds her Daughter dead — Acts in the Winter at Covent Garden 
again — Is severely affected in her Healthr-Tbe popularity of the Boy 
Betty. 

Thb heavy defalcations of payment which Mrs. SiddoBs 
and John Kemble had often suffered at Drury Lane, induced 
them both to retire from that theatre at the close of the sea- 
son of 1802. Mrs. Siddons's professional industry being still in- 
dispensable for the comforts of her family, and Ireland appear- 
ing, for the present, to be its most promising field, she repaired 
thither with the view of wintering in Dublin. She was accom- 
panied by her friend Miss WUkinson ; and, though she had to 
count upon this absence from home being longer than usual, it 
is difficult to see why the prospect of it should have filled her 
with dark forebodings. Yet I know that she left London, on 
this occasion, with an unaccountable melancholy upon her 
mind, and an undefined anticipation that some great misfortune 
was awaiting her. She honoured me with a short note before 
her departure, from the tenor of which I imagined that the ca- 
lamity she anticipated was her own death ; for she expressed 
her fears that she should never see her friends in England 
again. When she took leave of the elder Mr. Greatheed, she 
gave way to grief in a manner quite unusual to her, and told 
him she augured that they were never to meet more, till after 
some great affliction had befallen her. By one of those acci- 
dents that almost palliate superstition, they never did meet till 
after Mr. Greatheed had lost his only son, and she her beloved 
daughter Sarah Maria. In a letter to Mrs. Piozzi, she anti- 
cipates a different event, that might have been more naturally 
expected. 

« May, 1802. 
<* Farewell, my beloved friend ! a long, long farewell ! Oh, 
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moA a day as this has been ! to le^ave all that is dear to me. 
I have been sarrounded by my family, and my eyes have dwelt 
with a foreboding tenderness too painful, on the venerable face 
of my dear father, that tells rae I shall look on it no more. I 
eommit my children to your friendly protection, with a full and 
perfect reliance on the goodness yon have always manifested 
towards 

^ Your ever faithful and affectionate 

** S. SlDDONS.** 

At the moment of her parting from Mr. Greatheed, his son 
Bertie was in robust health. The daughter whom she was 
destined to see no more had been an invalid during the winter, 
but I remember, for I was at that time very intimate in the 
family, that, when Mrs. Siddons set out on the journey, Sally 
was so well. as to enjoy parties very cheerfully, both at home 
and abroad ; and that there was nothing to justify apprehen- 
sions respecting her in the breast of the fondest parent* Mrs. 
Siddons left Marlborough-street late in May,and, within a few 
weeks afterward, Sally was in such health and spirits that 
she wrote the following letter to Miss Wilkinson, dated 

'* Queen's Parade, Bath, 
•'Jtf/y 2, 1802. 
••My dear Patty, 

•• We had several very pleasant parties before I left London. 
Charles Moore's pic'tiic was quite delightful, it was such fine 
weather, the Temple Gardens so gay, and the whole scene so 
beautiful. Bertie Greatheed. dined with us, and we walked 
with him to the Temple, where we arrived at half-past seven : 
Mrs. Kemble was there. We had tea and coffee ; Dorothy 
Place and I presided* The rest of my father's paity wen 
Mr, Lysons, &c. After tea we walked in the garden tUl nine^ 
at which time a bell rings, after which no promenading in the 
garden is permitted. We were all very agreeable, only Dor^ 
othy was a little disconcerted because Bertie found fault with 
her new hat : she looked, however, very beautiful in it. We 
had a pretty cold supper, and did not part till pas( twelve 
o'clock. On Wednesday we went to a party at Sadler's Wells* 
where we were very pleasant ; and on Saturday Charles Moore 
sent us orders to see the * Surrender of Calais,' and * Fortune's 
Frolic' How delightedly I laughed at ' Fortune's Frolic' " 

T 
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8he afterward aUodaa to her brother's marriage witk 
Murray. 

^ Miss Marray looked very beantiful, in a white chip hat, 
with a lace cap tinder it, her long dark pelisse tied together 
with purple bows, ready for trayelling. Hany was so BervooB 
that Miss Payne was nursing him up with good things. At 
nine, my father, Mr. Murray, &c. ^c, and I, went to church. 
The ceremony had hardly begun before poor Henry turned as 
pale as death, and shook from head to foot so that he was 
obliged to hold by the rails near him to support himselt 
Miss Murray trembled, and, before she could finish what she 
had to say afler the clerg3rman, her tears prevented her speak- 
ing out : she replied the rest in a whisper. I was eztrenaety 
affected, and turning to look at the rest, I found that my moist 
handkerchief was not without companions. Harry was yeiy 
ready to reply, and cried out, * I will,' before it was necessary. 
He wanted to put on the ring, too, before the proper time. 
After they were married, we signed our names, as witnesses, 
vnder them. Then we all saluted Mrs. Heniy Siddons, and as 
soon as we returned to their lodgings, they set off for Bimaing- 
ham. My father made the bride a present of a handsome 
coral necklace, bracelet, and earrings. I meant to have given 
her a ring, but that provoking Hamlet did not send it home in 

time. 

****** 

•« Yours, my dearest Patty, 

^'Sasah Maria Siiwoks. 

^ To Wms Wilkinson, with Mrs. Siddons^ 
** Theatre Royal, DubUn."^ 

Mrs. Siddons and her friend proceeded to Ireland by the 
'Way of Holyhead. At first her spirits were extremely de- 
-pressed, but they recovered at last by the change of air and 
scenery. She very naturally stopped at Stratford, to visit tht 
house of Shakspeare. Here, in spite of her melancholy, she 
was forced to smile at the cool impudence of a woman who 
showed them the mansion of the mighty poet, and endeavonred 
to palm on their credulity a little monster of a boy, with a 
double tongue, by the name of William Shakspeare, as a great 
grandson's grandson of his immortal namesake. The show- 
woman was marvellously loquacious, and Mrs. Siddons re- 
marked that nature had endowed her also with a double allow- 
ance of tongue. 
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Miss Wilkiiisoa lias shown me a diary of this jooniey, which 
she wrote more than thirty years ago. " On the 25th of May," 
she says, ** a beautiful day, we entered Wales, and got to Con- 
way before sunset. Mrs. Siddons walked about the romantic 
oastle for more than an hour. There were harpers below the 
biulding. She sat at one of the windows of the ruins, looking out 
upon- the lovely scenery, — the river glowing in the balmy sun- 
shine, — the vessels gliding up and down, — and the glorious 
Welsh mountains, .till she seemed absdrbed in a luxuriant revery. 
We returned to our inn, and during supper, a harper was ad- 
mitted, according to custom, to entertain the strangers. He 
was the most venerable looking man I ever saw. Mrs. Sid- 
dons said that he gave her mind the image of a Druid." In 
^at romantic time and place Mrs. Siddons honoured the hum- 
blest poet of her acquaintance by remembering him ; and let 
the reader blame or pardon my egotism, as he may think fit, 
I cannot help transcribing what the diarist adds, — "Mrs. Si4- 
doos said, *• 1 wish that Campbell were here.* " 

** We left Conway," Miss Wilkinson continues, " next n^om- 
ing, and ere long crossed Penman Mawr, where, like olhfi? 
travellers, we alighted from onr carriftges to look from a bridge 
that commands the fullest view of the sublime landscape, with 
all its rocks and water. A lady within hearing of us was in 
•uch ecstacies, that she e^cclaimed, ' This awful scenery makes 
me feel as if I were only a worm, or a grain of dust on the 
face of the earth.* Mrs. Siddons turned round, and said, * I 
feel very differently.* " 

From Dublin, after two months* acting, she wrote to Mrs. 
Fitz Hugh, on the 9d of August, that her reception in the Irish 
capital had equalled her highest expectations, and that her 
profits had gone beyond them. A few days afterward, she left 
Dublin for Cork, and performed at the latter }dace for several 
weeks, at the end of which she returned to the North, amd 
acted at Belfast for nearly a month, amid the loudest greet- 
iDgs of enthusiasm. 

Frop Belfast she and her companion, after spending some 
days with the hospitable family of Grosford Castle, returned 
ence more to Dublin, and found there, among other letters from 
England, one from Mr. Siddons, expressing considerable anz^ 
•ty on pecuniary matters, — stating that a large sum of money 
had been expended on the house in Marlborough-street, aoiil 
that a still greater sum would be required for fitting out George 
lar India, and requesting therefore, if Mrs. Siddons did pot re- 
iBain in Dublin, that she would ga and perform at LiverpooL 
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She preferred the far more lucrative speculation of contiiiiiaig 
in the Irish capital, and renewed her engagement with the man- 
ager, Jones. Meanwhile her popularity, both personal and 
professional, was unabated. The presence of royalty conM 
not have been welcomed with more demonstrations of zeal than 
she received from all ranks of the community ; and she speaks, 
in all her letters, with gratitude of the ** warjn-hearted Irish.^ 
But, though fluted by the rich, flattered by the talented, and 
cheered wherever she mado her appearance, she had stiH to 
endure those harassments which are scarcely separable from 
the player's vocation. Mr. Jones was not only an overbearing 
genUeman, but so practically litigious, that it was unsafe to 
gainsay his managerial will in the slightest particular ; for he 
concluded every dispute by sending for his solicitor ; and, by 
long training, he had become an adept in litigation. It required 
all her patience to fulfil her engagement with him peaceably, 
and without forfeiting either her profits or dignity. 

With all her popularity, too, she was not without some de- 
tractors, even on the warm-hearted side of the Channel. It 
tnts rttmoured, indeed asserted, in a Dublin newspaper, that 
she had refused to play for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospi- 
tal. She refuted this falsehood as distinctly as she had dis- 
proved other calumnious allegations of her uncharitableness ; 
but it is painful to find her obliged to exculpate herself, at a 
time when her heart was still sore with filial sorrow ; for, on 
the 9th of December, she received the intelligence of her 
father's death. It was shortly after that she had to write to 
Jones the following letter about the above gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

** Dublin^ January^ 180a. 
'«DsarSir, 
,** The candour and generosity with which you were so good 
as to acknowledge the truth asserted in my letter to you, re- 
specting the Lying-in Hospital, encourage me to hope that 
you would forward any means of my public justification. I 
find that the publication of this letter is universally expected, 
and, as you yourself so kindly yesterday suggested this as the 
most efifectual measure of efifecting that purpose, I beg you will 
do me the favour of returning that letter to me, as I have only 
an imperfect copy of it (which I would not willingly present 
to the public), if yon have not destroyed it. It is hard to bear 
at one and the same time the pressure of domestic sorrow, the 
aaaoety of business, and the necessity of healing a wounded 
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Mpntation ; but such is the rude enforcement of the time, and 
I must eostain it as I am enabled by that Power who tenqper* 
the wind to the shorn lamb. 

^ Yours sincerely^ 

^ Sv SnrnoNs.'^ 

On the 2d of February she had the satisfactioa of receifiny 
a letter from Sally» descnbing herself as well and gay. A few 
days afterward, her grief at the prospect of a long separation 
from her son George was soothed by his coming to visit her 
before his departure for India^ He stopped with her a fort^ 
night. When it came to the last, his affection, and fear of 
over-agitating his mother would not allow him to take a formal 
farewell of her. Gieorge had recommendations from royaltjf 
itself to the Qovemor-general of India, almost amounting to m 
command to provide for him handsomely ; and the boy's pro8«< 
pects were so hopeful and ambitious, that she resigned herself 
as cheerfully as she could to an event that was to make hia 
happy. ^ It was gratifying,** Mbs Wilkinson says,, ^ to see 
them fondly trying to make all the happiness they could out of* 
the last days of their domestication, though theiv mutual amileft 
were often more affecting than any tears." 

Hitherto none of her correspondents had alarmed her abouft 
Sally ; and Mr. Siddcms himself seems to have participated in 
the general and fallacious security respecting her. Mrs. 8idr« 
dons, therefore, made an engagement, that, on leaving Dublin^ 
she should perform at Cork, and she repaired thither in Marck^ 
Ob the 10th of that nuonth Mr. Siddons communicated,, in a 
letter to Miss Wilkinson, that Sally was very poorly, but 
charged her not to disturb Mrs. Siddons with the intettigenee« 
Miss Wilkinson, however, thought it her duty to show the leU 
ter to Mrs. Siddons, who would have instantly set off for Eng-^ 
land if the wmds had permitted her^. But the equinoctial galea 
had set in, and no vessel durst venture out of the harbour^ 
Two days later a letter came to Mrs. Siddons herself^ from her 
husband, requesting her to set her mind at ease with regard fa 
Sally, and to proceed to Cork. She obeyed his i^nction^ami 
acted at the theatre there on the 21st of March, but in a stale 
of miserable snxiety^ as may be seeuiby the following letter tOk 
Mrs. Fitz Hugh. 

*« Mt MUR Fanviv 
<«How dull I snfltriftnthr thank youfes aU your Irinrtnisa tm 

T2 
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me T You know my heart, and I spare my words ; for, God 
knows, my mind is in so distracted a state that I can hardly 
write or speak rationally. Oh ! why did not Mr. Siddons tett 
me when she was first taken so ill ! I should then have got 
clear of this engagement, and what a world of wretchedness 
and anxiety would have been spared to me ! And yet, good 
God ! how should I have crossed the sea 1 For a fortnight 
past it has been so dangerous, that nothing but wherries have 
ventured to the Holy Head ; but yet, I thiiiJc I should have put 
myself into one of them if I could have known that my poor 
dear girl was so ill. Oh ! tell me all about her. I am almost 
broken-hearted, though the last accounts tell me she has been 
mending for several days. Has she wished for me ? but I 
know, I feel that she has. The dear creature used to think it 
weakness in me when I told her of the posubility of what 
might be endured from illness, when that tremendous element 
divides one from one's family. Would to God I were at her 
bedside ! It would be for me then to sujQTer with resignation what 
I cannot now support with any fortitude. If any thing could 
relieve the misery I feel, it would be that my dear and inesti- 
mable Sir Lucas Pepys had her under his care. Pray tell him 
this, and ask him to write me a word of comfort. Will you 
believe that I must play to-night, ^nd can you imagine any 
wretchedness like it in this terrible state of mind t For a 
moment I comfort myself by reflecting on the strength of the 
dear creature's constitution, which has so often rallied, to the 
astonishment of us all, under similar serious attacks. Then 
again, when I think of the frail tenure of human existence, my 
heart fails, and sinks into dejection. God bless you ! The 
suspense that distance keeps me in you may imagine, but it 
cannot be described. 

** Adieu, your ever affectionate, 

" S. S." 

For several succeeding days her agony was wound up to the 
highest pitch by the non-arrival of letters from home. Mrs. 
Fitz Hugh had written to her duly, and so had Mr. Siddons, 
but, owing to the stormy state of the weather, the Cork packet 
arrived irregularly. At last, in the course of a week, she re- 
ceived tidings that were not favourable, though at the same 
time not desperate ; but she could endure her apprehensions 
no longer, and determined immediately to return to England. 
She told Mr. Pero, the manager of the Cork theatre, that she 
was utterly unable to finish her engagement, and he assented 
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to her renouncing it, though it ivas a great loss to him, in Ae 
most hamane and honourable manner. She and Miss Wilkin* 
son accordingly set off for Dublin, being informed that it was 
a safer route to England than direct from Cork. In Dublia 
they were again detained by. contrary winds, and, as if every 
circumstance had conspired to make her miserable, Mrs. Sid- 
dons found no intelligence respecting her daughter awaiting 
her arrival there. Her announcement of her intention to 
leave Cork not having reaching Mrs. Fitz Hugh in due time, 
her friend had still addressed her letters to the South. Mrs. 
Siddons therefore writes to that friend in a tone of impatience 
too excusable under such excruciating circumstances. 

** Dublin, AprU 2, 1803. 
** I am perfectly astonished, my dear friend, that I have not 
heard from you, after begging rit so earnestly. Good God ! 
what can be the reason that intelligence must be extorted, as 
it were, in circumstances like mine. One would think common 
benevolence, setting affection quite aside, might have induced 
some of you to alleviate, as much as possible, such distress as 
you know I must feel. The last letter from Mr. Siddons 
stated that she was better. Another letter, from Mr. Mont- 
gomery, at Oxford, says that George gave him< the same ac- 
count. Why, why am I to hear this only from a person at 
that distance from her, and so ill informed as the writer must 
be of the state of her health ? Why should not you or Mr. 
Siddons have told me this ? I cannot account for your silence 
at all) for you know how to feel. I hope to sail to-night, and 
to reach London the third day : God knows when that will be. 
Oh God ! what a home to return to, after all I have been doing ! 
and what a prospect to the end of my days ! 

" Yours ever, 

" S. S.'* 

As soon as the weather would permit, she crossed to Holy- 
head, and proceeded to Shrewsbury as fast as she could find 
conveyances. There she met with a letter from Mr. Siddons, 
acknowledging Sally's danger, and affectionately sharing her 
parental feelings : but also praying her to remember the pre* 
dousness of her own life, and not to endanger it by over-rapid 
travelling. Only an hour or two after this letter had been 
written, her daughter's sufferings had come suddenly to a close ; 
and, while she was reading it, a person recently arrived from 
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London sent to call Miss Wilkinson oat of the room, and \^ 
tell her that Misa Siddons was dead. Her faithful friend would 
have fain broken the news upon Mrs. Siddons gradually, but 
her countenance betrayed her; and the bereaved mother* 
having now no occasion for rapid travelling, sank into speech^ 
less despondency, and lay for a day at Shrewsbury (Miss 
Wilkinson says, in her Diary), cold and torpid as a stone, and 
with scarcely a sign of life. 

She proceeded at last on her journey to London. At Ox* 
ford she found a condoling letter awaiting her from her brother 
John ; and a few miles from town she was met by her brother 
Charles, who accompanied her next day on her first visit to 
their widowed mother. The agitation of her mind produced a 
severe indisposition, for which the air and waters of Chelten- 
ham were recommended. From that place she dates the £»!• 
lowing letter to Mrs. Fitz Hugh* 

V 

'^ Birch Farmt Cheltenham^ Juncr 180a« 
" The serenity of the place, the sweet air and scenery of 
my cottage, and the medicinal effect of the waters, have done 
some good to my shattered constitution. * * * 

"' I am unable, at times, to reconcile myself to my fate. 
The darling being for whom I mourn is assuredly released 
from a life of suffering, and numbered among the blessed spir- 
its made perfect. But to be separated for ever, in spite of 
reason and in spite of religion, is at times too much for me. 
Give my love to dear Charles Moore,* if you chance to see 
him. Have you read his beautifhl account of my sweet 
Sally. It is done with a truth and modesty which has given 
me the sincerest of all pleasures that I am now allowed to 
feel, and assures me stiU more than ever that he who could 
feel and taste such excellence, was worthy of the particular 
regard she had for him. 

** Yours very truly, 

" S. S.** 

* To ChailM Moore, the brother of General Sir John Moore, I wa» 
indebted for my introduction to the acquaintance of Mrs. Siddons and 
her daughter. I shall never forget the first meeting I had with him after 
Miss Siddons*s death ; it was accidentally in the street : he shook hands 
with me, but could not speak. He gave me hit arm, however* and w» 
walked tosether to his chambers, where he show^ m» a bust of SaUy 
Siddons. It scarcely did her justice, to my remembrance. She was not 
strictly beautiful, but her countenance was like her mother's, with 
brilliant eyes, and a remaduble mixture of fiazdmess and sweetocfli in 
her physiognomy. 
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During her 8tay at Birch Farm she was consoled hj having 
her little daughter Cecilia with her, as well as by a visit from 
Miss Dorothy Place, the dear friend of her lost Sally, who had 
been with her during all her illness, and had closed her eyes. 
Her brother John Kemble, and Charles Moore, also came to 
her in this retreat ; and the whole congenial party left Chel- 
tenham in July, to make an excursion among the scenery of 
the Wye, which proved of benefit to Mrs. Siddons's spirits* 
After their tour she paid a visit to Mrs. Fitz Hugh, at Bannis- 
ters, and then returned to London, where she made an engage- 
ment to act the following winter at Covent Garden.* 

This change of her theatre promised agreeable results to 
Mrs. Siddons, in which she was not disappointed. John 
Kemble was bere* as he had been at Drury Lane, both actor 
and acting manager ; but he was not at Covent Garden sub- 
jected to rapacious alienations of the payment due to himself 
and his fellow-performers ; for Harris, as the managing pro- 
prietor, was honourably punctual. On the other hand, Covent 
Garden Theatre was immediately and well rewarded by the 
profits that accrued from the united talents of the Kemble and 
the Siddons, and the addition of sixteen private boxes to those 
that were taken by the aristocracy, at the rent of 300/. a year, 
was a flattering earnest of what this new connexion would 
achieve. 

She made her first appearance a(\er this engagement at Cov-' 
ent Garden, as IsabeHa^ in the *' Fatal Marriage,** on the 27tk 
of September, 1803. On the 6th of the following month she 
acted Lady Randolph, and her son Henry was the Douglas^ 
and Kemble took Old Nerval. 

She made her Elvira no less popular at Covent Garden than 
it had been at the other theatre, and she performed it ofteher 
than any other character during the season. On the first night, 
however, that ^ Pizarro'' was produced at the former house, 
considerable embarrassment was occasioned by the inability of 
the actor Cooke to articulate his part. He made matters worse 
by attempting to say, in the way of apology, ** Ladies and 

* Mr. Robertson, the aecretaiy of Covent Garden Theatre, hae &- 
▼oared me with the following information respecting the terms of her en- 
gagements at that house. 

Of the amount of her salary in 1803 there is no document ; hot, in 1804 
and 5, it was 90/. per night. 

In 1905-6, she acted on an average of 27f. per night. 

In 1806-7, she received 30 guineas per niffht. 

In 1810-11, 30 guineas per night; and m 18J1-1S, 50 gumeas per 
night. 
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gendemen^ my M compUaiiUJ* On his removal from the stag e« 
f Henry Siddons read his part, and so well as to gain much 
credit. Mrs. Siddons had no new character this season, nor 
indeed ever afterward ; but, from September, 1803, to Maj, 
1804, she made the amazing exertion of performing sixtj 
nights.* 

At the conclusion of the season, she went, with Miss Wil- 
kinson, on a visit to her friend Mrs. Damer, at Strawberry 
Hill. This lady, like her illustrious guest, was fond of sculp- 
ture, and, having no other occupation to engross her time, she 
was a more skilful artist. A specimen of her statuary stands 
on the staircase of the British Museum. At Strawberry Hill, 
during Mrs. Siddons's residence, the Duke of Orleans, now 
King of the French, and his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, were occasional visitants. It is creditable to the memory 
of the latter, that he never met our great actress without show- 
ing peculiar and marked respect for her. She was never at 
Brighton, when the prince was there, without being a guest al 
the Pavilion. 

At the close of the summer she had a severe attack of lum* 
bago, and, for the sake of country air, G^e removed from Marl- 
borough street to a cottage at Hampstead. Mr. Siddons and 
she were now, by a sad fatality, invalids with the same 
rheumatic affection. Their new abode, on the day of their 
arrival, much delighted the old gentleman. He ate his dinner 
with uncommon relish, and, looking out at the beautiful pros- 
pect, said, ** Sally, this will cure all our ailments.*' But he 
was mistaken, for Mrs. Siddons was confined for weeks to her 
bed, with extreme suffering. She tried, at last, the effect of 
electricity, and it proved beneficial, but the agony of the 
operation was excruciating. The touch of the sparks made 
her feel as if burning lead had been running through her veins, 
and extorted such shrieks from her, that Mr. Siddons said he 
was afraid of the people from without burs^ng into the house, 
under the idea that murder was going on. 

Before the winter set in, she was relieved from pain, and 
they returned to town ; but Mr. Siddons having relapsed, while 
she recovered, he resolved once more to try the waters of Bath 

* She acted Isabella fire timet ; Lady Randolph once ; Mrs. Holler 
three times ; Elvira^ twelve ; Mrs. BeverUy^ five ; Co/m/o, foar ; Behi^ 
derOf six ; IsabellOf in ** Measure for Measure," two ; Lady Macbeth, seven ; 
Hemione (" Distressed Mother"), two ; Jans SliorCf one ; Queen Mary,^ 
one ; Desdsmmui, six ; Constance, two ; (rrictss Paughier^ one ; Zarck 
(in the « Mourning Bride"), two. 
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for his rheumatism ; and, as Mrs. Siddons and Miss Wilkinson 
had no occasion for so large a house as that in Marlborough* 
street, she parted with it, and took lodgings in Princess-street, 
Hanover-square. Her landlord was an upholsterer, of the name 
of Nixon. He and his wife, at this day, mention their ill us* 
trious tenant with a devotion like that of Catholics speaking of a 
saint ; and they dwell pariicalarly on the suavity of her temper. 
One day looking at her landlord's card, she found that the up* 
holsterer was adso an undertaker, and she said laughingly, 
*♦ Well then, Mr. Nixon, I bespeak you to bury me." Twenty- 
seven years afterward Mr. Nixon conducted her funeral. 

Mrs. Siddons*s health, though she had recovered from ex* 
cessive agony, was certainly very feeble during the winter and 
spring of 1804-5, and she performed only twice at Covent 
Garden in the whole course of the season. Yet I suspect that 
bad health was not the only cause of her absence from the 
stage. This was the season when Master Betty made his 
first appearance on the London boards, and was equally the 
magnet of attraction at each of the great theatres. The popu- 
larity of that baby-faced boy, who possessed not even the 
elements of a good actor, was a hallucinatioii in the public 
mind, and a disgrace to our theatrical history. It enabled 
managers to give him sums for his childish ranting that were 
never accorded to the acting of a Gafrick or a Siddons. His 
bust was stuck up in marble by the best sculptors ; he was 
painted by Opie and Northcote ; and the verses that were 
poured out upon him were in a style of idolatrous adulation. 
Actors and actresses of merit were obliged to appear on the 
stage with this minion, and even to affect the general taste for 
him, in order to avoid giving offence. But Mrs. Siddons never 
condescended to act with him, nor even concealed her disgust 
at the populat infatuation. She went to see him, however, 
and gave him all the praise that he deserved. At the end of 
the play, the late Lord Abercorn came into her box, and told 
her that that boy, Betty, would eclipse every thing which had 
been called acting in England. ** My lord," she answered, 
** he is a very clever, pretty boy, but nothing more." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Mn. Siddons removM her abode to Weftboorae— Mr. Siddons's YeiMi 
on the Bame — ^Mn . Siddons's Letter to her son HeniTy from Broadstain 
—Characters she played in 1806-7 at Covent Garden — ^Mr. Siddons's 
Death — ^Mrs. Siddons's Letter to Mrs. Piozzi on the event — ^The Bom* 
ing of Covent Garden Theatre— Rebuilding of the House, and the 0. 
P. Riots — ^Letter to Mrs. Siddons from Mr. ^yll — ^Another firom Han- 
nah More — ^Mrs. Siddons takes her Farewell of the Stage. 

In the April of 1805, Mrs. Siddons took possession of a 
pleasant cottage at Westbourne, near Paddington, which she 
furnished for her permanent residence. It was small, but con- 
tained more accommodation than its appearance indicated. 
With the aid of her trusty upholsterer, Nixon, she fitted it up 
▼ery elegantly, built an additional room for a studio, and laid 
out the shrubbery and garden with great taste. She was sur- 
rounded with fresh air and green fields, and describes herself 
as delighted with her retreat. Mr. Siddons passed some weeks 
at Westbourne ; but his infirm health obliged him to make ar- 
rangements for having a permanent establishment at Bath, as 
he found no relief from rheumatism anywhere else. To Mrs. 
Siddons*s constitution the sultry summer air of that place was 
noxiously relaxing, and her profession put it out of the question 
as a winter sojourn. She went, however, as often as her 
health and avocations would permit her, to join her husband at 
Bath ; and their partial separation, if such it could be called, 
was one of convenience, if not of absolute necessity. 

Mr. Boaden, in his Life of the great woman, has described 
this parting as if it had been a formal one occasioned by in- 
compatibility of temper. I find no fault with him for having 
done so, for he only credited the prevailing, though false ru- 
mour to that efiect ; and because he has also with justice and 
propriety recorded the fact, that Mr. Siddons, by the last sol- 
emn act of his life, demonstrated the honour and esteem in 
which he had held his partner. But the report that they were 
separated from alienation was absolutely unfounded. Mr. 
Siddons was obliged to be at Bath on account of his health, 
and Mrs, Siddons to be in London on account of her profes- 
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sion. They lived as much together as circumstances, would' 
permit during the rest of Mr. Siddons's life ; aiid I would a«k^ 
any candid person if he can find the slightest symptom of un- 
friendly feelings between them in the following verses, which 
Mr. Siddotts wrote ! , 
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1. " . 

Would you Pd Westboume Farm describei 

1*11 do it then, and free from gall, 
For sure it would be Bi|i to ^be 

A thing so pretty and ao spaaU. 

2 

The poplar waUc, if you^have itrengtlv 

Will take a minute's time to step it ; 
Nay, cartel, 'tis of such a length, 

'Twould almost tire a frog to leap it. 

3. 
Bat when the pleasure-ground is seen, 

Then what a burst cemea on the tow ; 
Its level walk, its shaven green, 

Tot which a razor's stroke would do. 

4. 
Now, pray bei cautious when you ent/er. 

And curb you^ strides from much expansion ; 
Three paces take you to the centra, . 

Thne more, you're dose against the m«uuiiu 

6. 
Tba mansion, cottage, bouse, or hut. 

Gall 't what joa will, has room ^xiithin ^ 

To lodge the king of Lilliput, 

- But not his oourtf nor yet his queen. 

6. 
The kitchen-garden, true to keeping, 
- Has length and breadth and width so pla&ty, , 
A snail, if fairly set a-craeping, . 

Could scarce go round while you told twenty. 

7. 
Perhaps you^l cry, on hearing thiS| 

What ! eveiy thing so very smafft 
No, sho^hat made it what it is. 

Has gfsntnass that makaa up ibr alL 

Let the reader judge for himself whether these TtrMS he kL 
the style of a. man parting from his wife on unpleasant terms. ^ 

If I had metwith allusions to tlie alleged mfelidty of Mrs* 
Siddons as a married woman, in any unfriendly aceolmt of: lisr 
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life, I should have passed them over in silence ; but Mr. Boa^ 
den has taken up the subject; and he treats it not only like 
a gentleman, but with an air of sincere belief, so that I can 
scarcely avoid it, although I feel it to be a matter of delicate 
animadversion. That Mr. and Mrs. Siddons never had any 
petty disputes in the whole course of their conjugal unioil, is 
more than I would undertake to affirm of them, or of nine- 
tenths of all the wedded pairs that ever existed ; but I speak 
my sincere belief, when I say that they never had. any differ- 
ences sufficient to interfere substantially with their firm and 
mutual regard. If it be asked why I express myself so confi- 
dently on this subject, I have to answer, that I derive my belief 
from the earnest assurance of one who lived under their roof 
for many years, and who ws^s on the most amicable terms with 
both of them. When there is any real unhappiness between 
man and wife, and when the latter has any peculiarly confi- 
dential friend, I look on the probability of the husband dislik- 
ing, if not' cordially -detesting, that confidential friend of his 
wife, as amounting to moral certainty. Now, Miss Wilkinson 
stood exactly in that relation to the great woman. .She was 
to her as an adopted daughter. But what was the conduct of 
Mr. Siddons to this dearest favourite of his wife ? He was in- 
variably kind to her; and his letters bespeak a frank and 
almost paternal fondness. I knew Mr. Siddons only when he 
was. old and a suffering invalid, but he was even then remark- 
ably gentlemanlike and gracious ; and I never recall those de- 
lightful evenings at Marlborough-street, which brought me 
some of the dearest friends- and happiest h<^urs of my whole 
existence, without remembering that the great woman's queen- 
mother-like welcome was enhanced by her husband's urbanity. 
He vwas remarkably full of anecdote. 

Among the letters of Mrs. Siddons I have found the follow* 
ing, which, though it alludes to a transieiit difference, shows 
that their conjugal disputes were of no exasperated nature. 

'' December 16, iS04. 

'* My i)EAR SiD.,* 

** I am really sorry that my little flash of merriment should 

have been taken so seriously, for I am sure, however we may 

differ in trifles, we can never cease to lave each other. You 

ynttt me tq say what I «xpect to \i2Lve done — I can expect 

* This was her usual style of eontfacting his name, lit speaking or 
Wilting to him. 
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nothing, more than 70U yourself have designed nie in yonrwill. 
Be (as you ought to be) the master of all while God permits, 
but, in case of 3^ur death, only let me be put out of the power 
of any person living. This is all that I desire ; and I think 
that you cannot but be convineed that it is reasonable and 
proper. 

*' Your ever affectionate and faithful 

During the summer of 1805 she professionally visited both 
the Scottish, and Irish capitals, with her usual applause and 
success ; and, returning to London, she acted thirty-nine times* 
at C6vent Garden, during the season 1805-6, but t)nly in her 
accustomed characters. < 

In theatrical life, Mrs. Siddons had now ceased to assume 
any fresh part ; but, in 1806, I find her fulfilling, in real life, 
the new character of a grandmother, with all the truth and 
benignity that belonged to her nature. From Broadstairs she 
writes lo her son Henry, on the 6th of August of that year: 

"My DEAR Harry, 
" I have very great pleasure in telling you that your dear 
little ones are quite well. The bathing agrees with them per- 
fectly. They are exceedingly improved in looks and appetite, 
though their stomachs turn a little, poor dears, at the sight of 
the machines ; bu tkideed, upon the whole, the dipping is pretty 
well got over, and thi^y look so beautiful after it, it would do 
your heart good to see thc^rti. I assure you they are the belles 
of Broadstairs. Their nurse }9 very good-humoured to them. 
She is certainly not a beauty, but they like her as wdl as if 
she were a Venus. Never were little souls so easily managed, 
or so little troublesome. They are very fond of, Pattjy — ^I*m 
afraid they don^t like me so well, for I am not half so good a 
playfellow as Patty or their grandfather. Accept, and present 
to dear Harriet our united loves, and believe me, my dear 
Harry, • 

" Your afieetionate mother, 

"S. 8." 

In her season of 1806-7, at Govent Garden, she played 

* Isabella, ten times ; Queen Katharine, eiglit ; Mrs. Beverley, four ; 
Jane Shore, twice ; Mrs. Holler, twice ; CalisiOr^met ; Euphrasia, onct ; 
Jjody Macbeth, eight ; Belvidera, thiee ; Elvira, six tinMs* 
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fQwAM XiolibrtiM Mven times; I^iMly MaAhk (to Cooke's 
JUbc&tfM) five tames; IsabeUa (** Fatal Marriage**) twice; 
Elvira twice ; Lady Randolph dnce ; Mrs. BeverlBy once ; 
JBuphrana ooee ; and Volutnnia fifteen times. It is pleasant 
to perceive in this list Shakspeare's dramatic popularity keq^ 
ing ahead of Sheridan's. The part of Cordelia she now gave 
up to Miss Smith, since Mrs. Bartley. The young Roscius 
was no longer the idol of London ; but it would seem that he 
was still much run after in the provincial theatres, from what 
sbe writes to iaier friend the following summer, dating 

'^Uoerpool, July 15, 1807. 
** The houses are tolerably good. I can*t expect to be fol- 
loyired like the great genius, Master Betty, you know; but I 
hope to put about lOOOi. into my pocket this summer. 'Tis 
better to work hard for a short time, and have done with iL 
If I can but add three hundred a year to my present income, I 
•hall be perfectly well provided for ; and I am resolved, when 
that is accomplished, to make no more positive engagements 
in summer. I trust that Grod, in his great mercy, will enable 
me to do it ; and then, oh, how lazy, and saucy, and happy 
will I be. You wiH have something to do, I can tell you, my 
d^ar, to keep me in order. ^ Yourst 

«'S. a" 

Her subsequent season at Oovent Garden was uncommonly 
short, and extended only to the 11th of December, 1807, when 
the ** Winter's Tale" was announced, for her last appearance 
before Easter. It proved, eventually, to be her last for the 
aeason* Immediately after the performance, she set off for 
Bath, where she spent six weeks with Mr. Siddoas. The 
state of his health was so tolerable, that he promised to spend 
a part of the ensuing summer at Westboume ; so that she Uft 
him without apprehensions, in February, 1808. But, within 
a month from the time of her departure, he was seized veiy 
suddenly with his last illness, and expired on the 11th of 
March. When the intelligence of his death came to her, in 
Edinburgh, it of course pUt a stop to her performances, and, 
as soon as she was able to travel, she returned to Westboume. 
From thence she writes to Mrs. Fiozzi. 

" Westboume Farm, March 29, 1808. 
*^ How unwearied is your goodness/ to me, my dear friend, 
* * *. There is something so awful in this sudden dissolotidn 



i»f,80 long a connexion; that I shall feel it longer than I ahall 
speak of it. May I die the death of my honest, worthy hus* 
b^d, and may those to whom I am dear remember me when I 
am gone, as I remember him, forgetting and forgiving all my 
errors, and recollecting only my quietness of spirit and single* 
ness of heart. Remember me. to your dear Mr. PiozzL My 
bead is still so dull with this stunning surprise, that I cannot 
«ee what I write. Adieu, dear soul; do not cease to love 
your friend, » 

- *'S. S." 

[1808.] After her customary summer visit to her friends'' 
ihe Fitz Hughs, at Bannisters, she returned to her professional 
duties, in September; but she had acted only a few nights, 
when that dreadful accident took place by whieh the theatre 
of Covent Garden was burnt to the ground, it was generally 
attributed to the wadding of a gun, that was discharged m the 
performance of *' Pizarro," having lodged ^inperceived in some 
icrevice of the scenery. -Miss Wilkinson says, that before the 
audience leftthe house, she perceived a strong smell of fire 
•while she was sitting in Mr. Kemble'a box, and spoke of it 
to several of the servants as she was passing to Mrs. Sid- 
dons's dressing-room ; ,but they said that it was only the smell 
of the lamps in the front of the stage. About fouv o'clock on.the 
morning of the 20th of September, this noble building, which 
was erected in the year 1738, and enlarged, with considerable 
alterations, in 1792, was seen suddenly to be on fire : the 
fiames continued to rage so fiercely, that in three hours the 
whole interior of the theatre, with the scenery, wardrobe, 
musical and dramatic libraries, &c., became/ a heap of smoking 
ruins. The loss of property of all descriptions, including that 
of the organ bequeathed to the house by Handel, and of the 
unpublished MS. music of first-rate composers, was estimated 
at, 150,0002. < 

But the damage done to property by thait dreadful event was 
light in comparison with the horrors Which it occasioned by 
human deaths and sufierlngs. A number of firemen were 
crushed iipder the falling-in of the burning roof, and several 
unfortunate individuals, having approitched the conflagration too 
nearly, were scalded to death by the steam of the water that 
arose from it. I shudder in calculating the number of victims 
—they must have amounted to thirty ! Many of them were 
dug out of the ruins in such a state that they could not be iden^ 
lified. ^ . 

U2 
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The perfennances of the Govent Ghurden oompvof were 
transferred first to the Opera Hoase, and afterward to the 
Haymarket Theatre. It waft one of our actress's busiest se»» 
aons. Between September 12, 1808, and May 0, 1809, she 
performed forty times.* Mr. Young made his first appearanee 
this season as Maebeih^ and as Beverley, She acted with him 
on both occasions, and in more than one of her letters to her 
finends alludes to him as an acUnr of inraluable acquisition to 
the British stage. 

In the sununer I find her paying another visit to Scotland, 
and writing with more than usual vivacity about the agreeable* 
ness of her nonhem firiends. ^e .mentions particularly her 
happiness in frequently meeting with Henry Erskine, Walter 
S<M>tt, James BaUantyne, and the amiable Stirlings of Dnim- 
pella, with whom she resided lor some time, at their seat near 
Glasgow. Returning home by way of the Lakes, she stopped 
lor several days at Lowwood, on &e borders of Windermere, 
enohanted by the beautifut scenery. The learned Bishop ef 
XJandafif, who was in the neighbourhood, failed not to pay his 
M^MOta to her. 

Covent Qarden Thealie arose from its ashea a OMire 
iqplendi^ building than it had ever been, and it was reopened 
OB the 18tfa of ^ptember, ISOiK exactly two da3rs less dian a 
twelvemonth firom the time ef its destruetion.f The O. P* 

* JUd^ Mticbe^ ^Amb tiBMS) MBhridtfOf onoe; l««6dk, onee; £1- 
wira, once ; Lady RMdolpkf amca ; Euj^krttna^ oaoe ; A(r«. Hattert three; 
Mrs, Beverley, nine ; Zara (" Mounung Bride"), three ; Queen Kathar' 
fine, seren. 

1 1 subjom the fblKswikig extnet firom an aoconnt of the O; P. rio(«^ 
fMUt^ by Stodidftl^ sod entilled ihB *» Omeni GM^den Jomnmlj Sef^ 
temker 18." 

^ ** At four o'clock on that eTeningi oTeiy atvenue to the hoiue waa be^ 
lieged by numerous crowds, manifesting the most eagef impatience ibr 
the opening of the Aoora. In front of the Bow-street arcade the block* 
ading party determined on a coup de main, aad actually stofmed and cai^ 
nad by eisalada tha imn railing which sepanHed tfeMNm ftom tha laad of 
(ffomise. 

** The interior of the house was brilliantly lighted upi and served moat 
impressiyely to display the beauteous order of the edifice, raised, by the 
creative powei ortne aiohitaet, from a lata dismal chaos. The groups of 
adsiiiiag apeetalofs, as they ankeied, baisl into the wannest. ezpiessionB 
of applause ; and, for aome time, no sentiment oblhided but that of aai^ 
complacency, and the satisfaction arising frooa novel enjoyments Befoia 
six, the house was oyexflowingly full, and yet at least three times die 
number of those admi(ted remained in the entrances and lobbies, making 
«u» endeavouM' to obHun fiutlter entrance. 

**^Mx^ S^emUa made his ajppeaance in the coatome of MaeMk^ ani 



note, which lasted for weeks after, the first occupation of the 
house^ must be remembered by all the adults of the preseirt 
generation* There can be little doubt that these disturbances 
were but an indirect reaction on that injustice which invests 
our great theatres with thehr monopolies ; but still the outrages^ 
considered in themselves^ were lawless and disgusting. If the 
claimants of old prices thought themselves aggrieved, their only 
equitable recourse was to have kept away from the theatre ; 
for they had no more right to extort terms from the proprietors 
by personal threats, by injuring the furniture of the house, and 
by bowlings, savage dances^ and dust-bells, than they had to 
terrify the bakers by similar means into the sale of cheaper 
bread. These riots ezduded.our great actress from the stage 
lor the greater part of the season. During this forced vacation, 
she writes to her friend Mrs. Fitz Hugh : 

'^Deeemher2. 

'^ I am quite vexed, my dear, with Miss L. for giving yon 
such an account of me. My appearance et illness was occa» 
sioned entirely by an agitating visit that morning from poor 
Mr. John Kembie, on account of the giving up of the private 
boxes, which, I fear, must be at last complied with. Surely 
nothing ever equalled the domineering of the mob in these days» 
It is to me inconceivable how the public at large submits to be 
thus dictated t<s against their better judgment, by a handful of 
imperious and intoxicated men. In the mean time, what can 
the poor proprietors do but yield to overwhelming necessity ! 

** Could I once feel that my pp0r brother's anxiety about the 
theatre was at an end, I should be, marvellous to say, as wdl 
as I ev«r was in my life» But only cmiceive what a state he 
must have been in, however good a face he might put upon the 
business, for upwards of three months ; and think what his 
poor wife and I must have sufiered, when, for weeks together,, 
such were the outrages committed on his house and otherwise^ 
that I trembled for even his personal safety: she, poor soul, 

ftmid YoUi^fl of hissing, hootinff, groans, and eat^alls. He made, an ad- 
dress, bat it was impossible to near it. His attitudes were imploring, but 
in vain. * ^ The play proceeded in pantomime ; not a word wa» 
heard, save now and then the deeply modulated tones o{ the bewitching 
Siddons. On her entrance she seemed disturbed l^ the clamour, bat in 
the progressive stages of her action she went through her part with wob- 
derfiil composure. Kemble appeared ^;reatly agitated, yet in no instance 
4id his trouble interrupt him in earrym^ on * the tvmmng «f the scene* 
Periisps a fiMt dumb show waa nsver witneised.** 
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living with ladders at h^r windows, in order to make her escape 
through the garden in' case of an attack. Mrs. Kemble t^ls 
me his nerves are much shaken. What a time it has been 
with us all, beginning with fire, and continued with fury ! Yet 
sweet sometimes are the uses of adversity. They not only 
strengthen family affection, but teach us all to walk humbly 
with our God. 

** Yours, 

• * 

The season 1810-11 might well be remembered in the 
life of John Kemble, for the new popularity whicl> he gained in 
acting CcUo, but in this penultimate year of Mrs. Siddons's pro- 
fessional history, she supported her reputation without any 
particularly memorable occurrence. 

In the course of the year I find she received two letters, 
which, though they contain no matter of importance, I insert 
merely because they show the variety of character in the per- 
sons who prided themselves in her eood opinion. Few port- 
folios, perhaps, ever contained tho letters of two individuab 
more unlike than Mr. Jekyll and Mrs. Hannah More. 

'« Spring Gardens, Nov. 18, iSLl. 
'* Dbas Man* SioDONs, 
' ^* If I had been btred on the Rialto, and your precious note 
were negotiable, in spite of Jjord Stanhope's bill, I would en- 
gage to get it discounted for three thousand ducats by any 
Christian man of taste and talent. Why have you not patriot- 
ism enough to teach the Bank Directors how to issue paper 
which may defy depreciation ! But, on Thursday next, I must 
be fortunate. 
«( You are my neighbour toe Better and better. I need not 

^ Build me ^ , 

A willow cabin at your gate.' 

We will have talk and good talk, and as much nonsense too 
as we had at the Countess-dowager's of Cork and Orrery. 
And you shall not talk, in your sleep, as you used to do at 
Dunsinane. ^^nd I won't talk as if to put people to sleeps 
which I do in Westminster Hall ; but we will both talk broad 
awake, and rail at cardinals, and at Lord Angelo, and at Lord 
Elleiiborough ; for, thanks to some one or other of them, I 
suppose we shall hardly ever meet, either xiight.or morning. 
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me, dear Mn. Siddong, with e tfaouBwid thanks for 
your contmaal remembrance of me» 

^ Most truly and gratefully yovrs, 

JoSBMUnLTlX." 

^ s 

The other epistle was oeeasioned by its 5^ter having sent 
Mrs. (Siddons a copy of one^of her^woriu, most probably, her 
•* Sacred Dramas." 

^'Barley Wgod, Dee. 14, 1811. 
*^ Mt DKAft Madam, ^ 

** I cannot refuse myself the gratification of returning you 
my sincere thanks for your very interesting and obUging letter* 
the piety of ^hich delighted 'me still more than the kindness 
Though the current of life has carried us <lifferent ways, and I 
have had the happiness of so little personal intiercourse with 
yon, yet I have been long assured that ^ your ear was patient 
of-aMserious song.' The serious spirit which pervades your 
letter is a strong confirmation of the opinion I have been long 
led to entertain of your devout disposition. Oh ! my dear 
madam, there is no other lasting good, — ^no other solid peace, 
no other final consolation. This has doubtless been your re- 
fuge and your preservation from the perils of the deserved 
praise and admirattion which your extraordinary talents have 
so eminently obtained I have heard that you consider the 
Bible as your treasure. May it continue to be your guide 
tlHough life, and your support in that inevitable hour which 
awaits us all. ^ 

*^ It has pleased God to bless my little book whh a degree 
of success which I had no reason to expect ; but I can truly 
say, that among the favourable testimonies which kindness and 
partiality have bestowed on it, there is not one that has so 
highly gratified me as that of Mrs. Siddons. Believe me, my 
dear madam, with real regard, 

I " Your affectionate friend, 

" Hannah Mobs." 

Mrs. Siddons, in several of her letters, speaks with some 
.impatience of her fatiguing theatrical duties, and of the glad- 
ness which it would give her to find repose from them. I 
fully believe in the sincerity of her declarations to this efiect, 
though they are strongly contrasted with other feelings, which 
obviously arose in her mind, at the nearest prospect of bidding 
a last farewAl to her profession. It is a part of our nature to 
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cherish sueeastm wishes, which, though natural in their time 
and turn, seem contradictory on revised comparison. In our 
longings for ease, we forget the ennui that attends inaction ; 
but the mind takes a different view of the matter, at the real 
arrival of the moment when ** Othello's occupatton** must be 
gone. This was strongly the case with Mrs. Siddons, and I 
Ind her alluding, in her letters, to the prospect of quitting the 
stage more gravely than she had ever descanted upon its 
fatigues. 

To Mrs. Piozzi she writes : ** In this last season of my 
acting I feel a? if I were mounting the first step of a ladder 
conducting me, to the other world.** It is natural for great 
players, whose posthumous and present fame are so sadly 
unequal, to part from their profession with more regret than 
other inspired artists, whose compositions may bespeak a place 
for them in human memories when they shall be no more. 
/^ Mrs. Siddons, however, was sensible thsa a great theatrical 
career ought to terminate while the actor's powers are undi- 
minished, like the sun setting in the tropical sky, without a 
twilight. She obviously made a mighty effort to render the 
season of her departure splendidly memorable. She performed 
fifty-seven times,* and in fourteen different characters, among 
which, independently of those which suited her years, she 
blended many parts of younger heroines, and gave them a 
charm that was absolutely marvdlous in the person of an actress 
of fifty-six. 

She took her professional farewell of the stage on the 29th 
of June, 1812.t The play was " Macbeth." At an early hour 
a vast crowd assembled around the theatre of Govent Garden, 
and, when the doors were opened, the struggle for places be- 

* She perfonned in 1811-12, Lady Macbeth ten times ; Mrs, Beverley, 
four ; Lady Conataruie, foar ; Elvira, five ; Euphrasia, twiee ; Queen Ju- 
tharine, six ; Isabella, ('* Fatal Marriage*'), twice ; IsaheUa (<* Measure for 
Measi^re'*), seven; Belvidera, six; Hermiojte, tout; Vohnmnia, ibur; 
Mrs. Holler, twice. 

t Mrs.r8iddons was solicited in the strongest manner to return to the 
stage professionally, but she had the sense to refine. Return she did 
for a few nights, bat it could iiot be called professionally. May 25» 1813, 
she acted gratis for the Theatrical Fund. Drury Lune, June 22, she 
acted for th? same charity. June 11, 1813, at CoVent Garden, for Chailes 
Kemble's benefit. At Edinburgh, Nov. 1815, ten times, foi the ianatf 
of her deceased son. May 31, 1816, at Covent Garden for the benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble. June 8, and 22, 1816, by the express desire 
of the Princess Charlotte. June 29, for the Theatrical Fund. June 5, 
' 1817, for Charles Kemble's benefit. Jitne 9, 1819, for the benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Kemble. ^ 
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came a service of danger. After the sleep-walking scene, in 
the tragedy, the applause of the spectators became ungovem- 
able : they stood on the benches, and demanded that the per- 
formance of the piece should not go farther than the last scene 
in which she appeared. As this wish seemed to be felt by the 
great majority, the actor Ch&pman came forward, and signified 
that it should be complied with. Th^ curtain was dropped for 
twenty minutes: after which it rose, and discovered Mrs. 
Siddons sitting at a table, dressed simpjy in white. She came 
forward amid the i^ost fervent acclamations, which for several 
minutes prevented her from speaking. When silence was 
obtained, she delivered, with modest dignity, but with much 
emotion, the following Address, written for the occasion, by 
her nepheiv, Horace Twiss. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS, 

SPOKKN BV^HRS. SmDONS, ON LEiLVUTG TBI STAOC, 

d9M of June, 1812. 

Who has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years ? 
Who has not sigh'd, when doom'd to leaTe at last 
'the hopes of youth, the habits of the papt, 
The thousand ties and interests that impart 
A sebond'nature to the human heart, 
And, wxfeathing round it close, Uke tendrils climb, 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by thne 1 

Tes ! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptur'd youth, 
When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 
And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 
The faded traces of a morning dream ! 
Sweet are those mournful thoughts : for they renew. 
The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 
For each inspiring smilf , and soothing teafr— 
For those fiiU honours of my long career, 
That cheer'd my earliest hope, and chas'd my latest fear ! 

4^ And tho*, for me, those tears shall flow no more, 

And th^ warm sunshine of your smile is o'er,— 
Tho' the bright beams are fading &st away 
That shone unclouded through my summer day,— 
Yet, gratefiil Memory shall reflect their light 
O'er the dim shadows of the coming night, 
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And lend to later life a aoftev tone, 
A nuKmtight tint, — a luit^e of hcK own. 

' Judges and Friend* ! to whom the magic atrain 
Of Nature's feeling never spoke in vain, 
Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 
Mmy thii^ on her, whose lips have pour*d so long 
The charmed sorrows of your Shakspeare's song : — 
On he,r, who parting to return no ihore, 
1m now the mourner she but seem*d before, — 
Herself subdued^ resigns the melting spdl, 
^ And bieattiea, with swelling heait, her longi hef last Farewell ! 

Her utteyrance was interrupted by strong agitation towards 
the conclusion of the address, and, when it was ehded, Mr. 
Kemble led her off the stage, amid the deeptot manifestations 
of public feeling. 

During this season, Mrs. Siddons removed from Westboume, 
and lived for some months ki lodgings in Pall Mall. I re- 
member, when I called to pay my respects to her, I was struck 
at seeing a long line of carriages that filled the street, and I 
concluded that there was a levee at St. Jameses. I soon 
found, however, that the carriages beloBged to the visitanu of 
the Tragic Queen. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Sidd<ms reads to the Royal Family at Windsor — ^Has her Likeness 

taken by the painter Harlowe— Her Readings at the Argyle Rooms 

yiMts, by Invitation, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—Her 
Tour to Paris— She visits the LouVre — Death Of her son Henry — ^Acts 
at Edinburgh for the benefit of his surviving family — ^Reappears on the 
Stage, by command of the Princess Charlotte — ^Her last Performanoe, 
for the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble — Joins her brother John, at 
Xiausanne — Mrs. Garrick's Bequest to her — Mrs. Siddons's gratifica- 
tion at Fanny Kemble's performance — Her last Illness, ]>eath, and 
Funeral—- General Eulogium on her Character. 

Mas. Siddons had not been many months retired from the 
stage, when she received an invitation from the Royvl Family 
to visit Windsor, an iaeident resjpecting whidi riie sends the 
following account to her friend Mrs. Fits Hugh* 
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^ We^ihcume^ January 26, 1 8 1 3. 
** Ifaate been theee &ree dietys meditating about writih? you 
an aeoottttt of mj Windsor Tisit, which you have, no doubt, 
seen mentioned in the newspaj^ere ; but, whether occasioned 
by the fatigue of that visit, or from an habitual tendency, my 
head has been mOre heavy and painful since my return home 
than it has been for many months ; but, though very* far from 
well at pvesent, I cannot resist the pleasure of telling you my- 
self what I know yeu will be gratified to hear. — Take it thus 
verbatim; 

** On the 18th (I think it was) I was in the middle of dress- 
ing to go and dine with Mrs. Damer, when an especial mes- 
senger arrived in the dusk, with a letter from my old friend the 
Dowager Lady Stewart, to tell me that the queen had ordered 
her to write and say, ^ that her majesty wished very much to hear 
me read, and desired to have an answer returned immediately to 
Carlton House, where the party from Windsor dined that day,* 
which was Wednesday. I, of course, wrote that I should be 
happy toha;ve the honour of obe3dng the queen's commands, and 
therefore left my own house on Friday, according to appoint- 
ment, and went to Frogmore, where I was informed that every 
thing woilld be prepared for my arrival. I got there about 
three, and was conducted into a very elegant drawing-room, 
where 1 sat till it was time to go to the Castle, and consult 
with Lady Stewart respecting the reading. I spent about an 
hoar v^ agreeably in her apartment with herself and Princess 
Elizabeth, liirho appears the best-natured person in the world. 
We concluded for some part of * Henry VIII,' some part of the 
« Merchant of^Yenice,' and to finish with some scenes from 
* Hamlet.' After this I dined with Madame Bechendoft, her 
majesty's Confidential gentlewoman. When Lady Harcourt 
returned, after dining with the queen, I again went to her 
apartmeMv where Prinlcess Elizabeth renewed her visit, and 
staid and chatted very charmingly, of course, because her con- 
versation' was chiefly about the pleasure they had all formerly 
received firom my exertions, and the delight of hearing me 
again. We Uien parted for the night, the ladies to the queen's 
card-party,, aftd I to Frogmore, where the steward and house- 
keeper came to me, to say that her majesty and the princess 
had been tliere in the morning, and had left a message to desire 
that I would consider myself as in my own house, with repeated 
injmictiona to make my reeidenee there as agreeable as pos- 
sible« The next day the whole royal party from Windsor, 
with Princess Charlotte and the Dukes of Cambridge and 

X 
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Clarence, dined at Frpgoior^ Afany of the gentry and nobility 
were invited to the reading ; ajMl at. about balf-fiaat eight I 
entered the room where they were all aaeembled. The queen* 
the princea3es« and the DucheM of York, all came to me, and 
conversed ipost graciously, till the queen took her place* Then 
the company seated themselves, and I began. It all w^it. off 
to my heart's content, for the room was the finest place for the 
voice in the world. I retired, sometimes, at her majesty's 
request, to rest ; and, when it was over, I had the extreme 
satisfaction to find that they had been all extremely delighted. 
Lady Stewart wrote me yesterday, that I am still the inex- 
haustible fund of conversation and eulogium. When the queen 
retired, after the reading, Lady Stewart brought to me a mag- 
nificent gold chain, with a cros^ of many-coloured jewels, from 
her majesty, and hung it about my neck before all the company. 
This was a great surprise, and you may imagine how ao great 
an honour affected me. You may conceive, too, the pleasure 
it gave me to be able to divert a few of those mournfully mo- 
notonous hours which these amiable sufferers, from the singu- 
larly afflicting nature of their misfortune, are doomed to undergo. 
I found that the queen had been desirous that I should not 
return the next day, but stay and read^ain to her at the Casfle 
next night, which I was happy to do. This reading consisted 
of passages from * Paradise Lost,' * Gray's Elegy,' and ^Mar- 
roion.' n hen I went into the room, I found her majesty, with 
all the princesses, and the Princess Charlotte, seated, and a 
table and chair prepared for me, which she (mo^t graciously 
saying she was sure I must still feel fatigued from the last 
night's exertion) ordered me to seat myself in, when I thanked 
her f^r the magnificent favour* I had received, and hop^ the 
reading of the preceding night had not fatigued her majesty, for 
she really had a terrible cough and cold. She hoped that the 
keepsake would remind me of Frogmore, apd said ' that it was 
impossible to be fatigued when she was so extremely delighted.' 
I then took my leave, intending to return home the neiu day, 
which was Monday, but having long meditated a short visit to 
Lord and Lady Harcourt, who live at Sl Leonard's Hill, about 
four miles from Frogmore, I called there, and Lady Harcourt 
persuaded me to remain with her, and was ao good as to make 
me send for Cecilia and Miss Wilkinson. While I was there 



* Ia tht taiiM year the did me the honour of presenting me with s 
gUt, wUoti I, would not ezebuige for even a gold ohafai fnmi royalty. It 
was a flilken <|vuit for my bed, which the eewbd with her own hsada. 
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I reeeived another eomraand from her majesty ; and the next 
Sunday evening I read ^O^ello' to the royal party at the 
Caetle : and hero my story ends. I have much to say if I had 
eyed and head ; my heart, however, is still strong, and am, 
with undiminished affection, *^ Yours, 

"S. S." 

Very soon afterward she paid a visit to her friends the Black- 
shaws, at their seat in Windsor Forest, where she met with 
Harlowe the painter, who took an admirable likeness of her, 
in the sleeping-ecene of Lady Macbeth. 
■ Though she had now professionally bidden adieu to the stage, 
she was bound by no consideration to take an absolute leave 
of her popularity ; and, during the next season, she gave pub- 
lic readings of poetry at the Argyle Rooms, in London. 

The style in which these readings were got up was simple 
and tasteful : — ^In front of what was the orchestra in the old 
Argyle Rooms, a reading-desk with lights was placed, on which 
lay her book, a quarto volume, printed with large letter. When 
her memory could not be entirely trusted, she assisted her sight 
by spectacles, which, in the intervals, she handled and waved 
so gracefully that you could not have wished her to be without 
them. A large red screen formed what painters would call a 
background to the person of the charming reader. She was 
dressed in white, and her dark hair, d la Grecque, cfossed her 
temples in full masses. There was something remarkably ele- 
gant in the self-possession of hei" entrance, and in the manner 
in which she addressed the assembly. Her readings were al- 
ternately from Milton and Shakspeare. I have already made 
free to confess my conviction that the works of the former poet 
are too spiritual and undramatic to be susceptible of any im- 
provement from human elocution. But, about her readings of 
Shakspeare, I can only say that, \o my understanding, no act- 
ing' I ever witnessed, nor dramatic criticism I ever read, illus- 
trated the poet so closely and so perfectly. In the following 
letter respecting Mrs. Siddons, which I had the honour of re- 
ceiving from Miss Edgeworth, I am happy to find this pre-emi- 
nent writer expressing the same idea. 

" Dbar Sih, , . ' ' 

*^I he ard M rs, fiiddons read, at her tbwh-house; a portiori off 
* Henry yiH.*' 1 was more struck'a^id dieliglitcd than 1 evfet 
was wiAi any reading in my life. Tins is fee1}ly expressing 
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what I felt : I felt that I had never before fully onderBtood or 
sufficieiuly admired Shal^peare, or known the fiill pcrwers of 
the human voice and the English language. Queen Kcuharw 
was a character peculiarly suited to her time of life and to read- 
ing. There was nothing that required gesture or vdiemence in- 
compatible with the sitting attitude. The composure and dig- 
nity, and the sort of suppressed feeling, and touches, not bursu 
of tendeness, of matronly, not yout^ul tenderness, were all 
favourable to the general effect. I quite forgot to applaud — ^I 
thought she was what she appeared. The illusion was per- 
fect till it was interrupted by a hint from her daughter or niece, 
I foifet which, that Mrs. Siddons would be encouraged by hav- 
ing some demonstration given of our ieelingB, I then e^Nressed 
my admiration ; but the charm was broken, — 

* To Bury w« gsTe loud apphoM, 
To GsRick oiuy t«ars.' 

" Yours, &c. 

"M. E." 

Soon after these readings, she received an intimation from 
the most eminent characters of Oxford and Cambridge, that 
their respective Universities would feel themselves honoured 
by her visiting them. This invitation, like thai fiwm royalty, 
necessarily involved the understanding that it3 honour was to 
be its own reward. She nevertheless accepted ix, and went to 
both places, where she was received with enthusiastic hospi- 
tality. Her reading were given at what were called private 
parties ; but which mcluded very numerous audiences, and all 
the 4i8tinguished individuals of the colleges. She might be 
said to have received the highest honours at both Universities. 
Miss Siddons thus writes to Miss Wilkinson, respecting her 
rooth^'s reception at Cambridge. 

<' Msltim MevAraf^ Jtd^ 22, 18 U. 
'* My dbab Fatty, 
*« On the delightful days which we have spent at Cambridge 
I shall always look back with pride and pleasure* I over and 
over wished for you, who would have enjoyed as much as 
I did the attention and admiration shown to om Darlmg. 
Oxford in term-time did not equal Cambridge in ▼acation, and 
waa aUno^ emp^. Mr. and Mrs. Frerc were most l^ospitabli. 



and ^# kmdnesa and her singing would have akme made the 
place agreeable to us. But then we had sights to see — col- 
leges and libraries to examine, and at every one of them there 
was a principal inhabitant eager to show, and proud to enter- 
tain Mrs* Siddons. In the public library, ray mother received 
the honour of an address from Professor Clarke, who pre- 
sented her with a handsome Bible from the Stereotype Press* 
After which she read, to almost ail the members of the Uni- 
▼ersity at present there, the trial^cene in the Merchant rf 
Venice^ and mdre £nely she never did it in her life. Every 
one was, or seemed to be, enchanted and enthusiastic. 

** Yours truly, 

'* C. SiDDONS." = 

Early in the autumn of the same year she made an excur- 
sion to Paris, in company with her daughter and Miss Wil- 
kinson. I was also one of the many English who availed them- 
selves of the first short peace to get a sight of the continent. 
The Louvre was at that time in possession of its fullest 
wealth. In the statuary hall of that place I had the honour 
of giving Mrs. Siddons my arm the first time she walked 
through it, and the first time in both our lives that we saw the 
Apollo of Belyidere. From the farthest end of that spacious 
room, the god seemed to look down like a president on die 
chosen assembly of sculptured forms, and hisjglowing marble, un- 
stained by time, appeared to my imagination as if he had stepped 
freshly from the sun. I had seen casts of the glorious statue 
with scarcely any admiratidn ; and I must undoubtedly impute 
that circumstance in part to my inexperience in art, and to 
my taste having till then lain torpid. But still I prize the re- 
collected impressions of that day too dearly to call them fan- 
ciful. 'Iliey seemed to give my mind a new sense of the har- 
mony of art — a new visual power of enjoying beauty. Nor is 
it mere fancy that makes the dififerenee between the Apollo 
himself and his plaster casts. The dead whiteness of the 
stucco copies is glaringly monotonous, while the diaphanous 
surface of the original seems to soften the light which it re*> 
fleets. Every particular feeling of that hour is written indel- 
ibly on my memory. I remember entering the Louvre with a 
latent 'Suspicion on my mind that a good deal of the rapture 
expressed at the sight of superlative sculptures was exagger-* 
ated or affected ; but, as we passed through the passage of the 
lulU'^sve waa a Greek figure, ! think thai of Pericles* with a 
clamys and helmet, which John Kemble desired qae lo^noiiee t 

X2 



«i|4 it ii|i^aiU^^Unick me with won^^r ^^ ^ gf^adeinanlilu 
grapfi wbich art cpvdd'give to a bunpan (qjitsa wit^ vo aimple a 
vef ture. It was not, howev^, until wq reached the grand 
aaloont that the first sight of the god overawed my ia<^edality. 
Every step of iipproach tp his presenee added to my sensa- 
tions, and all recolleotioos of his name in classic poetry 
swarmed on my mind as spontaneously ^s the associations 
that are conjured up by the sweetest music. 

The reader, by t|iis time, will probably ask a truce to the 
account of my own impressions, and] require to have those of 
Mrs. Siddons. Engrossed as I was with the Apollo, I could 
not forget the honour of being before him in the company of 
so august a worshipper ; and i^ certainly increased my enjoy- 
ment to see the first interview between the paragon of Art and 
that of Nature. She was evidently much struck, and re- 
mained a long time before the statue ; but, like a true admirer, 
was not loquacious. I remember, however, that she said, 
^^ What a great idea it gives us of God, to think that he has 
made a human being capable of fashioning so divine a form !" 
When we walked round to other sculptures, I observed that al- 
most every eye in the hall was fixed upon her, and followed 
her ; yet I could perceive that she was not known, as I over- 
heard the spectators say, <* Who is shQ ? — ^Is she not an Eng- 
lish woman !" At this time she was in her fifty-ninth year, 
and yet her looks were so noble, that she made you proud of 
English beauty, even in the presence of Grecian sculpture. 

The following year gave her a severe shock in the death of 
her son Henry. He expired of a consumptive con^laint, 9X 
the age of forty, while manager of the Edinburgh theaue. 
Henry Siddons was a sensible judge of drciraatic poetry, and, 
as a player^ he had merit in certain parts, as well as universal 
industry and application. But he was not a great actor. He 
was by far too sensitive for the vocaticH)^ and felt all its rubs 
and criticisms with too morbid acuteness. His very resend- 
blance to his mother was a misfortune |q him, by always .chal- 
lefiging invidious comparison.* Mrs. Siddons told spie that he 
was the most unfortunate man in bis choice of a jMrofessioa, 
but the most judicious and happy in the qhoice.of a wife^ He 
married Miss Murray, the daughter of the aetor. His mother's 
grief for him is strongly expressed in ^ following notes to 
Mrs* Fitz Hugh : 

* An aceomt ef his draaistio and titeraiy woite is given in the Ht^^rt* 
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^^This third shoQ^c has indeed «adly shakeii me, aod al- 
though in the very depths of afflicUpOy I Agree with you that 
consolation may be foi^ndr yot the voiee d* nature will for a 
time overpower that of reason ; and I cannot but re^iember 
' that suah iMyag^ w«re, and were most dear to me.' 

(« I am tolerably well, but h^ve no voice. This is entirely 
nervousness, and fine weather will bring it back to me. Write 
to me^ and let me receive consolation in a better account of 
your precious health. My brpther and Mrs. Kemble liave been 
very kind and attentive, as indeed they always were in all 
events, of sickness or of sorrow. The little that was left of 
my poor sight is alipo^t washed away by tears, so that I fear I 
write scarce legiblv. God's will be done ! 

'• Tuesday, April 7, 1815. 
^^ I don't know why, unless that I am older and feebler, or 
that I am now without a profession, which forced me out of 
myself in my former afflictions, but the loss of my poor dear 
Harry seems to have laid a heavier hand upon my mind than 
any I have sustained. ^ I driHre out to recover my votee and my 
spirits, and am better while abroad ; but I come home and lose 
them both in an hour. I cannot read or do any thing else but'pud- 
die with my clay. I have begun a full-length figure of Cecilia ; 
and this is a resource which fortunately never fails me. Mr^ 
Fitz Hugh approves of it, and that Is good encouragement. I 
have little to complain of, except a low voice and lower spirits: 

*« Yours, 

" S. S." 

Before the year 1815 expired, Mrs. Siddons consented to 
give the family of hw deceased son Henry the benefit of her 
acting for ten nights, in Edinburgh ; and she repaired thither, 
but by slow stages, paying many visits to her friends during 
the journey. At Kirby Moorside she stopped for several days 
vrith Sir Ralph and Lady Noel, and Lady Byron. The effort 
of acting at Edinburgh, on the stage which brought to her mind 
80 many reodlections of her son, was peculiany painful* A 
nervoiw agitation perceptibly affected her on the first night of 
her appearance, and now and then interrupted her voice ; but, 
after the first scene, she subdued this sensation, and her facul- 
ties were displayed in their full power. The ablest theatrioal 
criticism that appeared in Edinburgh reapeetiag her. said aft 
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follows : ** Mrt. Siddons not only is, but looks older than when 
she was last before us. But in this single observation every 
thing inauspicious to her efforts is included and exhausted.^ 

The same compliment was paid to her acting in London in 
1816, when, at the command of the Princess Charlotte, she 
reappeared on the stage for a few nights.' Her royal high- 
ness was unfortunately prevented by illness from enjoying the 
gratification which she had bespoken ; but the general report 
of public opinion was, that Mrs. Siddons showed neither abate- 
ment of skill nor relaxation of spirit in her acting.* 

As Miss Siddons grew up, and required to mix in the world, 
Mrs. Siddons found her abode at Westboume rather too re- 
tired. She therefore gave it up ; and in 1817 took the lease 
of a house, pleasantly situated, with an adjoining garden and 
small green, at the top of Upper Baker-street, on the right side 

* Daring the tame year she did me the honour of dining with me, at 
my house, ui Sydenham, and it was to me a memorable day, firom the lu- 
dicrous, though happily temporary distress that attended it. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, much as she loved fame, detested being made a show of when she 
paid visits of mere personal friendship ; and, when she pro)nised to dine 
with Mrs. Campbell and myself, it was on a distinct understanding that 
she was to meet only .our own family. I was particularly anxious to keep 
my word onthii point, and forbore to invite any of my friends, much as 
many of them would have been gratified by seeing her. About noon 
there arrived two strangers, American gentlemen. One of them was 
the brother of Washington Irving, and they both brought me letters 
of introduction from Sir Walter Scott. I was very happy to see them, 
but felt no small alarm, when, from a servant having come into the room 
and babbled something about Mrs. Siddons and dinner, my American 
guests discovered what I wished them not to know. <* Ha I Mrs. Sid- 
dons," they exclaimed ; *' then we will stop and dine with you also.*' — 
" Well, gentlemen," I said, " to-morrow or next day, or any other day in 
the year, I shall be delighted to receive yon hospitably ; but really Mrs. 
Sid(|ions laid her commands upon me that she should meet no strangers, 
and I cannot invite you to stop." — " Oh, but we can stop," said they, 
" without invitation. You can get us out, to be sure, by calling in the 
constable, but, unless you force us away, we will have a sight of the 
Siddons." And they kept their word. When her carriage approached 
the hoi^se, I went out to conduct her over a short pathway on the com- 
mon, as well as. to prepare her for a sight of the strangers. It was the 
only time, during a friendly acquaintance of so many years, that I ever 
saw a cloud tipon her brow. She received my apology very coldly, and 
walked into my house with tragic dignity. At first she kept the gentle- 
men of the New World at a transatlantic disttoee ; and tkey made ^e 
matter wors^ as I thought, for a time, by the moiit extravagant flattery. 
But my Columbian friends had more address than I supposed, and they 
told her so many interesting anecdotes about their native stage, and the 
enthusiasm of their countrymen respectmg herself, that^e grew frank 
and agreeiMe, |iAl lAittpk kati4» mith bcth^ tfaeiii at parting. 
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an additional ropm for her. modfl^lii^* 

The last time that she appeared on any «taf e was in Latfy 
Randolph^ for the benefit of Charles Keo^blev at Co?eiit Gaidep, 
on the 9th of June, 18 19. The part, I think, was iiyudiejow^y 
chosen : it is long and laborious, k brings the aeireas almost 
constantly before the audience, and is not, like Laiff Macbeth 
or Queen KcUkarine^ equally striking in every scene* Her 
action in the greater pjart of tbe play was thought to be sone- 
what redundant, and to want that grand repose for which she 
had been so celebrated. In many passages, however, sh0 
was still herself: — particularly in the threatening injunction to 
Gletudvan to beware of injoring Young Nerval^ when she ut- 
tered the words 

** Tboa look'st at me as if thou ^n wouldst piy 
Into my heart — *tis open as my speech ;" ^ 

and when she swept past hira with an indignant wave of her 
arm. — She was also great in her final exit, when, exclaiming 

" For sach a son. 
And such a husband, drove me to my fate !^ 

she rushed distractedly from the stage. 

The audience showed their devotion for her : at the question 
of Yoiwig NorvcU 

" flint did my siie nrpass the rest of men, 
As thou «Mf lleet nil of womankind T' 

they a4pplied the words to Mrs. Siddons, by three rounds of 
applause. 

In the July of 1819, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
gave a grand fancy-ball, respecting which Mrs. Siddons sent 
the following good-humoured note to her friend Mrs. Fitz 
Hugh : 

''July 12, 1819. 
*> Well, my dear friend, though I am not of rank andeondi- 
tioa to be myself at the priace's ball, my fine clothe#« at any 
rate» will have that honour. Lady B« has borrowed n»y: £a<fy 
Macbeth* f finest banquet dress, and I wish Imr ladyship joy in 
wearinf it, for I filiind the weight of if eimm lo^much for mt 
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durance for half an faovr. How wiU ihe be aUe to carry it 
for such a length of time ? But young and old, it seems, are 
expected to appear, upon that 'high solemnity,* in splendid 
and fanoifhl apparel, and many of these beauties will appear in 
my stage .finery. 

* Lsvdy C. at first intended to present herself (as she said 
very droUy) as a vestal virgin, but has now decided upon the 
dress of a ^ir Circassian. I should like to see this gorgeous 
assembly, and I have some thoughts of walking in in the last 
dress of Ladt/ Macbeth^ and swear I came there in my sleep. 
But enough of this nonsense. 

« S. S." 

The departure of her brother John for Switzerland, the air 
of which country agreed much better than that of Liondon with 
his declining health, was a severe privation to her, and she 
consoled her sisterly affection by going to visit him at Lausanne, 
in 1821. She found him living in a beautiful retirement, near 
the borders of the Leman La^e. 

Miss Siddons writes from thence, in her mother's name, to 
her friend Mrs. Fitz Hugh. 

'* Lausanne, July 13, 1821. 
'' Here we are, without accident, seated in Uiis most com- 
fortable house (such another^ I suppose, there is not in the 
canton), in the midst of this divine scenery. I do not yet think 
it real — no more, I believe, does my mother ; but she is well, 
and delighted to see her brother. Both he and Mrs. Kemble 
seem as perfectly happy as I ever saw two human beings. 
They received us most kindly. Their situation is a blessed 
one* The house has been bu&t only five years, and by a per- 
son who has been in England, and therefore has some faint 
notions of comfort. It overlooks the lake, and has fine views 
in every direction. My mother is dying to see Chamouny, but 
even-y oi|e assures her it wotfid be next to impossible for her, 
and that the fatigue would prevent her enjoying it. So I be- 
lieve we are all to make a little tour to Berne.'' 

- The-'expedition to Chamouny seems to have been given up, 
for Miss Siddons veiy soon afterward writes thus to Miss Wil- 
kinson t ' *• Our lour answered perfectly ^s far as it went. The 
weather at first was beautiful, but i» changed, and set in sode- 
MDrmiAodly4(«'riiilf4baf'we cNH'iV tihort, and came back four 



days sooper than we intended* It is quite us^ess: te attenEqpt 
describing the beauties .of the scenery. My, UAcle says, that 
what we saw is far £ner than the tour to GbaIl(lo^Iy^,~which 1 
think we shall not now see, nor much regret, having ea^en of 
chamois, crossed a lake, mounted a glacier with two men cut- 
ting steps in the ice with a hatchet, and done most of the sur- 
prising things that travellers boast of. My mother bore>a]l the 
fatigues much more wonderfully than any of us." 

The widow of Garrick died in 1822, at a venerable age. 
Sh^ made the following bequest to the great actress, in a codi- 
cil to her will, dated August 15, 1822: 

•» 

'^ I give to Mrs. Siddons a pair of gloves which were Shak<« 
speare's, and were presented by one of his family to my late 
dear husband, during the jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon." 

Information of the above reached Mrs. Siddons, with this 
note from Mrs. Garrick's executors : 

'• 5 Adelphi Terrace^ Oct. 30, 1822. 
" Madam, 
^^ We beg leave to transmit to you the above extract from a 
codicil to Mrs. Garrick's will, and to sequent you that we will 
have the honour of waiting on you, for the purpose of .deliver- 
ing the relic therein mentioned, whenever you may be so good 
as to inform us that it may be convenient to you to receive our 
visit. 

" We remain, with much respect, 

*^ Madam, 
** Your most obedient humble servants, 

" Thos. Racket, G. F. Bsltz, 

*' Executors, 

'^P.S. We beg leave to mention, that on Saturday next 
we shall be absent from town, and that we shall leave town 
for a few days on Wednesday next. 

« Mrs. Siddons:' 

After this period, there was a sameness in Mrs« Siddons's 
life that furnishes little interesting matter for biography. She 
generally spent her winters, with the exception, of the Christ<» 
mas weeks, at her house in Baker-street, and gave frequent 
and large parties* at which, till a year or two before her death, 
she treated her friends to readings from Shakspeare. During 



ito ffBdidtorilie ramired to some i)rat0riiig*ph«ei or dMded the 
months in visiting ker ptnieQlir fiiends.* 

In her advsneed age she codd'not expeet tb be free from 
Ae iofirmitiefei that flesh is heir too ; and that complaint, the 
er^ipelas, which nhtmately carri^ed her off, frcqtmktly attacked 
her with a burning soreness in her mouth, or with headaches 
that were e<|nalty painful. Yet, till the last year of a long 
life, she had a hale and cheerful aspect. Time itself seemed 
td lay his touches upon her reverentially, for she always looked 
many years younger than her age : her step, her voice, and 
her eyes, denoted a*inind of unchanged tranquillity and intelli- 
gence. I find, from her letters, that the deaths of some of her 
friends affected her strongly, especially those of Mrs. Damer 
and Mrs. Piozzi ; but it is hutl'dly fair to commemorate as mis- 
fortunes those griefs from which none are exempted but the 
selfish and the callous. 

The incident that most agreeably excited her in her last 
years, was the favourable reception of Fanny Kemble on the 
stage. She went to see her niece's performance, and was 
moved to tears of joy. 

In her seventy-third year she wrote the following letter to 
Mrs. Fit* Hugh :— 

* The fri«ndf whom ibe chieSy visited in the coontry were the Fitz 
Hoghs, at Bannurters ; Mn. Aikwriffht, at Stoke, in Derbyeliire ; Mrs. 
John Kemble, at Cheltenham ; Lady Noel, and Lady Byron ; the Mariows, 
at St. John's College, Oxford ; the Freres, at Cambridge ; the Biackshaws, 
at their seat in Berkshire ; Mr. and Mrs. Halsey, at Henley Park ; the 
Elliots, at Hurst ; Lady Barrington, at Bedsfield ; Lord and Lady Dam- 
ley, at CoUbam ; and Lord and Lady Arran, at Bognor. With the last 
of these families she became aequainted in* consequence of coming one 
summer to live in their neighbourhood. Her cottage happened to be that 
which the deceased poet, Hayley, had possessed. The Arrans begged 
permission to wait upon her the moment they heard of her arrival, and her 
intimacy with them became so cordial, that she spent seven successive 
Christmaiee at their hMM. 

In the mtercourse of so poptUar a person it is hsrdly. poss&Ie to draw 
an exact line of distinction between mere acquaintance and friendship ; 
and in the following enumeration I cannot pretend to name all who were 
the intiinate friends of her later years. But the persons whom I saw 
oflenest at her house during the last fifteen years of her life, besides 
l^ose whom I hav^jifst^ mentioned, were Mim..PjuMBzi; SirOeorgeand 
Lady Beaumont ; Lady Charlotte CsmpbeU ; Lor^ SidmoiHh ; Mr. H. 
Addingfon ; Lady Harcourt ; Lord aod Lady Scarborough ; Countess 
Clare; Dr. Batty; Proffesbor Smjrlh;'the Rev. Sydney Smith ; Dr. 
HoUand; Ch* Rev^ Drw Whdley; lh» Rer. Mr. Milman; the Rev. 

Mr. Harness^; Mr. and Mils: Rsgessi Mi. Shatt>; Mrs. BaiUie, and Jo^ 

anna BailUe, . . ... ., , 
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^^Cclham BM, the 8^ of Lard Darnlef, 1827. 

** I hzvt brought myself to see. wlfet^r change of scene, 
mad the cordial kindness of my noUe host and hostess, will not 
at least do something to divert my torment. But real evils 
iKrill not give way to such applications, gratifying though thev 
may be. I have had the honour, however, of conversing witn 
Prince Leopold ; he is a very agreeable and sensible converser, 
and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent seems to justify 
all the opinions of her amiability. I have begun to recover 
the loss of my dear little girls, George^s daughters* How I 
long to hear that they are safe in the anas of their anxious 
parents. 

'* In this magnificent place, t assure you, my seventy-second 
birthday was celebrated with theinost gratifying and flattering 
cordiality. We had music aad Shakspeare, which Lord Damley 
has at his fingers* ends. I should have enjoyed the party more 
if it had not been so large ; hot twentyHhree people at dinner 
is rather too much of a good thing. » ♦ ♦ « Talking of 
the arts, I cannot h^p thinking with sorrow of the statue of my 
poor brother. It is an absolute libel on his noble person and 
air. I should like to pound it into dust, and scatter it to the 
winds. ( 

•• Tours, 

••9. S.** 

The illness that proved fatal attacked her in April, 1831» 
when she had entered on her 8eventy*sixth year. The appear* 
ance of the erysipelaa on one of her ancles considerably 
alarmed her medicsd attendant, Mr. Bushell ; but he treated her 
so judiciously that the symptoms grew more favourable ; and 
before the end of the month she felt so much recovered, that 
she jocularly told him she had no need of his visits, for ~«Ae 
had health to teU,"* 

Unfortunately, however, she ventured out soon afterwardi 
in a carriage, one very bleak day, and the cold appears to have 
driven in her malady to the vital regions. On the 31st df May 
she was seized with vomitings and rigors, and in the course of 
tbe evening both her legs were attacked with erysipelatous in- 
flammation. This mcreased during the night, and was accom- 
panied with much fever. In the course of die followmg day 
she was seen by Dr. Leman. Her state became hourly more 
alarming. Gangrenous spots soon made their appearance; 
and about nine dn the morning of the 8th of June she exfmi^ 
after a week of acute suffering. 

Y 
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Her fiineral took place on the i5th of June* Soon after ten 
in the morning the proeeaaion began to move from Upper Baker- 
atreet to the place of interment, the new ground of Paddington 
Churchy in thia order : 

Feathen. 
Hearse and four Honea. 
Two Mourning Coaches with four Hones. 
In the first Mr. Charles Kemble, > * ^, ^^ ^. 

Mr. Honee Twi«. ' | hex Executort. 

~ Two Sons of Mrs. Heniy Siddons. 
In the second Mr. Meyrick, Executor. 
Mr. Stirling, 

Mn. Siddons's private Carriage. 
Mr. C. Kemble's ditto. . 

Then followed eleven mourning coaches, with the performera 
of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden. They 
arrived at the church about half-past eleven, when the service 
was read in the most impressive manner by the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell. There were supposed to be at least 5000 persons 
present, many of whom were seen to shed tears. A young 
woman, who came veiled, and whose name was never dis- 
covered, knelt beside the coffin with demonstrations of the 
strongest grief. The grave bears this simple inscription : 

■jlcbbd to the viMoaT or 
SARAH SIDDONS, 

WHO I«PABTBD THIS LIPS JVNB 8, 1831, 
IN HBbTGtR TBIB. 

** BLC8SBD ABB THB DE^D WHO DIB IN THB LOBD.*** 

The English, on all subjects excepting politics, have a re* 
servedness of speech, and , a dislike to the display of enthu-* 
aiasm, that oflen makes them appear more indifferent to in- 
teresting events than they really are. Among the French, the 
obsequies of so illustrious a person would have drawn forth 
bursts of expression from the whole national heart, and they 
would have commanded her relics to be interred in the Pan* 
theon. The British public gave no such vivid tokens of their 
regard for Mrs. Siddons ; but her death was eveiy where men- 

* In the inside' of Paddington Charch, there is a marble slab to her 
membiy, neer the altar, with the subjoined text : ** I know tkaim^ Redeemet 
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ttoned with strong and just recollections cf her unrivalled 

flory as an actress, and her unquestioned private worth ; and 
am far from imagining that the sensation bf regret was not 
general, though unostentatiously expressed. Many years as 
she had been retired from the stage, it could not be forgotten 
how long she had been its peerless pride ; and that the dig- 
nified decorum of her life had added to the respectability of her 
profession. It was her own wish that she should be interred 
with the plainest simplicity; and I know not how it is, but so 
it is, that I visit her suburban grave with calmer sensations of 
melancholy pleasure than if I had tp approach it in Westminste 
Abbey, 

^ Tliroagh rows of wanion, and throagh nmlui af kingi.*** 

In speaking of her as an actress, my predominant sensation, 
while writing her Life, has been a consciousness of my in* 
competence to do her justice V Her lofty beauty, her graceful 
walk and gesture, and her potent elocution, were endowments 
which at the first sight marked her supremacy on the stage. But 
it was not the classical propriety of a speech, nor the grandeur 
or pathos of a scene, — ^it was no individual or insulated beauty, 
that we exclusively admired. These received their full por<* 
tion of applause, and to many individuals might seem to exhaust 
the theme of her praise. But it was the high judgment which 
watched over all these qualifications, the equally vigilani sym« 
pathy which threw itself into the assumed charactert—^it was 
her sustained understanding of her part, her self-devotion to it, 
and her abstraction from every thing else, aqd no casual bursts 
of effect, that riveted the experienced spectator's admiration. 

The greatest pleader of his age, Erskine, said that her per- 
formance was a school for orators, — ^that he had, studied her 
cadences and intonation, and that to the harmony of her pe- 
riods and pronunciation he was indebted for ^^hU best du"* 

In hearing the magical musician Neukonune perform on the 
organ, he seemed to me to enlarge its diapason. Mrs* Sid-i 
dons, on the stage, had a similar power to magnify one's con- 
ception of the heart's capacity for tender, intense, and lofty 
feelings. /It was not enough to say of her act'mg, that it was 
a true and perfect [MOture oif a human being in pathetic or tern 

* TickeU'f Monody on the desih of Addison. 

t Thin. dMlsiation of Ezikine was told mo by Mr. JokylU . 
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fific Bituationsy for she seemed more than a human being ; hfw 
eomraandiog intelligeoce seemed to bring her audience before 
Aer, and tmS her before her audience. The roll and radiance 
of her eye, the depth of her pathoe, and the majesty of her 
•com, made you feel as if you were witnessing some god^like 
soul from the heroic world pouring forth its sensibilit]^ 

My friend, Mr. Young, the actor, says to me in a letter res* 
pecting her : ^ I look back to those periods during which I had 
the good fortune to act with her as the happiest of my profes* 
sional recollections/^ She was the most loftynninded actress I 
ever beheld. Whatever she touched she ennobled. She never 
sought by unworthy means to entrap her audience. She dis- 
dained to apply to any of the petty resources of trickish minds^ 
in order to startle and surprise her hearers. There was no 
habitual abruptness, no harshness about her. You never 
caught her slumbering through some scenes, in order to pro- 
duce, by contrast, an exaggerated effect in^ others. She neg- 
lected nothing. From the first moment to the last, she was, 
according to theatric parlance, * «n the character^ f The spec- 
tator was always carried along with her; — *to^t ^x^he'n she 
wepi^ smiled when she smiled^ and each emotion of her heart be* 
cams in turn his awn.* There were no pauses protracted till 
they became unintelligible* What was passing in her mind 
was read in her changing countenance. Each character be- 
came, in her changing mind, a perfect picture, in which, 
through all the changes of passion, a h&rmbny was pereeiv€»d.*^ 

Mrs. Siddons had a moderate talent for versification. I am 
pot aware that the following lines, which were the production 
•f her pen, were ever pubtished. 

LINES. 

Sat, what's the brightest wreath of fame, 
Bat caijker'd buds, that opening close ; ' 

Ah ! what the world's most pleasing diean, 
Bjut broken fragments of repose t 

Lead me where Peace with steady hand 

The mingled eup of life shall hold, 
Where Time shall smoothly poor his aand^ 

And Wisdom turn that sand to goldi^ 

Then haply at Religion's shritie 

T{)is weary heart its load shall lay» 
Each toish my fiital love resign, 

And paation melt in tsais awsj» 
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In her persoaal character, fthe vnited high dignity of princi^ 

?le and self-respect with a quiet, pacific, and kindly temper* 
!*ho8e who knew her intimately may be so accustomed to 
think the benignity of her disposition a part of her character 
to be taken for granted, that they will possibly wonder at my 
anxiety in insisting on iu. But, small is the number of such 
persons compared with the multitude of those who knew her 
but shghtly ; and there were some peculiarities in her mind and 
demeanour that tended to mislead superficial observers. Her 
gravity of manner, which was^partly a fai&ily peculiarity, and 
partly the result of a thoughtful temper and strong religious im* 
pressions, made her appear the reverse of that social and 
pleasant being which she really was ^ for her* hosphality as a 
hostess, and her agreeableness in. a small circle of old ac^ 
quaintances, could not be surpassed. But in mixed society she 
was only tacitly and passively the ornament of a party* Gon-« 
scions of great fame^ she had no hectic ambition for little popu-% 
larity, and no. powers for brilliancy in mixed conversation; 
Her understanding was very solid, and its deliberate conclu^ 
sions were so sure, that in somo of the most anxious momenta 
of my life I have been thankful foi; her salutary counsel ; yet, 
both her judgment and fancy were slow and indolent, so that 
they were Uttle adapted for small talk and oommon-place subn 
jects. She wa& proud, in the^ best sense of the word ; but I 
believe it was not pride that created her reserve so much aa 
diffidence in her own colloquial readiness.. 

In addition to the gravity that was natural to her, she had a 
coldness of manner on slight acquaintance, habitually acquired 
by the consciousness o€ her vacation. She feh that her pro-^ 
fession would have exposed her both to the insolence and famiU 
iarity of patronage, if she had not possessed a great degree of 
defensive dignity. I do.not say that she attained, the yery point 
of perfection* in assuming no more loftiness at any time than, 
was absolutely required ; but I am as sure as half a life of oIh 
servation can make me, that she meant her dignity to be purely 
defensive, and never arrogant. She had too elevated a mind 
to give intentionally to apy human creature a particle of supers, 
flttous pain^'^ 

* From a letter with which I wm favoured by Mr. Wels]i> the maiical' 
oompoeeri who had' the honour of Mrs. Siddons's particular friendship, i 
make the following quotation in allusion to her benevolence :- 

^* It has been said- that Mrs. Siddons was not generous ;- to- the eoDf 
trary I can bear witness, and have pleasure in stating, that at the time> 
Qeorge IU. was too unwell to sigi death-warranU^ a friend of miqib 



Ab endences of the mistakat ibal were made with regard to 
the subordinatie traits of her personal character (for its sum 
loud stood above reproach), I venture to quote some few cir- 
ewDStances of my own observation, which, as they are minute 
may be carped at by ilhberal criticism as too insignificant for 
a place in her Biography. But I beg more candid judgments 
to recollect how frequently our truest estimates of human na- 
ture are drawn from trifling incidents ; and really, if the novel- 
ist, in portraying some woman that never existed but in his 
own imagination, can interest us by minute details, it is hard if 
one may not hazard them in the life of an actual and illustrious 
being. 

I had once by chance the honour of seeing Mrs. Siddona 
and the Duke of Wellington in the same party at Pans. They 
were observed, ailer a first mutual recognizance, to stand by 
eaeh other without conversing. I overheard a group of English 
people angrily remark, ^ What a proud woman is that Mrs. 
Siddons : she wiU not condescend to speak even to Welling- 
ton !** Now I had seen the duke, two evenings before, meet 
the great actress, and he addressed her with peculiar courtesy 
and graciousness. On this latter occasion I put no bad construc- 
tion on his taciturnity. - His grace was most likely as deficient 
in small talk as the great actress* But still less did I blame 
Mrs. Siddons's sQence ; on the contrary, I regarded it as a 
trait of her true character. Her reserve in mixed company 
was independent and equal ; and she behaved to the Duke of 
Wellington exactly as she would have done to any other per- 

intMeited himself greatly in behalf of three poor m«n, Ramtgate pilots, 
who lingered under aentence of death fourteen montha in Newgatto, ex- 
MctiDg that the following Monday would terminate their existence. 
Ther had large families, to whom we had the happiness ultimately to 
send the sufferers back, cleared of every suspicion of guilt. During their 
confinement, Mrs. Siddons, in order to relieve the wants of their £uni- 
Kei, comflRBsioned me to convey to. them veiy eonsiderahie euma of 
SMBey, bat not to publish to the world the extent of her donations. If 
her mind was not susceptible, and her heart cold, then her acting in pri- 
vate life far surpassed even her efibrts on the stage; for, on hearing that 
they were saved and sent home to their families, the mixture of her 
■miles and tears exhibited what I conceived the most amiable ieel- 
iDgs that could animate a human heart. The respect which all classes 
Sf society showed to Mrs. ^iddons caused them to observe a dis tsnee, 
which was her greatest annoyance ; it prevented her enjoyioff sopety in 
general, and krat down her natural flow of spirits. Bat, to ttie few who 
anew her as I did, she was gay, and perfectly without ost«ntati<m,->tind 
mA full of anecdote ; ^snd mu^ a creature as, I fear, we ahsli never see 
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son slightly acquainted with har^ for she had no extra oourteay 
for ranSu 

She had very little light conversation in^mixed company for 
anybody, but, when her heart was interested, she was very 
condescending, and would exert herself to please, ^he doted 
upon children. Some time after I had seen her in Paris, I 
visited her, with my son in my hand, who was then about six 
years old. - 1 had to leave him with her for about an hour, and 
in my absence I had some misgivings that it was unfair to have 
taxed her with the company of so young a visitant. But, 
when I came back, I found the little fellow's face lighted up in 
earnest . conversation with her. She had been amusing him 
with stories adapted to his capacity, and bestowed attentions on 
a child which she had refused to a conqueror. 

It would be absurd in me to affect for the loss of this noble 
woman any thing like the grief of those friends who were her 
chief mourners, and who felt their consanguinity to her by the 
bleeding of their hearts. But I feel that my heart regrets and 
honours her with all its sincerity. Nor is it inconsistent with 
my serious reverence for her memory, that her image throws 
a sunshine on my imagination which excites it to cheerfulness. 
The most flattering delight that a friend could* have in Mrs* 
Siddons's company was to see her snailes and hear her laugh. 
Hence my memory naturally reverts to her cheerful moments ; 
and, as I cannot bear to think of her gloomily, I have not 
written her life lachrymosely. She herself could not blame 
me for intermixing my recollections, of her memory with cheer- 
ful anecdotes. Is it not better to, honour our dead friends by 
flowers upon their tombs than by the gloomiest sepulture ? 

Mrs. Siddons was a great, simple being, who was not shrewd 
in her knowledge of the world, and was not herself well under- 
stood in some particulars by the majority of the world. The 
universal feeling towards her was respectful, but she was thought 
austere. Now, with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no 
person more humble when humility morally became her. I have 
known her call up a servant whom she found she had unde- 
servedly blamed, and beg his pardon before her family. Hun- 
dreds of her letters have been transmitted to me ; and, though 
her correspondence has disappointed me, in being less available 
than I could have wished for quotation, yet, in one respect, it 
delighted me by the proofs which it gave of her endearing 
domestic character. In not one word of her notes, though 
some of them are written on subjects of petty vexation, is there 
a single trace of angry feeling. 
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^ From intense devotion to her profession, she derived a peei»- 
liarity of manner, of which I have the fullest belief she wa» 
not in the least conscious, unless reminded of it ; — I mean the 
habit of attaching dramatic tones and emphasis to common* 
place colloquial subjects. She went, for instance, one day, 
mto a shop at Bath, and after bargaining for some calico, and 
hearing the mercer pour forth a hundred commendations of 
the cloth, she put the question to him, ** But ttiU U waah ?^ in a 
manner so electrifying as to make the poor shopman start back 
from his counter. I once told her this anecdote about herselfy 
and she laughed at it heartily, saying, ** Witness truth, I never 
meant to be tragicad.V This singularity made her manner 
susceptible of caricature. I know not what others felt, but 
I own that I loved her all the better for this unconscious solem* 
nity of manner ; for independently of its being blended with 
habitual kindness to her friends, and giving, odd as it may 
seem, a zest to the humour of her familiar conversation, it al^ 
ways struck me as a token of her simplicity. . In point of fact«, 
a manner in itself arti^cial sprung out of the naieeti of her 
character. 

In the course of a long life, how f6w individuals have difibsed 
so much delight and moral sympathy ! When a foreigner 
eame to London, during her reign on the stage, and demanded' 
10 see all that England' could boast of, could you have done 
justice to your country without showing him the Siddons as 
one of the ornaments of our empire ? And she was more 
than a woman of genius ; for the additional benevolence of heI^ 
heart made her an honour to her sex and to human nature 
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CItU Hisioiy, Aaliqnitles, Arts, Religioa, Literatara, and Nataial Hislsry. 
By Rsv. M. Rl'sskll, LL.D. ISmo. EnffrsTiags. 

XENOPHON. With a Portrait. In d vols. 18mo- 
DEMOSTHENES. With a Portrait. In2vol8.18mo. 
SALLUST. By Rose. With a Portrait. ISmo. 
CESAR'S COMMENTARIES. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

. By Duncan. ISmo. 

LIVES OF THE APOSTLES and Early Martyrs 

of the Churcti. ISmo. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Adventures 

of a Father and Mother and Fbor Sons on a Deseit Island. In S vols. ISaoo. 
Willi EngrsTinca. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS ; or, an easy Introduction 

10 the Reading of the Bible. In 8 vols. 18nis. With BngraTings. . 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By Mrs. Hoflard- 

ISmo. With Engrairiogs. 

NATURAL HISTORY ; or, Uncle Philip's Conver- 

satioos with the Children about Tools and Trades uaoag the Inferior Ani- 
mals. With nomerous EngraTinga. 18mo. 

INDIAN TRAITS. By the Author pf " Indian Biog- 

raphy.** In 9 vols. 18mo. With numeroos Engrarings. 

TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. In 3 vols. 

ISno. By tlie Author of ** American Popular Lessons." With Engrayings. 

THE YOUNG CRUSOE ; or, the Shipwrecked Boy. 

By Mra. HoTLASD. Idmo. With Eagravlttgs. 

PERILS OF THE SEA ; containing a Narrative of 

the Loss of the Kent East Indiaman, of tlie Empress, &c. Ae. 18mo. 
Sagiavings. 

CAROLINE WESTERLEY ; or, the Young Trav- 

sliMrfhnOlue. ISmow Willi BngraTings. 

SKETCHES OF THE LIVES of DISTINGUISHED 

lEMALBS^ By an Amerteaa Lady. Idrno. With Engratings. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S ORPHAN; or, the Child <rf 

ProTMenee. An original Tale. 18mo. Plates. 

THE ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. By Maet 

HuviOM. ISoMk Engravings. 



WORKS FITBLISHED BY J, A J. BARPSR. 6 

THE INVALID'S ORACLE ; OR, ART OF INVIGO- 
RATING AND PROLONGING LIFE. By Willum Kitchinbi, M.D. 
With NotM by a Pbyaician ofNew-York. 18mo. 

THE COOK'S ORACLE, AND HOUSEKEEPER'S 

MANUAL. By William Kitchinbr, M.D. Adapted to Um American 
Public by a Medical Gentleman of New-York. 19mo. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 

IC8. Translated from the French of M. Boucharlat With Additiooa and 
Emendations by Edward B. Courtkmat. 8vo. Numeroaa Plotea. 

LIFE OF WICUF. By C. W. Lb Bas, A.M. I8ma. 
THE CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION with 

ttaelf and with Human Reaaon. By P. N. Shuttlk worth. ISmo. 

LUTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMA- 
TION. By Rer. J. Scott. InSyola. Portraits. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RELIGION IN 

FRANCE. By Rev. Edward Smrdlky. In 3 rols. ISmo. Portraits. 

THE COMFORTER ; or, Consolation for the Afflicted. 

By a Village Pastor. JSmo. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maria Jahi 

JswiBURY. Prom the third Edition levised and enlarged. ISmo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

Sva [Only complete Edition published in this country.] 

BROWN'S (J.) BIBLE CONCORDANCE. 33mo. 
GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 

By Jamrs Rtah. 8to. 

ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. With the necessary 

Tables and Plates. By Charlrb Davirs, Proftssor of Mathematies at the 
Military Academy at West Point. 8vo. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY AND SPHERICAL 

PROJECTIONS. By Charlrs Davirs. 8to. 

TREATISE ON SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE. 

By Charles Datiks. 8vo^ 

FOUR VOYAGES IN THE CHINESE SEA, AT- 
LANTIC, PACIFIC, INDIAN, AND ANTARCTIC OCEANS. Together 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Cape. Brnjamui BIorrrll, Jr. 
8to. With Portrait. 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE ETHIOPIC 

AND SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, INDIAN OCEAN, CHINESE SEA, 
AND NORTH AND SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. By AssT Janr Morrrll. 
With a Portrait. ISmo. 

WESLEY'S SERMONS and MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS. 6 Yols. 8vo. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. In 3 vols. 18mo. With a 

Vortrait. 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. 2 vols. 18mG 
MODERN AMERICAN COOKERY. 16mo. 
SURVEYORS' TABLES. [Carefully prepaiedj 



O WORKS PVBUSHKD BT J. * /• HARFSR. 

VERPLANCK'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 

DI800UR8B8. 12mo. 

A TREATISE ON THE MILLENNIUM. By Rev. 

OsoRos Bush. ISmo. 

THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. By Jamks 

Btuakt, Eaq. InSyola. 12i»q. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 and 1832. By 

an Americui. 8to. With EngnivingB. 

LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY. By Wm. 

WiAT, Eaq. With a Portrait aod Biography of the Author. ISmo. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE 

HENRY N££LE, Author of *' Romance of Bifltory,*' Ac. Ac. 8vo. 

LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF BANDITTI AND 

ROBBERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. By C. Uxctakulkk. 
InSyola. 13ino. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. By 

Wm . DuHLAP. 8yo. 

SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. 18mo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES. 

Written by herself. 8yo. 

CAMPBELL'S ANNALS OF TRYON COUNTY. 

WithMape, Ac. 6vo. 

LETTERS FROM THE iEGEAN. By J. Emerson, 

Eaq. 8yo. 

THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL; and AUCHIN- 

PRANE. By the Author of ''Waverley." 12mo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE IN 1827 and 1828. 

9y J. Mllsr, Esq. With a Map. 13mo. 

FULL ANNALS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION IN FRANCE IN 1830. To which ia added a Full Account of ita Cele- 
bration In New- York. By Mykr Mobks. 12mo. 

LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By 

Thom ▲« Moors, Eaq. In 2 vols. 12mo. With a PortraiL 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF EDWARD DAN- 
IEL clarke. By th(B Rcry. W. Otter, A.M-, F.L.S. 8yo. 

RECORDS OF MY LIFE. By the late Joair Taylor, 
Eaq. Sto. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By Sib Walter Scott, 
ISmo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of 

Sie Misaionaiy Eatabliahmenta ftr ita Propagation in all .paita of the World, 
y the Rev. Frbdrric Shobbrl. ISmo. 

OBSERVATIONS on Professions, Literature, Man- 

nera, and Em^ration, in the United Statea and Canada. Made during a reai- 
ance there in 18S3. By the Roy. Iiaac Fidlbr. ISmo. 

BKOOKS' POEMS. 12mo. WILLIS* POEMS. 8vo. 
ATAIaANTIS. a Poem. 8vo. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 

PUBLUmeO BY J. & J. fiARPKR, NEW-YOBX. 



Lift of OofTornor John Jay, S ▼. 8to 
life of Got. Wm. LiyingstoQ, 8?o. 

Sketches of Turkey .Sto. 

Taylor's Records of his Life. .8to. 

CHbbon's Rome (fine) 4 t. 8to. 

Rotortson's Worlcs 3 ▼. 8vo. 

nstory of Modem Europe, 3 ▼. Qvo. 
Life of Byron, by Moore. .2 v. 8vo. 
Cooper's Surg. Dictionary, 2t. 8to. 
Hooper's Med. Dictionary, 2 v. 8yo. 
We«ey*B Miscel. Works, 3 v. 8to. 
R«y. Robt. Hall's Works, 3 v. 8to. 

Good's Book of Nature 8to. 

Crabb*B English Synonymes. .8to. 
BrownVi Bible Dictiomffy ... .8vo. 

Gibson's Surveying. . .^ 8vo. 

Davies' Surveying 8to. 

DaTies* DescriptiTe Geometry . 8 vo. 
Davies' Shades aad Sttiadows, 8Vb. 

Duchess D'Abrantes 8?o. 

Poems of Brooks and Willis, 8Ta 

Aimals of IVyon County 8to. 

Percy Anecdotss 8to. 

Morreli's Pour^oyays 8to. 

Hist, of the Americainlieatre.STO. 

Letters flpom the iBgean 8to. 

Dibdin's Remmiscenees Svo. 

Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke 8va 

Neele's Life and Remaiiis ....8to. 



Polynesian Researches, 4 ▼. lSffl& 
Bush on the Millennium. . . .12aM>' 

Keith en Prophecy ISmob 

British Spy, by Wirt ISmo. 

Ths Comforter 13ma 

Stuart on N. America. .3 ▼. 12mob 
Mrs. Monti's Voyages •.. .12ma 
Verplanck's Discourses .... ISmOk 
WUd Sports of the West, 3 t. 12niOk 
Moore^Life of Fitzgerald 3 t. 12mOk 
French Rev(4ution, 1830. ..12niow 
France, by Lady Morgan. 3 v. 12aio. 

Housekeeper'aManual 13mo. 

Domestic Duties 13niOL 

Mathematical Tables l3niOL 

Lives of Signera of Deo. bid 12niow 

i^choberi's Christianity 12ma 

Modem American Cookery, 16nia 
Art of luTigorating I4fe — 18mo. 
Plays oflM^ssinger and Ford, 18nML 

The Family Library 18mo. 

The Theological Library — 18mo» 
Boy's and Girl's Library .... 18nio. 
LiMary of Sei^t Novels .... 12mA 

Classical Library . .. s^ 18ma 

OCT These Libraries embrace 
upwards of one hundred volumes,. 
—For the titles of which see thu 
FuUishers' general Catalogue. 



Bulwer's N'^vels......!! v. 12mo. 

Miss Ed7 ^rorth's Works.. ]2mo. 
The W* j{8 of Scotland, 3 v. 12mo. 

Count' y Curate 2 v. 12mo. 

Heiress of Bruges 3 v. 12mo. 

Dreams and Reveries. . 3 v. 12mo. 

Roxobel 3 V. ]8mo. 

Diary of a Physician. . .3 v. 18mo. 

The Denounced 3 v. 12mo. 

Private Life 3 v^ 12ma 

Last of the Plantagenets,2 v. 12mo. 

Southennan 3 v. 12mo. 

Heiress of Brages 3 v. 12mo. 

Stories of a Bride 3 v. 12mo. 

'lUes by a Chaperon . • 3 v. 12nio. 
Tales of the West. .. . 3 v. 12nio. 
RelYigee in America ... 8 v. 13mo. 

Service Afloat 3 v. 18mo. 

Seaward's Nurrative. .. ..3 v. 12mo. 
Jacqueline of Holland . .2 v. 12mo. 

Walter Colyton 3 v. 12mo. 

The Lost Heir 2 v. 12mo. 

The Abbess 3v. 12nio. 

Tales of my Landlord . . 3 v. 12mo. 
Gbronicles of Canongate 3 v. 12mo. 
Posthumous Papers. .. >2 v. 12mo. 

Lawrie Todd 3 v. ]3mo. 

Tales of Early Afss ...St. ISmo. 



The English at Home . .3 t. ISmo. 

Traits of Travel 3 v. 12mab 

The Yoonffer Son 3 v. 13aia 

The New Forest 3 v. 12mo 

Rom. of History, Spam.iv. 12ma 
Rom. of History, France 3v. 12om>. 
Rom. of History Italyj 2 v. 12mo 

Hungarian Tales 2 v. 12nio 

Romance and Reality. . .3 v. 13mo 
The False Step, &c. . . .9 v. ISmow 

Waldegrave 3 v. 12m& 

Adventures of a Page .-St. 12aK> 
Ry brent De Cruce ... .3 v. 12nio. 
The School of Fashion, 2 v. 12ma 

SiMUton Hill 2 V. 12mo. 

Almack's Revisited^. . . .2 v. ISma 
Campaigns of a Ooraet, 2 v. 12nia 
Tales of Military Life . .3 v. 13mo. 

Falkland ]2nio. 

Sketches of Irish Character. .ISmo. 

Leggett's Tales, Ac 13nio. 

Ambitions Student 12ma 

The Talba— Beatrice . .3 v. 12mo. 
Incognito— ^verhiU . . 3 v. lSmo» 
Zohrab — Oxonians ... 3 v. 13mo.. 
Waverley— Clottdesloy, 3 t. 13nKk 
Foscarini— Maxwell ...3 v. ISmo 
ArliBgwa— SeporatioB, 8 t. 13bi» 



